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THE OUTLOOK. 


B ee: discussion on the new rules prepared for the 
government of the House of Representatives will 
be well under way in the House before this issue of 
The Christian Union reaches our readers. It is 
not our province to enter into this discussion in any 
detail; we have no desire to do so; and without 
fuller information as to those rules it would evi- 
dently be impossible for us to contribute anything 
of value to such detailed discussion. But, speaking, 
not on behalf of parliamentarians, but for the plain 
people, it is quite competent for us to declare two 
simple principles which we believe the people who 
have given this subject a candid and non-partisan 
discussion will wish to see applied in the new 
rules. It is unquestionably true that the office, if 
not the design, of the old rules was to put the House 
at the mercy of a minority, and of a very small 
minority. A few resolute and experienced men not 
only could, but frequently did, block the wheels of 
legislation. This is mischievous, not merely because 
it prevents legislation and deprives the majority, 
and so the people whom that majority represents, 
from carrying out their policy, but because it 
promotes bargaining and all kinds of subtle corrup- 
tion, the minority having often to be bought off, 
rot indeed by cash bribes, bat by offers of legisla- 
tive favors to their “ districts.” The rules ought to 
make it possible for the minority to compel a fair 
and reasonable discussion of every bill brought 
before it ; they ought not, therefore, tomake it possi- 
ble, as it is reported the new rules do, to attach 
legislation to appropriation bills ; but they ought also 
to make it possible for the majority to bring up 
business for discussion, to compel consideration of 
it, and to force a vote after a reasonable opportu- 
nity has been afforded for debate and amendment. 
This is accomplished in the House of Commons by 
giving certain days to such business as the Govern- 
ment may choose to introduce. A different device 
may be better fitted for our House of Representatives, 
but the same substantial end should be in some way 


secured. 
* * 


* 

But this power should be conferred on the 
majority, not on the Speaker. It is reported 
that the new rules confer on the Speaker power 
to declare resolutions in his discretion dilatory 
and refuse to put them, and to count a quorum 
present though the roll-call does not show its 
presence. These are both, we believe, borrowed 
from English precedents. But the Speaker of the 
House of Commons is a judicial officer, who remains 
in office undisturbed by mutations in politics, and, 
as an officer of the House, belongs to neither party. 
The Speaker of the House of Representatives is a 
partisan, elected by his party that he may be their 
leader, and is certainly, next to the President, the 
most powerful ruler in the Federal Government. 
To ignore the difference between these two officials, 
and to confer upon the American partisan leader the 
powers conferred upon the English judicial officer, 
would be to make a serious and inexcusable blunder. 
Republicans will do well to remember that the rules 
which they are now passing will confer power upon 
a Democratic Speaker as well as upon a Republican 
one, if ever, in the mutations of politics, a Demo- 
cratic Speaker should be elected, and to consider 


whether they are willing to confer upon a Carlisle | 


or a Randall the autocratic power to count in a 
quorum by the eye, or to refuse to put a motion 
which he thinks it for the interest of his party to 
adjudge dilatory. It is easier to retain power than 
to recover it after it has been given away, and the 
majority should think long and seriously before 
they resign into a Speaker's hands the power which 
they should retain in their own. We have nopredi- 
lections for Speaker Log, but it is possible that he 
may be preferable to Speaker Stork. 


The exercises in commemoration of the organi- 
zation of the Federal Judiciary which took place 
in this city on Tuesday of last week were memo- 
rable not only on account of the number of distin- 
guished judges and lawyers who were present, but 
also on account of the dignity and scope of the 
addresses reviewing the various phases of the work 
and services of the Supreme Court in our system of 
government. This Court has a history which, in 
dignity, purity, and ability, is not second to that of 
any judicial body in the world. It embodies in 
many respects the supreme wisdom of the founders 
of the Nation ; and to the wisdom which foresaw 
its necessity and defined its functions is due in no 
small measure the permanency of our institutions. 
It has more than once stood between the funda- 
mental law of the land and the fury of party pas- 
sion, and has demonstrated the fact that in its 
integrity and fearlessness the Nation has a bulwark 
against the fierce and often destructive storms of 
party feeling. In preserving the equipoise and 
stability of the various departments of the Govern- 
ment at times when, in one direction or the other, 
there has been serious danger of usurpation of 
power, it has proved a conserving element such as has 
not heretofore existed in republics, and has been an 
effectual safeguard against a danger which must 
always menace popular governments, and which has 
more than once proved their destruction. At this 
time the country recalls with gratitude the splendid 
services of Chief Justice Marshall, to whose masterly 
legal genius was largely due the definition of the Con- 
stitution, and who, because of this service, takes his 
place with the four or five men who may be said to 
have given our institutions their shape and form. 
It is no small tribute to the Supreme Court that at 
the end of a century, during which more than one 
tempest of party feeling has swept over it, it has 
steadily deepened the faith of the country in its 
wisdom and integrity. In the regard and respect of 
the people it has never stood so high as at present. 


* * 
* 


There are fresh reports of trouble with the 
Navajo Indians, and according to the dispatches 
there is danger of a massacre of the settlers upon 
the lower San Juan River. A short time since 
there was a quarrel between cowboys and Indians, 
and it is not surprising to learn that one of the 
Indians was killed. Now the Indians demand a 
trial of the man who did the killing, and, according 
to the reports, they threaten a “ general massacre ” 
unless their request is complied with. The idea 


conveyed by the dispatches is that there is some-« 


thing like a reign of terror in Southern Colorado, 
Northwestern New Mexico, and Northeastern Ari- 
zona; but we venture to say that an authentic 
account of the trouble can be given at this distance. 
In the first place, the Navajo reservation is inade- 
quate to the support of these Indians and their 
flocks, as we have pointed out before, and they have 
been tacitly allowed to go outside. This has in- 
creased the chances of disagreement with white 
settlers. The quarrel with cowboys was undoubt- 
edly indirectly due to the laissez faire policy 


which has left the Indians to starve or to wander 
outside the reservation without clearly defined 
rights. That a white man ought to be surrendered 
to justice for killing an Indian is an idea which the 
“frohtiersman ” has never been able to grasp, and, 
according to the dispatches, there is no thought of 
such action in the present case. The Indians feel 
that justice is denied them. Meantime the mili- 
tary authorities refuse to interfere until they 
receive orders from Washington. It will be seen 
that the conditions are as favorable for trouble as 
they were at the time of the so-called Ute out- 
break in Colorado three years since, when the 
Indians who happened to go outside the reserva- 
tion in search of food were accused, provoked, and 
finally attacked by cowboys and citizens eager for 
the blood and the property of the red men. The 
patience of the Navajos has borne many severe 
tests, and, despite the impetuosity of the young men, 
we are unlikely to see the war which many white 
settlers eagerly desire as a means of selfish profit. 
But the situation emphasizes the necessity of a 

definite provision for the Navajos. They cannot 
live within their reservation. Outside it they are 
in contact with men greedy for their land and 
herds, and often aggressive. ‘This seandal—for it 


is nothing less—must not be allowed to continue. 


* * 
* 


The Duke of Orleans, the eldest son of the Count 
of Paris, who is the Legitimist claimant for the 
French throne, came of age on Thursday of last 
week. He was staying at Lausanne with a friend, 
the Dake of Luynes. Apparently without the 
knowledge of his family, and probably without the 
knowledge of the French Royalists, the young 
Prince, by way of celebrating his twenty-first birth- 
day, went to Paris on the day following, where his 
arrival was promptly reported to the Government, 
and his arrest immediately followed. All sorts of 
rumors were in the air. It was said that the 
young Prince brought a proclamation in his pocket, 
that his father had resigned his claims to the 
French throne in his favor, and that he had come 
to be the leader of a revolution. But all this ap- 
pears to have been mere newspaper gossip. The 
action of the Prince was a piece of boyish audacity 
and willfulness. So far from exciting any sympa- 
thy among the Royalists, his escapade seems to 
have filled them with mortification and embarrass- 
ment. The young Prince has violated the decree 
of exile now in force against the members of his 
family, and has made himself liable to imprisonment 
for a term of from two to five years. His defense 
that he came to enroll himself in the French army 
does not help him, because, under the law which 
exiles him, no member of his family can enter the 
army. The probability is that the Duke of Orleans 
will be sentenced, and then pardoned by President 
Carnot and promptly placed outside the boundaries 
of France. The attempt made in the Chamber of 
Deputies to repeal the law of banishment now in 
force against all the pretenders to the throne was 
lost by a vote of 328 to171. The entire absence of 
anything like public feeling or the slightest excite- 
ment in Paris over this incident shows how firmly 
the Republic is established. 

* * 

Two weeks ago the session of the German 
Reichstag closed immediately after a vote rejecting 
the Anti-Socialist bill which the Government had 
presented. New elections have been ordered for 
the 20th of this month, and the Socialists are 
making unusual efforts to secure a larger repre 
sentation, their appeal lying, of course, chiefly to 
the working classes. These facts must be borne in 
mind in reading the extraordinary rescript of the 
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Emperor William to Prince Bismarck—an expres- 
sion on the part of the Emperor which, although 
received with almost utter silence in Germany, 
because the newspapers do not know what to make 
of it, has excited no end of talk elsewhere. In this 
rescript, as well as in another from the same source 
addressed to the new Minister of Commerce, the 
Emperor expresses his desire that France, England, 
Belgium, and Switzerland shall be officially asked 
with regard to their disposition to make an inter- 
national agreement with Germany in view of the 
needs and wishes of the working classes. It is inti- 
mated that Prince Bismarck might call a Labor 
Conference of all the nations. An extension of the 
application of the system of workingmen’s insurance 
is ordered, and the Emperor directs that an inquiry 
be made into the trade laws affecting factory duty, 
It is the duty of the State, says the Emperor in so 
many words, so to regulate the duration and the 
nature of labor as to insure the health, the mo- 
rality, and the supply of all the economic wants of 
the workingmen, and to preserve their claims to 
equality before the law—a paragraph which, if 
uttered by any other than a politician, might 
reasonably be taken to include nearly all the claims 


of the most advanced Socialist. 


* * 
* 


The Emperor refers specifically to the recent min- 
ing strikes, and expresses his wish to see the mines 
developed into model establishments. He closes 
by announcing that the Council of State will im- 
mediately consider the preliminary questions in- 
volved in carrying out these ideas, that he shall 
preside in person, and that the testimony of experts 
will be taken. Neither of these rescripts from the 
hand of, the Emperor is countersigned by a Minis- 
ter, so that neither has as yet any legal authority. 
It may be that the Emperor is in earnest; Abso- 
lutism and Socialism are by no means so far apart 
as they seem, and the world is already familiar 
with Bismarck’s attempts to combine the two sys- 
tems. On the other hand, there is an election 
coming on, and the Government finds itself con- 
fronted with a very vigorous Socialistic canvass. It 
must, therefore, make its own appeal to the work- 
ing classes, and it looks very much as if the 
Emperor was trying his hand at practical politics. 
In any event, these rescripts are very significant 
of the extent of disaffection in an empire which 
appears to be the most solid, as it certainly is th 
most powerful, in Europe. 


* * 


The Ligue Syndicale of Paris seems destined to 
render important services to the cause of social 
justice in France. Its aim is to react against trusts 
and monopolies by a progressive taxation, that the 
conditions of between the large commer. 
cial houses and the trade on a smaller scale may be 
more equitable. Its methods, if applied, would ef- 
fect nothing less than a fiscal revolution. All manu- 
facturers and merchants in France have to pay a tax 
which varies with different forms of trade, and is 
determined arbitrarily. Instead of this the League 
proposes a twofold tax, one part to be in proportion 
to the rent paid by the merchant, and the other to 
the number of salesmen and delivery vans—increas- 
ing in geometrical progression with them. For one 
employee the tax would be one franc; for ten, ten 
francs; and for one hundred, one hundred frances. 
The ratio of increase would be greater still for the 
vans. From one to five the rate would be one hun- 
dred franes each ; from seventy to one hundred, one 
thousand franes each ; and above one hundred the rate 
would be two thousand francs each. Notwithstand- 
ing these high rates, this organization disclaims 
all hostility to large commercial enterprises, and 
demands but fairness. “The League,” said its 
President at a recent meeting, “has no thought 
of interfering with our industrial or commercial 
activities ; but it wishes to limit individual grasping. 
It has decided that the commercial and industrial 


agglomerations which carry on an immense business 
ought to pay taxes in proportion to the importance 
which they assume.”’ This League, started in 1886, 
has now about 15,000 members, and exerts much 
influence. It is made up chiefly of small, respecta- 
ble Parisian tradesmen. It has also in its midst 
several Deputies, who will soon bring before the 
French Parliament new laws that have been framed 
in the spirit and discussed at the meetings of the 
League. Its proposed rates seem excessive, but we 
feel confident that its calm and intelligent work will 
do much to remove shocking commercial inequalities 
that are detrimental to fair competition and crush- 
ing to limited enterprise. 


* * 
* 


There are in Paris about eight thousand artists. 
They may be divided into two classes—those who 
live for art, and those who live by art. In the first 
class we find men for whom art isareligion. Their 
struggles for excellence, their adherence to artistic 
principles, and their indifference to wealth, can but 
win our admiration. In the second class are men 
who view art as a lucrative pursuit simply. Among 
them the great, ennobling traditions of Continental 
artists are lost. Trade has not only killed their 
inspiration and stunted their purpose, but it has 
also deprived them of artistic dignity. Their 
greatest anxiety seems to be to advertise themselves 
before men who have more wealth than taste. While 
Millet could not secure $500 for his “ Angelus,” 
some of these artists receive five and ten thousand 
dollars for works without excellence, but which 
appeal to the instincts of buyers. They often boast 
of their large receipts as indices of the high quality 
of their work. They reside on the Avenue de 
Villiers, or on the Avenue Wagram, in private 
hotels of well-nigh Oriental splendor. The Ligue 
Syndicale, made up, not of artists, but of business 
men, is ignorant of the value of the artistic work of 
these painters and sculptors, but it is not unaware 
of their large receipts. The League asks, “ Why 
should a poor fruit merchant, who earns a very pre- 
carious livelihood, pay for a license when these 
richly remunerated artists are required to have 
none?” With the logic characteristic of such move- 
ments, the League has decided that artists ought to 
pay a tax equal to one-fifteenth of the rent of the. 
studio in which they practice their art, or, what is 
truer, their business. How the Parliament will 
view the question we do not know, but it is certain 
that this proposal, as well as the demands of the 
League f high taxation upon public advertise. 
i ae a large and intelligent support. 


* * 
* 


The constitutional struggle which has been going 
on for several years past in Norway, and of which 
we have given_full account from tim’ to time, is 
paralleled by a like struggle in Denmark, where 
the King has for a long time past successfully adopted 
the policy which led Charles the First to the block. 
He has governed the country without the aid of the 
Folkething or Danish Parliament, and in the face 
of its opposition. For fifteen years, in the face of 
an adverse majority in successive Parliaments, the 
Danish Minister, M. Estrup, has not only kept him- 
self in power, but has collected the revenues and 
expended them. This extraordinary state of affairs 
under a government which assumes to be parlia- 
mentary has only been possible because the Min- 
ister acts for the King; and the King has the army 
behind him, and relies, in addition to this support, 
on the attachment of the people at large to the rul- 
ing dynasty. The army is not disinterested in its 
loyalty to the King. At every election large radical 
majorities are returned, and if Parliament were 
allowed to rule it is certain that the first work of 
the Radicals would be to reduce the army and navy. 
Therefore the army lends itself to the support of a 
Conservative ministry, which keeps itself uncon- 
stitutionally in office in the face of a Radical Cham- 


ber. The latest illegal act of M. Estrup was to 
dissolve the Chamber in advance of the time fixed 
by law for its dissolution. There is very little 
probability, however, that a new election will change 
the situation. 


* * 
* 


In the death of Dr. Littledale, who is rightly 
spoken of as the father of modern ritualism, the 
Church of England has lost one who is said, next 
to Dr. Pusey, to have heard more confessions than 
any other Anglican clergyman. He was more than 
a leader in the second stage of the Tractarian 
Movement. He was the man who took this move- 
ment out of the hands of scbolastics, and made it 
popular with the common people in the English 
Church. He gave it its popular character. He 
found ritualism in the university, and brought it 
out into the streets and the lanes. During the 
greater part of his life he was an invalid. He suf- 
fered from a disease of the spinal cord which 
prevented him from traveling by rail or taking car- 
riage exercise, but not from walking. His strength 
lay in his pen, and he did for the church revival 
in the way of ritual development what Dr. Neale 
did in the revival of different orders in community 
life. Totally unlike Dr. Déllinger in his manners 
and way of work, he shared with the venerable 
Munich divine the honor of being hated with equal 
violence by Roman Catholics everywhere. He stood 
between the Church of England and the Church of 
Rome, and constantly did battle for the former 
against the latter. He knew every inch of ground 
in the controversy between the two, and his writings 
are the best modern replies to the Roman writers, 
and the best defense made by any Englishman of 
the ritual practices which are almost identical with 
Roman usage. 


* * 
* 


Dr. Littledale had what the “ Guardian ”’ calls 
“the inability to be dull.” He knew how to hit 
hard, and his biting wit was like hot shot when dis- 
charged against those in controversy withhim. He 
was a very voluminous writer, but has written little 
which is of permanent value. He has carried on 
a rattling warfare against the Roman Catholics, and 
also against the English Nonconformists, for the last 
twenty-eight years, chiefly through the columns of 
the “ Church Times,” of which from the beginning 
he was one of the principal editorial writers. He 
has also been an extensive contributor to the monthly 
reviews and to pamphlet literature, and his books on 
the Roman controversy, entitled “ Plain Reasons ”’ 
arfd the “ Petrine Claims,” have never been refuted 
by Roman writers. It was the distinction of Dr. 
Littledale, as it was of John Mason Neale and of 
John Keble and Frederick Maurice, to live and 
die in the Church of England without preferment. 
He early espoused the unpopular ritualism against 
which the English Church leaders were stoutly 
opposed, and this shut the door to the position to 
which a man of his scholarship and ability would 
otherwise have been invited. In liturgics and the 
early Fathers and in the details of ritual, and in the 
power to state what he knew in ordinary readable 
English, he had perhaps not a rival in the Anglican 
Church. And the battle of the ritualists and their 
straggle to secure toleration within the Church of 
England could not, humanly speaking, ever have been 
carried through to victory had it not been for his 
unflinching advocacy and his persistence in making 
it popular among the masses by every means in 
his power. He was not only Irish by birth, but in 
speech and character retained the marks of his 
nationality. In private life he was greatly beloved, 
and his conversation was full of anecdote and 
repartee. It was a curious pendant of his learning 
and attainments that he should be the most extensive 
reader of novels known in modern letters. The 
story of the growth of modern ritualism can only be 
written from the materials which are furnished by 
the whole work and movement of his life. 
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It is very difficult for an outsider to understand 
the exact status of the bills before the New York 
Legislature relating to the proposed World’s Fair 
in this city. One thing, however, is very clear— 
that the matter has gotten into the hands of the 
politicians, and that between the two factions the 
prospect of holding a World’s Fair in this city two 
years hence is becoming decidedly dim. The 
body of commissioners named in the original 
bill » which passed the Assembly was claimed 
to be non-partisan. Mr. Platt was not satisfied 
with these commissioners, however, and under his 
influence the list was considerably enlarged, and 
a number of Republican names added. The bill 
thus amended passed the Senate, but has failed to 
pass the Assembly, and at this writing the confer- 
ence between the two Houses has failed to agree. 
Very grave doubts of the constitutionality of the 
bill are widely entertained, and even if itis adopted 
there is a serious question whether it will stand the 
examination of the courts. Altogether the affair 
has been very badly muddled from thestart. New 
York certainly has no intention of committing the ex- 
penditure of over $10,000,000 tothe Tammany Ring. 
On the other hand, it has equally little confidence 
in Mr. Platt and any group of men who, under his 
direction, would have control of the fund. Neither 
party is willing that the other party should spend the 
money, and it is asad commentary on the condition of 
things in this State that the public believes that if 
the spending of this sum were committed to the 
“machine” of either party, it would be spent 
neither honestly nor wisely. Governor Hill has 
taken a hand in the mélée by sending a special 
message to the Legislature urging the adoption of 
the original bill, and Senator Chandler, from Wash- 
ington, has expressed the opinion that the Repub- 
licans ought to have the spending of the money, 
and that it is very doubtful whether a World’s 
Fair would succeed, because our tariff system would 
keep out a representative exhibition of the prod- 
ucts of foreign manufacture! Altogether the 
spectacle is a thoroughly humiliating one. It isa 
great misfortune that a most intelligent, systematic 
organization of the citizens of New York as citizens 
was not made at the start, and that the World’s 
Fair, which might have been not only a credit to 
the country but a source of stimulus and educa- 
tion, has become a foot-ball between wrangling 
politicians. 

* * 


During the past week or so a curious advertising 
device has itself been advertised in a degree un- 
expected by assuming a political importance. A 
few weeks ago Mr. Julian Ralph established a new 
paper called “ Chatter,” devoted to everything light 
and bright. In order to attract attention to it, he 
entered into arrangements with an insurance com- 
pany that whoever had a copy of “Chatter” in 
his pocket should be insured for two hundred and 
fifty dollars against accident. Each copy served 
as an insurance policy for one week from its date of 
publication. The Postmaster-General decided that 
by this arrangement the paper had made itself sim- 
ply a means of advertising the insurance company, 
instead of making the insurance company merely a 
means of advertising itself. This ruling necessitated 
that a penny postage should be paid on each copy 
instead of each pound. Mr. Ralph has carried the 
ease into the courts, and thus is using them as 
additional means of advertising his vivacious little 
paper. Whatever the result, he cannot be greatly 
injured, for the principal part of his sales is through 
the news companies, to which the papers are for- 
warded by express. 


* 


If to such original forms of advertising as this 
we add those of political interest and those of pub- 
lie interest because of the intellectual activity dis- 
played, a long list might be madeout. Thereis no 
department of invention which has of late been 


better worked than this. Every kind of an institu- 
tion, sacred and profane, has at some time been 
used for advertising. The use of charity in this 
way is very old, and sometimes very commend- 
able. One New York clothing firm distinguished 
itself about two years ago by offering a thousand 
overcoats at twenty-five cents apiece, the entire 
proceeds to go to any charity the Mayor might se- 
lect; a rival firm, not to be outdone, offered a 
thousand quarters to a thousand boys to get the 
overcoats. The crowd which collected at the time 
of the distribution amounted toa mob. There has 
been nothing of late quite so startling, but there have 
been charitable donations of which the advertising 
spirit has been quite as pronounced. The newspaper 
subscriptions tothe World’s Fair were of this descrip- 
tion. In the domain of art much valuable public 
education has been carried on by some of our great 
advertisers. The picture of “ Bubbles,” which a 
noted English soap company bought of Sir John E. 
Millais for £2,000 and spent £18,000 in reproduc- 
ing, is being scattered over two continents, and is 
in every way a beautiful and valuable work, even 
in its cheaper reproductions. An American insur- 
ance company a couple of months since entered the 
field of political science, publishing a five-volume 
edition of the works of Walter Bagehot; it showed 
excellent judgment in the author whom it selected, 
for he was a man whose views are no less valuable 
to a business man than to a scholar, since he was 
both. The issue of this edition suggested to the 
“ Commercial Advertiser ”’ that it was possible that 
in the end a soul would be developed in corpora- 
tions through the commercial instinct, and that 
after a while we might have our streets lighted to 
advertise some great railway company, or our streets 
cleaned to bring into prominence some aspiring 
manufacturer of soap. 


* * 
* 


Last week the moral sense of the country was 
startled by the report that the Senate of North 
Dakota, by a vote of 22 to 8, had passed a 
bill incorporating a lottery company. That 
this action should have been taken by a new 
and progressive State, which a few months ago 
voted against licensing the liquor traffic in any form 
whatever, seemed at first incredible, yet the report 
was literally true, and further developments only 
brought out more sharply the blunted moral sense 
of the Dakota legislators. The first section of 
the act was so worded that only a lottery company 
“heretofore organized” in another State could 
carry on business under its provisions. This, of 
course, signified that the Louisiana Lottery Com- 
pany had bought up the Legislature. The tax- 
payers of the State were appealed to by the prom- 
ise of $30,000 for the franchise, and $75,000 
annual license fee. It was further urged in be- 
half of the bill that a lottery was a necessary 
evil, and that the State ought to derive some 
benefit from the traffic in tickets. The protective 
idea was appealed to, by urging that Dakota could 
keep the money squandered on lotteries among its 
own people, instead of sending it to the lotteries 
of other States and foreign countries. The idea 
that a State does not become poorer unless money is 
taken beyond its borders is apparently an inde. 
structible fallacy. It has been plead in defense of 
wasteful pensions to courtiers, of wasteful subsidies 
to capitalists, and of toleration to gambling dens, 
liquor saloons, and disreputable businesses of every 
kind. We ought not to be surprised to find that 
it has turned the heads of Dakota's Legislat- 
ure. A century ago lotteries were frequently 
used to raise money for colleges and churches 
in this country, but they have gradually been 
abolished in every State in the Union except 
French Louisiana. They have been suppressed in 
England as “common nuisances, by which chil- 
dren, servants, and unwary persons” were injured. 


They are being attacked even in such backward 


countries as Spain by the republican reformers, who 
are opposed to having the State raise $15,000,000 
of revenue by a tax which burdens people in pro- 
portion to their poverty and ignorance and shift- 
lessness, and increases all of the qualities which it 
taxes. There is nothing more foolish than an in- 
vestment in a lottery, except for a State to license 
one. A single ticket may result in greater gain 
than loss to the parchaser—though in the long run 
it rarely happens—but a hundred thousand tickets, 
which a whole State would buy, are certain to 
result in a tremendous loss, and this loss keeps on 
increasing with the demoralization that ensues. We 
are glad to record the protest which the Chief 
Justice of North Dakota has made to one of the 
State Senators. He begs him to “save the State 
from the stigma of being the tool of gamblers under 
the guise of a lottery. Poverty we can stand; in- 
famy, never.” 


* * 


GENERAL News.—Portuguese papers are ex- 
pressing violent feeling toward England, and more 
ill treatment of English residents in Portugal is 
reported. General W. T. Sherman celebrated 
his seventieth birthday last Saturday, and received 
scores of congratulatory letters. The New York 
banks involved in the Sixth National Bank have 
resumed business. Claassen and Pell are out on 
bail. The opening of the second term of Bar- 
nard College, in this city, was observed on Friday 
by a pleasant reception and enjoyable “high tea,” 
at which many friends of the College, and of litera- 
ture and education generally, were present. 
The Duke of Montpensier died in France last week, 
leaving a fortune of about $20,000,000. Richard 
Croker, the New York City Chamberlain and Tam- 
many leader, has resigned his office on account 
of ill health, and Mayor Grant has appointed 
his private secretary, Mr. T. C. Crain, to the 
place. By an explosion in a colliery at Abersy- 
chan, Wales, nearly two hundred lives were lost. 
A slight earthquake was felt in New Jersey 
on Friday Andrew Carnegie has offered to 
give $1,000,000 for the purpose of establish- 
ing public libraries in Pittsburg, Pa. The 
municipal election in Salt Lake City on Monday 
resulted in a defeat for the Mormons by about 
1,000 majority. The Philadelphia Presbytery 
voted on Monday against creed revision ; the vote 
was 42 to 23. The Chicago Presbytery has adopted a 
specification asking that the statements in the third 
and tenth chapters which seem to convey erroneous 
impressions be modified or eliminated. The 
President has nominated as Minister to Russia Mr. 
Charles Emory Smith, editor of the Philadelphia 
“ Press.” The proclamation opening the Sioux 
Reservation in South Dakota was signed by the 
President on Monday, and a rush for the land took 
place at once. It is announced by Bishop Hurst 
that preliminary arrangements are making toward 
the founding of a great Methodist University at 
Washington. 


A GREAT OPPORTUNITY FOR NEW 
YORK. 


N= gives greater richness or finer quality 
of life to a great city than a university com- 
mensurate with its importance and ample as its 
resources. More than one famous city has derived 
its influence from the fact that it was a center of 
learning; more than one city has exercised an 
influence altogether out of proportion to its wealth 
and its population by the presence of a great uni- 
versity in its midst. The names of the university 
towns have associations which wealth cannot pur- 
chase, and which mere aggregations of men cannot 
bestow. Such communities send, with their com- 
merce, a light from which their own activities 
receive a new and high interpretation; and no 
community ought to be willing to stop short of the 
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possession of that complete’life which means a noble 
place for the things of the mind and the soul, as 
well as for the things which can be handled and 
counted. 

It is idle to declaim against wealth as the enemy 
of the intellectual or spiritual life. Wealth rightly 
used adds immensely to the efficiency and power of 
the intellectual life; rightly used, wealth means 
added knowledge, larger facilities for observation, 
ampler methods of intellectual communication. 
What this city needs is, not diminution of its 
material prosperity, but a noble fostering of its 
intellectual interests. The rivalries of American 
cities are only on the surface; they exist in the 
wit and humor of the people rather than in 
any real antagonisms. Every American is 
proud of the intellectual history of Boston, of the 
wonderful growth of Chicago, of the achieve- 
ments of Philadelphia and Washington, of the 
picturesqueness of New Orleans, of the energy 
and enterprise of St. Louis, of the progress of 
San Francisco. Every vigorous community adds 
to the power and completeness of the Nation. The 
development and prosperity of New York are not 
matters of merely local interest and pride; they 
are matters which concern the whole country. 
Everything which adds to the diversity of our life 
and which inspires it with new and higher purposes 
enriches the American people. The Christian 
Union has more than once pointed out the noble 
opportunity of Columbia College in the metropolis— 
an opportunity second to none offered to any insti- 
tution of learning on this side the ocean. A great 
university, with ample endowments, with a body of 
trained and capable instructors, with opportunities 
for original investigation and research, with great 
libraries, laboratories, and museums, with a noble 
ideal of its relation to the community and an intel- 
ligent purpose to realize that ideal, could do more 
for New York than any other form of organized 
effort which could be made for our advancement. 
It would have not only those cr 4 Foam by which 
historic universities have for centuries served the 
communities in which they existed, but it could also 
take advantage of those ampler means of communi- 
cating knowledge which are now at the command 
of a progressive institution, and of that closer rela- 
tionship between scholarship and practical life 
which has never before been so thoroughly under- 
stood. The popularity and usefulness of the public 
lectures which Columbia College has offered of late 
have more than once been pointed out in these 
columns as significant of the services which a great 
university could render to the city. They show 
that the time is ripe; that there exists here that 
large body of cultivated people whose support and 
fostering care would add immensely to the intel- 
lectual and moral influence of auniversity. In this 
great city every avenue of knowledge ought to be 
open. The opportunities for art and musical study 
are eagerly sought by thousands of young men and 
women, and, in the nature of things, these oppor- 
tunities can exist on the greatest scale only ina 
great city. There ought to be also here all those 
appliances of laboratories, libraries, and workshops 
of science which should make young men inde- 
pendent of European institutions. 

Columbia has taken a long step toward the re- 
alization of this possible development on its historic 
foundations, and of its possible union of university 
and city life, in the selection of Mr. Low as its 
official head: a man trained in matters of adminis- 
tration, of broad and generous intellectual sym- 
pathies, thoroughly imbued with the civic spirit, 
and quite capable of understanding the opportuni- 
ties of a university, and the services which a uni- 
versity might render in return. In his inaugural 


address, which ought to be read by every intelligent 
citizen of New York, Mr. Low sketched briefly 
but with striking distinctness the services which 
Columbia has rendered in the material develop- 
ment of this city—services which began with the 


independence of the country, when Hamilton, one 
of its most distinguished graduates, touched the 
dead body of public credit, as an American states- 
man has said, and it came to life again; continued 
when John Jay became first Chief Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, and lent the influence 
of his great learning and his spotless character to 
the evolution of the functions of a tribunal which 
has done so much to conserve and advance all the 
interests of the country ; rendered again when De 
Witt Clinton, another graduate, opened a highway 
to the West by the building of the Erie Canal; 
in our own days illustrated again when Hamilton 
Fish negotiated the Treaty of Washington and se- 
cured compensation for the loss of our merchant 
marine. These services were rendered to the 
financial prosperity of the great city. Columbia 
has rendered other and perhaps even greater serv- 
ices to its intellectual life; but, taking that which 
she has done for our wealth alone, the city owes 
her a great unpaid debt. 

It is high time that we should see with clear 
eyes, not only what a university can do for us here, 
but what we can do for such a university. There 
is ample room for a great institution here without 
interfering in any way with the prosperity of sister 
universities and colleges. New York can fill the 
halls of a great institution without lessening the 
numbers which are in attendance upon other insti- 
tutions ; for a university such as we have in mind 
would create a new constituency, and gather about it 
a new army of students. The wealth of the metrop- 
olis ought to turn now to Columbia College as 
affording the most direct means of adding luster 
and completeness to our community life. It would 
receive back a hundredfold not only in intellectual 
impulse, in increased interest and variety of life, 
but in material reward ; for, as the Germans have 
been showing the world for the last fifteen years, 
there are no better means of building up great 
manufacturing and commercial interests than the 
ability to command the services of men of the 
highest and most thorough training. If this work 
is wisely done, it will be done not only for New 
York, but for the Nation of which New York is 
the metropolis. Let us have here, in the midst of 
our vast wealth and our vast population, a great 
institution that shall stand for “the things of the 
mind” as distinguished from the things of the 
body, and there is no activity now at work among 
us which shall not become more efficient. 


DR. STORRS’S SECOND LETTER. 


R. STORRS publishes in the New York 
“Independent” of February 6 a second let- 

ter, in which he expresses his gratification at the 
many responses which he has received from cor- 
porate members and others approving his position. 
That position he reiterates. He holds as matter of 
administration that the American Board ought not 
to commission any one who holds dogmatically to 
the doctrine of a future probation, but neither 
ought it to require as a condition of commissioning 
any candidate his acceptance of the dogma of the 
decisive nature of this life’s probation for every 
man. He denies that this is a compromise, and 
characterizes it as “‘a natural combination of ad- 
ministrative maxims which are different, not dis- 
cordant.” He declares emphatically that it is not 
the function of the Board to approve or oppose any 
seminary, teacher, or text-book ; that its sole o bject 
is to get good missionaries, and that “ positive spirit- 
ual elements rather than exact and comprehensive 
theoretical statements’ are the true measurements 
of missionary applicants. He refers, though not by 
name, to Mr. Murray and Mr. Milne as men who 
were in their examination extremely Calvinistic, 
and yet did not prove successful and permanent 
preachers of the Gospel, as illustrations of his posi- 
tion as to missionary qualifications. So far we 


think most Liberals will find nothing to take ex- 
ception to in this letter. Even if, in spite of his 
disavowal, its position may seem to them some- 
what in the natureof a compromise, they will agree 
that it affords, if not a permanent foundation, at 
least a serviceable and practicable bridge. But the 
first sentence in the next paragraph they will 
question. The italics are ours: 

“I am sure that in saying this I speak in effect for the Com- 
mittee. We want men of intelligent enthusiasm to send to 
the world ; not catechisms on legs—it would be cheaper to 
print them—and not mere docile reporters of seminary lect- 
ures. We do not expect them to know everything at the 
start. Weare not wholly sure that we did ourselves. But 
we want them to be so earnest in temper and so open-minded 
that it may reasonably be expected that any immediate 
speculative doubts will lose their grip beneath the stress of 
actual service, and that, with full energy of thought and of 
prayer, they will bring the powers of the world to come to act 
on those whom they shall seek to guide to Christ. Then it 
matters not where they come from. If we get such men as 
I have in mind, disciples of the truth which the Master spoke, 
and on fire to declare it to those by whom it is imminently 
needed, who are in spiritual peril without it, I for oneshould 
be perfectly content to have any institution from which they 
might come shout itself hoarse with cries of ‘victory,’ if 
so disposed. But I have no more fear of such a catastrophe, 
which to some appears a dreadful possibility, than I have 
that the budding trees of next spring will make turmoil 
in the air because of their generous promise of fruit. It 
seems to me an apprehension wholly unworthy of Christian 
men.”’ 

We questioh—Liberals generally will question— 
the sentence whith we have put in italics. In spite 
of the faint praise veiling a real condemnation of 
Dr. Storrs’s position which we find in the Chicago 
“ Advance,” we believe that Dr. Storrs does speak 
for the churches, and for the great majority 
of the corporate members. We hoped after the 
New York meeting that he had spoken for the 
administration of the Board. But the action of 
the Prudential Committee in the Covell case makes 
it, unfortunately, clear that he does not speak for 
the Prudential Committee in Boston; we fear that 
the editorials in the Chicago “ Advance ” make it 
clear that he does not speak for a small but vigorous 
minority in the city of Chicago. Actions speak 
louder than words. To the platform of Dr. Storrs 
we venture to affirm Liberals will make no objec- 
tion. To the administration in Boston they do 
object. They find, in fact, that administration 
using the Board to indorse some seminaries and 
to oppose others; submitting students from one 
seminary to questions not propounded to students 
from other seminaries; refusing men who do not 
accept the hypothesis of a future probation for any 
man, because they refuse to accept the dogma of 
the decisive nature of this life’s probation for any 
man; rejecting men of open minds and acknowl- 
edged spiritual elements of power in their faith, in 
a search after “catechisms on legs” and “ report- 
ers of seminary lectures ;” in short, administering 
their trust, if not for the purpose of winning a 
theological victory for one party in the church, at 
least in fear lest the other party should seem to 
have won a victory. Dr. Storrs has the ear and 
carries the convictions of the churches; but thus 
far Dr. Alden has had the ear and carried the votes 
of the Prudential Committee. We have admirable 
letters from Dr. Storrs, and a proscriptive and 
polemical policy from the Missionary Rooms. The 
issue between Dr. Storrs’s platform and Dr. Alden’s 
administration is more clearly marked, if that were 
possible, by this letter than ever before. It is for 
the churches to decide between the two. And 
unless either the Prudential Committee adopts Dr. 
Storrs’s platform by commissioning Mr. Covell on 
the papers already in their hands, or the Board at 
Minneapolis declares itself in terms which the Com- 
mittee at Boston cannot misinterpret, or the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen provide without delay for giving 
the churches a direct voice in the Constitution of 
the Board,we do not see how the churches can 
declare themselves on this issue except by following 
the example set them in grave constitutional crises 
by the English Parliament, and resorting to the 

power of the purse. , 


| 
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MISLEADING JUDGMENTS. 


T is the commonest mistake in the world tg con- 

sider one’s self fortunate when things go well— 
that is, as one would like to have them go; and to 
consider one’s self unfortunate when plans that 
have been made are broken up, purposes thwarted, 
and strong desires remain unfulfilled. We are 
very prone to consider those years prosperous which 
have brought us ease and comfort and direct re- 
sults of work; and to consider those years unfort- 
unate which have brought us change, anxiety, and 
uncertainty. As a matter of fact, as every one 
knows who looks back over even a short period of 
years, this way of judging things from the standpoint 
of a day is utterly misleading. Most men who 
have had any real and lasting good fortune—the 
good fortune which means getting a place where 
one can do the work for which one is fitted in the 
world—know perfectly well that the very best 
thing that can happen to a man in the way of 
opening up his future is the thing that is often at 
the moment peculiarly trying and disappointing. 
Many a man who set out to secure a certain posi- 
tion and was keenly disappointed at his failure, 
now looks back and sees that success for which 
he strove would have meant shutting him up in a 
small place for life; while failure meant, after a 
little postponement, a larger opportunity than he 
had dreamed of. The men are few who at the 
end of ten years do not recognize that the Power 
above themselves which has guided their lives 
has exhibited clearer foresight and a much bet- 
ter knowledge of their own capacities than they 
themselves could have exercised. We never 
know whether a thing which happens to us is a 
piece of good or ill fortune until its results have 
been worked out. The most promising enterprises 
are proverbially those that fail, while the most 
unpromising enterprises are those which often mean 
both fame and fortune. The thing that was certain 
before we undertook it vanishes in thin air; the 
thing which seemed the most uncertain becomes 
solid fact under our feet. We ought not to account 
ourselves fortunate until we are sure that the things 
which seem to us specially prosperous have demon- 
strated their permanency, and we ought not to 
account ourselves unfortunate until the things that 
seem to us misfortunes have borne their real fruit. 
There is absolutely no standard of measurement at 
the moment; and this fact, while it may diminish a 
little undue elation at any momentary prosperity, 
is also a mighty refuge against discouragement when 
things turn, as we think, against us. There is too 
much worship of the heathen goddess Fortuna, too 
little trust in that Providence who uses pain and 
postponement, defeat and apparent failure, as the 
instruments of a nobler success. 


A DAY AT A TIME. 


ie one of George Macdonald's novels one of the 
chief characters, upon whose heart the sorrows 
of the world have become a crushing burden, sud- 
denly wakes up to the fact that no man is responsi 
ble for the present state of things beyond the point 
of his power, by personal influence and work, to 
change it. The responsibility rests with God and 
not with men, and the man who attempts to carry 
on his own heart the sorrow of the world assumes 
a burden which can only be borne by Divinity. It 
is enough for each man that he do whatever in him 
lies with all his might; the rest belongs ® God. 
The individual worker will gain immensely in 
strength and cheerfulness if he is willing to let God 
solve the problem of human misery according to 
his own wisdom and in his own time. No man 
with any openness of heart or mind can be indif- 
ferent in this day to the condition of his fellow-men ; 
but when that sympathetic sensitiveness becomes 
too keen, it destroys hope and paralyzes the power 
of action. For such men the burden of life becomes 


too heavy to be borne, and, as the monastery has 
ceased to be the refuge of overburdened souls, these 
discouraged and overweighted lovers of their kind 
fall back into apathy and hopelessness. We ought 
to feel the appeal of the suffering around us keenly 
enough to make our own lives unselfish and devoted ; 
but we ought not allow it to press upon us to such 
a degree that it destroys our power of cheerful, 
helpful, and successful work. 

The best men and women are continually tempted 
to bear more than their due share of the responsi- 
bility of the world; they are tempted not only to 
do their own work, but to attempt also some of the 
work which belongs to a higher and wiser Worker 
thanthey. The nameless hosts of those whose hands 
patiently built up the massive walls of the great 
cathedrals of the world found their joy and strength 
in doing each day’s work with fidelity and enthu- 
siasm, leaving the responsibility for the beauty and 
completeness of the structure in the hands of the 
architect. It was not for them to know the outline 
of the finished structure; it was not theirs to carry 
the burden of that vast and manifold work which 
was slowly rearing an all but imperishable temple 
of beauty and of worship; their duty was simply 
from day to day to do the work set before them. 
And that is the whole of our duty. Amid the 
débris of the vast structure on which we work, so 
vast that at times we are able to trace no plan or 
design in it, it is ours only to do the special task 
which lies at our hand; not ours to agonize be- 
cause the Architect's design does not appear, nor 
ours to wear our souls out with concern about the 
manner in which it is carried out. Each day’s 
work is enough for our strength; it is also the 
measure of our responsibility. Let each man do 
his duty in his place, and leave to God the things 
which God alone can bear. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


In pursuance of the subject of mistakes, which has 
much oceupied his mind of late, the Spectator was talk- 
ing the other day with the doctor next door. “I find,” 
he stated, with his usual modesty and moderation, 
“that in many cases the impressions made upon my 
mind by apparently the most obvious things are quite 
at fault, and I can scarcely trust the evidence of my 
own senses.” 

“ Trust the evidence of your own senses !” exclaimed 
the doctor. “Of course you can’t! Nothing is less 
true than the common assertion that a man must believe 
the evidence of his own senses. That is just the kind 
of evidence he ought to be particularly careful about 
accepting. Perception is a matter of attention, not of 
sense, and it needs to be corrected by judgment and 
analysis as much or more than any other means of in- 
formation. You may get one impression or another 
from your senses according to the degree of attention 
you give to one point or another of what your senses 
convey to you, and according to the judgment you ex- 
ercise in the matter. Why,I walked into the midst of 
a street fight last week, and afterwards was called up 
as a witness when the offenders were brought into court 
for it. lt was truly diverting as well as instructive to 
observe the differences in the accounts of the occur- 
rence from the different witnesses. Some saw one 
thing and some another, and as for my testimony, it 
was different from all the rest because my attention was 
perhaps more partial still, and more strongly directed 
by a previous habit of mind. I noticed that one of the 
men had a slight strabismus of one eye, and indications 
of an ugly disease of the skin, while nobody else ap- 
peared to have observed these patent facts. But I was 
on the point of denying the statement of one of the 
witnesses that the assailant wore blue trousers. If I 
had been asked to tell the color of the man’s apparel, 
I should have said snuff brown all over. Snuff brown 
was, by some association or other, in my mind at the 
moment, and, without giving the subject any thought, 
I saw it on the man’s legs instead of blue.” 


The doctor next door has that convincing way with 
him which is characteristic of good talkers. At the same 
time, his unequivocal] utterances are a challenge to one’s 
own opinions, and the Spectator, though these views of 


mental impressions were by no means novel to him, 
resolved to test their degree of truth in his own case at 
the first opportunity. What better opportunity than 


-the sleight-of-hand performances advertised a few days 


later? He made up his mind to witness these perform- 
ances, keeping as steady control as possible of his own 
attention so that he might receive as few as possible of 
those mistaken impressions which are the juggler’s 
chief aim ; and, accompanied by a child or two to explain 
his venerable presence at an entertainment of this 
nature, he presented himself at the Town Hall before 
the man of arts. He did his best during the entire 
afternoon to look everywhere except where the per- 
former wished him to look and where most of the 
spectators had their attention effectually diverted, and 
the result was that in seven cases out of eleven he saw 
what the juggler actually did instead of what he seemed 
to do, and the whole affair, so full of delicious mystery 
to the children, became to him surprisingly dull and 
spiritless. The Spectator adopted without reserve the 
theory that attention is the chief part of perception, and 
he lost no time in making his acknowledgments to that 
effect to the doctor next door. 


* * 
* 


“The right view? Of course it is!” that gentle- 
man replied. “Every juggler knows it, every charla- 
lan, every mind-healer, and some physicians of the 
ordinary kind who are pleased to call themselves regu- 
lar. Attention is drawn to a certain sensation or a cer- 
tain part of the body, sometimes unquestionably by 
disease itself, but not infrequently by lighter causes, 
And I'll give it to you as the result of years of observa- 
tion that there are hundreds of people limping about 
our streets who would not do so had not their attention 
been long directed to the muscles and joints which they 
favor by limping ; and, what will astonish you still 
more, there are hundreds of lame people walking about 
perfectly who do not know that they ought to favor 
their joints by limping.” 

The doctor next door believes in heroic treatment in 
the true sense of that phrase. The Spectator was pres - 
ent the other day when a lady visitor—one of the large 
and well-intentioned class who think that a physician 
likes best to talk about diseases, a clergyman about sin, 
and a lawyer about juries—when this lady asked his 
opinion as to the best cure for chronic indigestion. 

“The same thing that is the best cure for chronic 
anything,” the doctor somewhat bluffly answered. “I 
don’t know anything better. Treat the suffering organ 
as well as you know how, and bear the rest. The last is 
the most important part of the prescription. Swallow 
it !—that’s the best sugar-coating I ever found for any 
pill.” 


* 
* 


“I cannot, for my part, understand,” he presently 
continued, “ how anybody but a fool, when he has a 
disagreeable thing to do, can refuse todo it. If he does 
refuse to do it, it will haunt him forever, and he will 
never be done with it. If he does it, it is done with, 
and there’s an end of the matter. It’s always the 
shortest cut to comfort to push right on through thick 
and thin ; and the only discontented people in the world 
are the shirks and the put-offs. 

“| find it so in my practice. It’s always the easiest 
way to let em know just how hard it is going tobe. It 
brings out all the courage they have, and raises the 
whole tone of the system—to use an often misused ex- 
pression—so that they bear it a great deal better than 
they would if they had been deceived. There’s that 
baby of the Smiths, you know, I had to operate on for 
club feet six weeks ago. I allowed no coddling for 
days before, no working up of the emotions in any 
direction, but I talked to the child as if he knew all 
about it, and told him the truth. I really believe that 
the little fellow knew I was going to hurt him, but he 
knew also that I was honest, and was going to treat 
him fairly and squarely. I did hurt him, of course. 
But he bore it like a little man, and the next day when 
I went into the nursery he put out his little foot for me 
to see without the least hesitation or fear. That’s what 
I call moral anesthetics, and it’s the best kind yet dis- 
covered.” 


A CORRECTION. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

I am sorry to trouble you and your readers about a 
matter which is of very little importance except to 
myself, but I must ask you to let me explain my posi- 
tion in regard to the care of the insane in this State, 
since you seem to assume, in one of your editorials this 
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week, that I approve of the course of the State Chari- 
ties Aid Association. 

I believe, on the contrary, that the chronic pauper 
insane should remain under county care, not because I 
do not credit the reports of neglect and ill treatment 
in some of the counties, but because 1 am sure the 
policy of State care never will be carried out in this 
State, even though it should be re-adopted by law. It 
was tried and failed, because State buildings could not 
be put up fast enough te meet the needs, and the sys- 
tem of county care was forced upon the Legislature 
for that reason. I also believe that, under a proper 
system of supervision and management, small County 
Asylums could be made much better than large State 
Asylums, and that the right course is to improve, and 
not to destroy, the County Asylums. 


) JOSEPHINE SHAW LOWELL. 


SALARIES IN BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


EOPLE who live on small incomes in the 
country, and by self-denial contribute largely 
to benevolent work, have a right to know why it is 
that their agents stationed in the cities have salaries 
which seem to them inordinately large. We there- 
fore are constrained to give further space to this 
constantly repeated question, as put in the follow- 
ing letter, and answered in comments thereon : 


- In connection with the letter on page 14 of The 
Christian Union, January 1 [upon salaries of officers], 
I would like to ask you a few questions. 

Why are the expenses—aside from house rent—of a 
minister or secretary of a missionary society greater 
in the city than in the country ? 

Why will not $5,000, when $800 or $1,000 be de- 
ducted for rent, go further in the city than $1,000 with 
$100 deducted for rent in the country ? 

What are the extra city expenses besides car-fare ? 

Is it. essential that a city minister live more luxuri- 
ously than a country minister? If so, why ? 

Does he need, or do his family need, to dress and 
entertain more than in the country ? 

What is your knowledge of the style of living of the 
secretaries ? Do they deny themselves needed books 
in order to send money to the heathen ? 

I know country ministers who cannot take the Re- 
views they wish, whose families dress and live in the 
plainest manner, who deny themselves the pleasure of 
travel, in order that they may save a little for the mis- 
sionary cause so dear to their hearts. 

Is it your — that secretaries deny themselves 
in this same way ? f so, there are many readers of 
The Christian Union who would like to know it. “ If 
not, why not ?” 

Upon this letter one of the Secretaries for benev- 
olent work, stationed in this city, remarks as 
follows : 


It is not plain why my lot has been in a city, save 
three and a half of the pleasantest years of my minis- 
try. During those years, on $1,000, I had the easiest 
and most comfortable support I have ever had—a 
country village with happy conditions of life, and small 
expenses and relatively light care. I do not know of 
one of our Congregational Secretaries who has a salary 
of $5,000 a year. Had I that, I would give at least 
$1,800 to the work of the kingdom that | cannot now. 
My house to-day is the smallest I have ever had since 
I began the ministry. We try to live plainly in dress 
and as concerns our table. It is our prayer that we 
may consecrate ourselves to the cause of Christ, heart- 
ily and at any cost. I cannot tell how it is, but the 
calls are on every hand in the city. More money must 
be had for all life. I must exercise care all the time 
to make the ends meet. I have no perquisites. As to 
books and reviews, I have not the same that I used to 
have. I have bought fewer books in this place than in 
any before. | 

The honest judgment of those who have the direc- 
tion of our societies fixes these salaries, and I am sure 
they act from a conscientious regard to the welfare of 
the kingdom. They would not do the churches a wrong. 
My heart is all with economy. It is with these 
churches that contribute of their means to the work of 
God. I fully appreciate the difficulties as they express 
them. It is hard to understand the different con- 
ditions of life so as to be just. Far from me to slight 
these feelings which trouble some. As far as concerns 
comfort, money gifts, perquisites, dress, books, and 
table bounty, my first parish at $1,000 will bear favor- 
able comparison with three times the salary in other 
and larger places. 

To the above we add some things that we know. 
Touching appeals from those who are in sore want 
come first of all to the secretaries. In many cases 
these appeals cannot be met by appropriations 
from the overtaxed treasury of the society. Private 
generosity must respond, and the secretary himself 
must contribute, heading the list. Some of them 


in this way give more than wealthy business men. 
Such gifts, known only to God and the recipient, will 
sometimes range from $1,200 to $1,800 in a year. 
To our knowledge, a man in this city, with a family 
of children to educate, and heavy tuition bills to 
pay (for the public schools do not suffice here, as 


in New England), and with a houseful of guests 
much of the time, has all he can do to make both 
ends meet on a salary of $4,000. 

The salaries of the benevolent agents of the 
churches are fixed by Christian men, who, living 
in the city, know its demands. It is impossible 
for residents in the country to appreciate the city 
situation except by experience. It is not too much 
to ask them to have confidence in those who, being 
themselves liberal contributors, and fully acquainted 
with the conditions to be met, have determined 
how large the salary should be to meet them. 


SEYMOUR HADEN. 


By HitTcHcock. 


OME eight months since, the New York “ Trib- 
une” announced the sale of Mr. Seymour 
Haden’s private collection of prints to an American 
dealer, Mr. Herman Wunderlich. The collection in- 
cluded Mr. Haden’s own work, as well as the etch- 
ings of Whistler, Méryon, and other distinguished 
figures in the modern renascence of etching. Thus 
this sale became an authoritative announcement of 
the close of a great etcher’s career. For seven years 
Mr. Haden has done no etching, although he has 
experimented with mezzotint engraving, and this 
sale of his own work, a sale including impressions 
retouched by the artist, and the various trial proofs 
taken as the plate approached completion, was the 
act of one setting his house in order, of one whose 
life-work was done. Unlike Dupré and many other 
artists, Mr. Haden ceased to produce when he saw 
that age must have its effect upon his power of 
production. In his own lifetime, therefore, we are 
able to estimate the complete work of the first 
landscape etcher of this century, and the best op- 
portunity for this estimate is offered in our own 
country, in the Haden collection now exhibited by 
Mr. Wunderlich. 


Most of us have some knowledge of Mr. Haden’s 


splendidly vigorous art, but few have realized that 
its practice dates back to 1843, seven years before 
the modern revival of etching began in the atelier 
of Leopold Flameng. But the first six etchings 
and drawings of Italian scenes are of little moment, 
and they were followed by seventeen unproductive 
years. If this were said of a professional artist, it 
would imply an acknowledgment of failure or a 
consciousness of want of appreciation like that 
which kept George Fuller hidden on his Greenfield 
farm for so many years. But it is essential to re- 
member that Mr. Haden was not an artist by profes- 
sion, but a surgeon. Some of our amateurs even 
are wont to think of Seymour Haden as an etcher 
only. But fashionable London has known Seymour 
Haden these many years as a surgeon with a prac- 
tice exceptionally large. This has been his voca- 
tion, while his avocation has beenart. His etching 
was primarily a recreation during a time of ill 
health. He had used drawing as an aid in the 
study of anatomy, but he was practically untrained 
in art. He had collected etchings, and his interest 
in the subject, together with the influence of 
Whistler and of the movement which had begun 
in Paris, induced him to occupy his leisure with the 
practice of the art. He etched for his own pleasure, 
without any idea that his work would be published. 
How these etchings were first made known to the 
public through Mr. Burty’s catalogue published in 
1864 is a story as familiar as the tale of the extraor- 
dinary success which attended their publication 
in London and in Paris Mr. Haden is to be re- 
garded as an amateur, but for once the name is not 
a term of reproach, and for once professional 
workers in the eame field have not only recognized 
the amateur’s ability, but they have even acknowl- 
edged his pre-eminence. In our own country, since 
the publication of Mr. Hamerton’s “Etching and 
Etchers,” in 1869, Mr. Haden’s work has engaged 
the attention of our amateurs, and has set a standard 
for mauy of our etchers. Mr. S. P. Avery, who 
visited the shattered house of Delatre, the famous 
Paris printer, immediately after the siege, secured 
some trial proofs invaluable to connoisseurs, and his 
remarkable collection contains a few impressions 
which even Mr. Haden himself could not dupli- 
cate. In the manuscript catalogue prepared by Mr. 
Haden’s own hand, which lies before me, there are 
allusions to three collectors who possess rare or 
unique impressions. One is Sir William Drake, 
author of the published Haden catalogue. The other 
two, Mr. Avery and Mr. Howard Mansfield, are 
Americans. The extent of Mr. Haden’s influence 
se American etchers is not to be defined in a few 
wo 


So far as mere subject is concerned, Mr. Haden 
has usually treated woodland and river scenes in 
England and Ireland, shipping and houses along 
the Thames, rustic cottages with their surroundings, 
and fragments of rural scenery. He has etched 
figures and portraits, and he has made studies of 
hands which demonstrate his anatomical knowl- 
edge. This collection is accompanied by drawings 
of figures intended to be mere accents in landscape, 
but instead of the landscape artist’s usual neglect of 
his figures, it will be seen that Mr. Haden studied 
the action of muscles as carefully as if the delinea- 
tion of the figure were his main purpose. Thor- 
oughness like this is too rare to be passed over, but 
it must be understood that the idea of accuracy for 
its own sake, the purely scientific spirit, has never 
controlled Mr. Haden’s manner of expression. A 
feeling for truth of construction is obvious in all 
that Mr. Haden has done, but he is an artist, first 
of all, in his etching, even though his profession has 
been that of surgeon and anatomist. In the same 
way the artist’s tree drawing is not only vigorous 
but also truthful; and this truthfulness, which is 
by no means common in pictorial art, is attained 
without any sacrifice of effect. These characteris- 
tics are illustrated in the first important plate 
which demonstrated the artist’s power as an etcher 
of landscape. The “Thames Fishermen,” etched 
in 1859, illustrates effective expression of tree forms 
and apt rendering of the figure, as well as tact in 
composition and a fine ability to express water and 
to suggest distance. As an expression of distance 
alone there are few plates finer than the spacious 
“View from my Study Window.” This is the 
work of a student of Rembrandt—and, indeed, Mr. 
Haden has always been a student of the Holland 
master, but never an unreasoning, imitative dis- 
ciple. 

It was in 1860 that Mr. Haden etched the plate 
of which Mr. Hamerton has said, “ With the single 
exception of one plate by Claude, this is the finest 


etching of a landscape subject that has ever been 


executed in the world.” This plate, the beautiful 
“Shire Mill Pond,” was accompanied by the “ By- 
road in Tipperary” and the swift sketch of 
“Combe Bottom.” Three years later it was fol- 
lowed by the fine “ Sunset in Ireland” —a plate which 
has received less popular attention than it deserves. 
“ Battersea Reach,” “ Whistler’s House’’—an ex- 
cellent specimen of tact in dealing with a crowded 
#cene—the “Sunset on the Thames,” “ Little Cal- 
ais Pier,” the “ Yacht Tavern,” “Euth Marshes,” 
and the “ Turkish Bath,’ may be commended to 
those desirous of studying the artist’s characteris- 
tics. The year 1870 was the year of the famous 
plate known as “ The Breaking up of the Agamem- 
non,” a work which may be studied in the various 
trial proofs and in the finest impressions. Four 
years later Mr. Haden etched his large plate after 
Turner’s “Calais Pier.”” The later years brought 
us the sketches at “ Challow Farm,” the remarkable 
“ Windsor” and “Greenwich,” the fine “ Lanca- 
shire River ” (the last important landscape plate), 
and the portraits of Sarah and Anne Haden, the 
last of the two hundred plates which represent Mr. 
Haden’s work in art. 

Take only the plates which I have named, and 
consider the artigt’s attitude toward his work. He 
has usually takew the trouble to compose a picture 
which the eye ¢an rest upon with pleasure, and he 
has always realized that the value of his work as 
art lay in his ability to select essential features, and, 
expressing that which could be expressed swiftly 
and vigorously by the line, to omit details and non- 
essentials. In a word, he has possessed that rare 
gift, the power of artistic selection. In interpreta- 
tion, Seymour Haden’s line has become proverbial. 
The wonderful vigor and freedom of his line are 
most impressive at first, but presently it is seen 
that this spirited linear design is susceptible of 
modification, and that the same hand is capable 
of the softest, most delicate expression either with 
the etched or the dry line. It has been said that 
Mr. Haden is a literalist, but the term is of slight 
significance, since Mr. Haden has developed the 
beauty,the artistic quality, of that which he has 
seen in real life, and this is true realism—a name 
often stolen and given to the pictures of an intel- 
lectual camera which is sensitive only to ugliness. 
There are qualities of peculiar gentleness, and of 
indecisiveness even, which sometimes has its charm, 
that Mr. Haden does not possess. Yet there can 
be no hesitation in acknowledging his rank as the 
first landscape etcher of this century. And there 
ought to be no hesitation whatever in placing the 
master’s collection of his work in the Metropolitan 
Museum for the public good. 
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NERVOUS STRAIN IN COLLEGE WORK. 


By Morrison I. Swirt. 


N Tolstoi’s celebrated novel, “ Anna Karénina,” 

Levin is made to ask a simple and pertinent 
question of Sergéi Ivanovitch and a famous pro- 
fessor of philosophy, who are interminably discuss- 
ing and never coming to the point. “The pro- 
fessor, angry at this interruption, looking at the 
questioner as though he took him for a clown (bur- 
lak) rather than a philosopher, turned his eyes to 
Sergéi Ivanovitch as if to ask, ‘What does this 
mean ?’” The professor was very learned, and 
the theories and arguments of all the authorities 
were at his tongue’s end, but withal he could not 
see true. Goethe perceived the same defect in one 
of the greatest scholars. “ It is not to be denied,” 
he observed, “that Schlegel knows a great deal, 
and one is almost terrified at his extraordinary 
attainments and his extensive reading. But this 
is not enough. All the learning in the world is 
still no judgment.” 

I have often wondered what would happen if 
some person with a genius for seeing things as they 
are should go to our distinguished professors with 
the question, “‘ What is the basis of education—that 
without which no single element of the process can 
have vitality or success’’”’ That which makes 
overwhelmingly against this question is its simplicity, 
and the simplicity of its answer. The brain is a 
physical organ, brain force is physical power, 
health conditions physical power. The basis of 
education is physical health, development, and vigor. 
Although this is a perfectly transparent truth, it is, 
in the world of education, an absolutely new and 
unacknowledged and unintelligible revelation. It 
is to the Greeks foolishness. Let me make my 
meaning unequivocal. The most eminent professor 
as well as the merest child knows and believes in 
maxims about the supreme value of health, but the 
child eats condiments until it is sick, and the pro- 
fessor pricks and goads his students to unlimited 
exertion with perfect disregard of consequences to 
health. He cautions them in words not to under- 
take too much, and smilingly surrounds them with a 
thousand evidences that if they do not strain every 
nerve they will forfeit the respect of himself and 
of every one in the institution whose respect is 
worth having Gymnasiums are built, but this 
does not signify that the faculties have learned that 
their first duty is to send forth to the wearing strug- 
gles of life men in high and dynamic health; on the 
contrary, it generally means that the professors of 
other departments have a new bone over which 
they will wrangle for the shreds of time attaching 
to it. This is not fancy. A professor of physical 
culture in one of the advanced colleges states that 
the energy of some of the students is so entirely 
consumed by the intense mental application re- 
quired of them that, bad as the alternative is, it is 
better to let them off without any gymnasium 
exercise (and this means substantially no exercise) 
than to draw further on their exhausted vital- 
ity. 

"There are hundreds of examples like the follow- 
ing to prove these statements. At a certain Re- 
gents’ meeting of a certain State University a 
report on the unsanitary condition of the chemi- 
cal laboratory was presented. A number of stu- 
dents had been made ill by it, and chemistry was 
becoming unpopular. The President recommended 
immediate renovation of the building. But why ? 
Because, as he pointed out to the Board, the depart- 
ment of chemistry would languish if they neglected 
it; not so many students would take that course: 
by no means because he perceived that for his stu- 
dents health is a thing in comparison with which 
chemistry is trivial. Denuded of verbiage and 
mysticism, it was that chemistry is more than 
man, that meat is more than life. It was a 
melancholy but natural thing for the Regents to 
table the laboratory report, and delay action 
until a more convenient season. Not being yet 
awake to the transcendent importance of chem- 
istry, they concluded to do nothing about the matter 
whatever. 

After this chemical episode came another not 
less typical and depressing. The President had 
some communications to offer concerning the gym- 
nasium and the trained medical adviser lately in- 
stalled. He made it manifest with a twinkle of 
the eye, which everybody appreciated—for there 
was a general twinkle among all the Regents—that, 
in his mind, the prime importance of the whole 
gymnasium affair was its furnishing a vent for the 
animal spirits of the boys. Nota hint of its essen- 
tial function in brain-building ; not a breath betray- 


ing recognition of the sacredness of health in and 
of itself whether, it built brain or not. 

Why is it not realized by the illustrious chiefs of 
our education that the culture of physique is brain 
culture, and the degradation of physique is brain 
decay? The general answer is that our educators 
are carrying upon their shoulders a burden of tra- 
dition which they have not as yet the originality 
and daring to throw off. Some are plainly con- 
scious of what they ought to do, but timidity re- 
strains them. They dread the bread-and-butter 
mass of educators who wish to go on with the con- 
venient aid of inherited momentum. If a less self- 
engrossed person says to the majority of educators, 
in the words of Professor Maclaren, of Oxford, 
“ How many gifted men have broken down, and are 
daily breaking down, with their life’s work only half 
done, when they might, humanly speaking, have 
completed it with ease and success had they not 
carried it on in utter disregard of the fact that to 
insure health of mind they must possess health of 
body,” and suggests to them that invincible facts 
require some alterations in the elaborate machine that 
we keep up for brain perfecting, this incautious 
person runs the risk of losing his reputation as an im- 
placable grinder, which is the loss of his educational 
head. For, say the orthodox, these reforms mean 
less work. You want less examining, fewer books 
read through, less matter packed away labeled in 
the brain; it would not surprise us if you are your- 
self inefficient, and this is the cause of your recal- 
citrancy. 

Is not this, in our day of educational barbarity, 
enough to frighten the veriest educational Cromwell 
into conformity ? 

At one of our first universities the tenure of 
office of a young instructor or professor is insecure, 
and he is made to feel that nearly everything de- 
pends on his productivity. The University aims to 
foster original research, and the theory seems to be 
that the investigators cannot be reminded in too 
many ways or too often that they must keep alive. 
Actual rest under these circumstances is almost out 
of the question. In speaking of the matter one of 
them acknowledged that he and many others were 
reckless in their neglect and abuse of health, but, 
he asked, how could one do otherwise and retain 
one’s position? It is a fair question whether the 
really great things of the world have been gener- 
ated in this manner. Another remarked that the 
sentiment is in the air that one is of little account 
unless constantly publishing something, and that, in 
his own case, this feeling made him discontented 
with the slow, patient labor required for all valuable 
production. A hard-working professor who in- 
dulged nature with the fewest possible hours of 
sleep, and who has since broken down, said of a 
colleague on the faculty, who seldom worked even- 
ings, that he had a wonderfully easy time and he 
could not see how he got along. 

I have not quoted the complaints of dissatisfied 
schoolboys, but the judgments of mature men, all 
of whom stand in the very front rank of their 
specialties. 

A personal friend of mine sacrificed his life work- 
ing through another leading university on scholar- 
ships. This was plainly a sacrifice to the college 
fetish that man, for educational purposes, is all 
intellect. When an actual student goes to the 
college or university, the brain is let in and the 
body is requested to stand four years in the vesti- 
bule. Under college patronage all sorts of miracles 
are wrought with the unsupported brain. If the 
neglected body dies meanwhile, it is sad, because it 
cuts short the mental miracle-working. At this uni- 
versity a young man of eminent capacity, already, 
I believe, a member of the faculty, died recently 
from the sheer exhaustion of an overwrought brain, 
and one of the ablest professors was compelled not 
long since to abandon his work because the physical 
machinery gave out. Every institution that is 
“keeping up with the times ’”’ has likewise its rec- 
ord of students and instructors who have gone to 
pieces physically and wrecked their prospects. 
Wherever you go you meet college men trying to 
recuperate. 

When professors think it their duty or privilege 
to transmute their own life-blood into learning, and 
so sin against nature that, in the very prime of 
their years, with work for them just fairly begin- 
ning, their powers fail, what mercy or reason 
will they have in their dealings with the youth 
under them’ As Goethe said, “ All the learning 
in the world is still no judgment.” Naturally, 
wherever we go there are college men trying to re- 
cuperate. 

Under the system by which the higher degrees 


are now conferred, I invariably advise a young man 
not to take one, both for the sake of his health and of 
his self-respect. And yet I know of the leading 
officer of a college who says that all professors 
hereafter appointed to the institution must have a 
doctor’s degree. Mrs. Darcy’s sober inquiry of 
Robert Elsmere, if he does not think he would 
more interesting if he had a handle to his namb, 
involuntarily recurs to us. 

If a man has a private fortune and is spiritually 
liberated—that is, has learned to consult the lead- 
ings of his own nature, and is bent only on the 
steady, natural development of his powers, and is 
therefore delivered from the infatuation of a degree— 
the university is a safe place for him. Otherwise, 
and particularly if he has the increasingly common 
nervous American temperament, it is not safe. I 
do not stand alone in this judgment. 

Here is proof of these conclusions from a dif- 
ferent source. In Professor Hart's admirable book, 
“German Universities,” there is a suggestive 
chapter entitled “The Final Agony of Prepara- 
tion.” The next chapter, entitled “ Examination,” 
opens thus: “ The unfortunate circumstance that 
prevented my entering the examination by the 
middle of October was one that has frustrated many 
a well-laid scheme of ‘ mice and men.’ I broke down 
in health. For six months I had worked under 
what engineers would call a pressure of fifty pounds 
to the square inch. All through the enervating 
weather of spring, and the depressing heat of the 
dog-days, I had slaved over books and notes, eight 
and ten and twelve hours a day, without a rest, 
without even a break in the dull monotony, and 
now nature resented the outrage.”” More I cannot 
quote for want of space, save this sentence: “ I 
could neither sleep by night nor rest by day, and 
was nervous to the last degree.” How pleased the 
professors must have been! They approve this 
self-immolation, because it shows the “true spirit 
of the scholar.” 

It may be objected that the case last noted hap- 
pened in Germany ; but we have copied Germany, 
and there is no more pernicious and parching per- 
son to have contact with than a dull, unoriginal, 
non-human man—and such may be a high-priest 
and zealot of this age of intellectual cram—Ger- 
manized by indiscriminating absorption of German 
university processes, and given an American chair. 
Let a dirge be sung for those who enter his class- 
room. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN FACTORY 
HANDS. 


By CLARENCE DEMING. 


FEW years ago, during a prolonged stay in 

England following a briefer sojourn in the 
same country, the writer took much pains to examine 
the condition and traits of the English factory 
hands in comparison with our American toilers of 
the same class. Naturally, a quest covering so 
large a group of the population in both lands com- 
pelled the widest differentiations. It reminded one 
a good deal of Mr. Beecher’s witty query, “ What 
sized coats do people in general wear?” Yet out 
of many personal studies of the English artisan 
came certain definite conclusions which observation 
constantly strengthened, and which were confirmed 
by Englishmen who were themselves employers of 
factory labor, or otherwise in close touch with the 
working classes. 

The American in England who observes eritie- 
ally her high life and low, will, I believe, be im- 
pressed deeply by the wide physical gap between 
the two. In body, at least, the English man and 
woman in the upper, or upper middle, ranks of 
society very visibly surpass the American man and 
woman of the same high social grade. The former 
are more brawny in figure, ruddier tinted in flesh, 
slightly taller in stature, and more robu&t and curv- 
ilinear as a human type. But the moment we go 
down to the English factory hand the contrast ends, 
or, rather, is reversed. We encounter, then, in 
England—I speak always as to the average—a 
bodily frame inferior to that of the American 
workman ; cheeks more pallid, chests more shallow ; 
a face less piquant and intelligent, and a bearing 
less free and assertive. Many as are the exceptions 
to these rules both in our country and the mother 
land, this is the persistent contrast that always 
asserts itself, expressing in physique the same 
gulf between class and mass in England which is 
to be seen there in distinctions purely social. It 
seems to repeat, in terms of flesh and blood, the 
old dictum which Matthew Arnold has partly con- 
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firmed, that England is the best country in the 
world for Dives, but an indifferent one for the 
r. 

P The same contrast between the English and 
American mechanic in favor of the latter is to be 
traced in religion and morals, using the latter 
word to refer,to sins rather than to crimes. As 
to licentiousness the difference is vast, and the dis- 
parity is even more marked in the drinking habit. 
Where the American workman lips pints, the Eng- 
lish factory hand swills his quarts. They are 
usually quarts, too, of a heady beer more quickly 
brutalizing in its effects than our milder lager ; or, 
if a spirituous liquor, the drink is apt to be an im- 
pure brandy where the American takes whisky— 
not much finer in quality, perhaps, but a somewhat 
less potent weapon of Satan. The awful preva- 
lence of the same vice among the English factory 
women—whose favored tipple is gin—need only be 
mentioned here, with the affix that to it, in part, must 
be traced that inferior place of the sex and the 
domestic brutishness so common in the English 
factory town. But this evil of the cup, so bewailed 
by philanthropists of England, and so vivid in her 
excise statistics, has its tap root in the national 
climate. Go to Sheffield or Birmingham or Man- 
chester on almost any day between mid-October 
and March; mark the deep fog that hangs over 
those working hives, the depressing gloom of nature 
out-of-doors, the sooty smoke that dims the rare 
sun and intensifies the dank mist! Here is the 
climatic condition that lures the poor toiler to the 
lighted rooms of sin with a seductiveness undreamt 
of in the clearer air and sunnier sky of an Ameri- 
ean factory town. Those dark smoke-fogs that 
lower over the manufacturing cities of England 
seem to reverse a law of nature and feed the fires 
of sheol below. 

How much more effective as producer and wage- 
earner the British worker might be but for his cups 
let these words of Thomas Brassey attest: “On 
the Great Northern Railroad there was a celebrated 
gang of navvies who did more work in a day than 
any other gang on the line, and always left off work 
an hour or an hour and a half earlier than any 
other men. Every navvy in this powerful gang 
was a teetotaler.”’ 

Inferior to the American toiler of the loom and 
forge as the English mechanic is in body and 
morale, he has countervailing traits. One is his 
profounder respect for law and the institutions of 
organized society. Often a 1adical in politics and 
a shouter at mass-meetings, yet scratch his skin 
and you find a substratum of deference not only 
for law but even for the aristocracy. You visit his 
home, and very often you shall find a print of the 
Queen, of some member of her family, or of the 
royal family group hung from his walls. In private 
talk he is far less rancorous than at the club, in the 
procession, or on the platform The natal British 
conservatism pours through his veins, albeit in a 
sub-current. I do not know what statistics of 
crimes, as distinguished from immoralities, may 
show in the great factory cities of England, but I 
venture to believe that they would compare favorably 
with those of Pittsburg—certainly as regards those 
crimes that come above the purview of the police 
court. It follows that the English factory hand 
has more regard for vested rights and his employ- 
er’s interests than the American of the same class. 
In England the trades-unions are very powerful, 
highly organized and enduring, but less aggressive 
than the more ephemeral ones of America. Until 
lately, and among the unskilled laborers of London, 
British strikes have been usually against reduction 
of wages rather than for an increase, and more 
quickly ‘than in our country the strikers have ap- 
pealed toarbitration. As proof of this self-restraint 
it may be cited that, although four years ago the 
boycott was so familiar a word and fact in our in- 
dustrial centers, that illegal expedient is well-nigh 
unknown in England. To this rule of disguised 
moderation a few English cities, notably North- 
ampton, the home of the shoemakers, are conspicu- 
ous exceptions. 

As a worker in those branches of factory toil 
that are monotonous, the English mechanic, when 
moral and steady, equals, if he does not excel, the 
American ; but his irregular habits lower the aver- 
age below our plane. In the branches that exact 
nervous deftness, as well as in invention, he is 
clearly inferior to the American mechanic. His 
comforts of living in his superpopulated country 
are ‘decidedly below our industrial level. In the 
larger cities he is terribly hived in tenements, and 
though he often leases his little home, containing 
three or four rooms, at about $60 a year, he has 


rarely that stimulus of ownership which spurs the 
manhood of the American toiler, whose earnings 
can secure the small city lot or a more expansive 
home site in the factory village. In schooling also 
he is left behind by his American rival, but he is 
advancing swiftly since the enactment of the Eng- 
lish laws relating to education and the employment 
of child labor; and he compensates for this defect 
by a certain practical wisdom begotten by the 
debates at the clubs, by his cheap literature, and by 
the common habit, even if he is quite illiterate, of 
hearing another read aloud. Talk on a theme like 
polities with the British toiler, and it is surprising 
to see how often his hard sense, set forth in the 
crudest words, punctures the marrow of the ques- 
tion. The American worker will discuss the same 
subject more grammatically, but with less solid 
wisdom. 

How do English factory wages compare with 
those of our own land?—by wages, of course, 
meaning, not money paid, but what a day’s work 
actually buys of creature comforts. On this oft- 
vexed and much-controverted point the writer, dur- 
ing his last stay in England, made a careful com- 
parison, reaching into all grades of factory work 
and costs of living. In unskilled labor the result 
distilled from a mass of figures was about thirty- 
one per cent. in favor of the American; in labor 
moderately skilled, nineteen per cent.; in skilled 
labor, about ten per cent. As to the average of 
these figures, or twenty per cent., it may be stated 
that it fell only about one per cent. below the esti- 
mate of a leading American statist made up at about 
the same time. So far as this computation bears 
on our tariff problem and matters of Anglo-Ameri- 
can competition, it is obviously imperfect unless it 
includes also the relative efficiency in labor of the 
American and English factory hand. But, that 
complex point aside, any one who will add one-fifth 
to his income or wages and then transmute that 
fifth into its increment of comforts, will see how very 
considerable is still the disparity. 


THE THINGS THAT WILL NOT DIE.’ 


By Epwarp ROWLAND SILL. 


wr am I glad will stay when I have passed 
From this dear valley of the world, and stand 
On yon snow-glimmering peaks, and lingering cast 
From that dim land 
A backward look, and haply stretch my hand, 
Regretful, now the wish comes true at last ? 


Sweet strains of music I am glad will be \ 
Still wandering down the wind, for men will hear 
And think themselves from all their care set free, 
And heaven near 
When summer stars burn very still and clear, 
And waves of sound are swelling like the sea. 


And it is good to know that overhead 

Blue skies will brighten, and the sun will shine, 
And flowers be sweet in many a garden bed, 

And, all divine, 

(For are they not, O Father, thoughts of thine ?) 
Earth’s warmth and fragrance shall on men be shed. 


And I am glad that Night will always come, 


Hushing all sounds, even the soft-voiced birds, 
Putting away all light from her deep dome, 

Until are heard 

In the wide starlight’s stillness, unknown words, 
That make the heart ache till it find its home. 


And I am glad that neither golden sky, 

Nor violet lights that linger on the hill, 
Nor ocean’s wistful blue shall satisfy, 

But they shall fill 

With wild unrest and endless longing still, 
The soul, whose hope beyond them all must lie. 


And I rejoice that love shall never seem 
So perfect as it ever was to be, 
But endlessly that inner haunting dream 
Each heart shall see 
Hinted in every dawn’s fresh purity, 
Hopelessly shadowed in each sunset’s gleam. 


And though warm mouths will kiss and hands will cling, 
And thought by silent thought be understood, 
I do rejoice that the next hour will bring 
That far-off mood 
t, first 
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That drives one like a lonely child to God, 
Who only sees and measures everything. 


And it is well that when these feet have pressed 
The outward path from earth, ’twill not seem sad 

To them that stay ; but they who love me best 
Will be most glad 
That such a long unquiet now has had, 

At last, a gift of perfect peace and rest. 


JOHN CALVIN’S SOUL MARCHING ON. 


By tue Rev. James M. Wuiron, Pu.D. 


N 1883 a Commission appointed for that pur- 
pose published a statement of the doctrinal 
beliefs of the Congregational churches of America. 
This is now their generally accepted statement. 
The most significant thing about it is, that while 
up to that time these churches had adhered, “ for 
substance of doctrine,” to a system so thoroughly 
Calvinistic as that of the Westminster Confession, 
now up for discussion among Presbyterians, every 
trace of what is viewed as distinctive Calvinism has 
been eliminated from it, and that without causing 
dissension or offense. 

Such a fact illustrates the remark of Dr. Schaff 
in the October number of the “ Presbyterian Re- 
view:” “Let us be honest, and confess that old 
Calvinism is fast dying out.” Yes, but let us also 
be discriminating, so as to be both honest and just. 
Calvin, like other men, borrowed or inherited much 
from his predecessors. He also made original contri- 
butions to theology. The old and the new are 
combined in the system known as Calvinism. They 
ean easily be discriminated. It will appear that 
what seems going to decay was not original with 
Calvin, and may fitly be called by the name of his 
great master, Augustine. On the contrary, the 
conceptions which Calvin introduced into theology 
show no sign of waning vitality. In a just discrim 
ination it is these which should be accounted as 
essential Calvinism, in distinction from what is 
popularly so called. 

Augustine had gone to what Dr. Schaff calls the 
“untenable extreme ” of suspending the whole his- 
tory of the world upon the act of Adam, and Cal 
vin followed him, teaching that the entire race was 
thereby subjected to the wrath of God. Other parts 
of the Augustinian scheme, with but slight modifi- 
cations, were reproduced by Calvin in the doctrines 
of an arbitrary election of a part of mankind to 

, and the reprobation of the rest ; the damna- 
tion of all heathens and of some children ; and an 
atonement limited to the elect. It would be diffi- 
cult to find a professed Calvinist to-day from whose 
belief more or less of these tenets have not died out. 
This is especially so as regards limited atonement, 
and the damnation of heathen and infants, and the 
“ dreadful decree,” as Calvin termed it, of reproba- 
tion. Even as to the decree of election a change of 
view is going on among Calvinists which makes it 
quite another thing—a missionary election, not a 
proscriptive one, designed, as Professor Bruce, of 
Glasgow, teaches, “to fit the few for blessing the 
many, one for blessing all.” Nor is the change of 
view less marked in which Calvin’s doctrine of the 
ruin of the race by Adam’s sin is given up by men 
like Dr. Schaff as “ an untenable extreme ;” though 
here is the most of hesitation in formulating any 
other account of the universal birth-taint. Evi- 
dently it is no longe¥ true, as in Pastor Robinson's 
day, that “the Calvinists still stick where Calvin 
left them.”” Among those who are so called there 
has long been occasion for Professor Park’s humor- 
ous division into Calvinist, Calvinistic, Calvinistical, 
and Calvinisticalish. 

But the system above described by some of its 
main points is the Augustinianism of the fifth cent- 
ury. It is called by Calvin’s name because by him, 
as its second founder, revived and improved. If 
there was anything in Calvin’s system which was 
not common to Calvin with others, but peculiar to 
him, it is to this that his name should be distinct- 
ively attached. If, in the concrete combination of 
old ideas and new which is known as Calvinism, 
the new elements of Calvin’s own origination are 
still in vigorous life, it is very far from the truth to 
think of Calvinism proper as dying out. There are 
two of these elements of proper Calvinism. They 
are the very lime and iron in the vital current of 
modern theological thought. 

The first is the principle of individualism, which 
Calvin set up against the corporationism which had 
till then for more than a thousand years prevailed, 
whose maxim was that outside of the church there 
was no salvation. The Lutheran contention was for 
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the right of each believer to commune, through 
faith, with his divine Redeemer, without the inter- 
vention of any priestly or saintly mediator. In the 
exercise of this right the Protestant necessarily 
became for the time a come-outer, standing forth in 
independency against the judgment of the so-called 
Christian world. This isolation required heroic 
courage and rational support. To support it two 
very unlike principles were successively set up. 

The first was that of nationality in religion, set 
up by the Lutherans at the Diet of Spires in 1526. 
Each nation was to order its religion as it pleased, 
and the people were to conform to the religion of 
their prince. But this modified form of the old 
principle of co-operationism, though sustained for a 
while by the sentiment of nationality, was incom- 
patible with the Protestant maxim of the authority 
of the Christian conscience, and served only as a 
local and temporary expedient. The second and 
more enduring principle of individualism was set 
up by Calvin in 1536, in his “ Institutes of Theol- 
ogy,” called by the Catholics “the Koran of the 
heretics.” According to this, the sole spiritual 
sovereign on earth is the spiritual man in the court 
of his own conscience, under law directly and solely 
to his God. Each believer should regard himself 
in parity with every other as the elect and respon- 
sible servant of the Most High, predestinated by 
the Almighty Will to grace and glory, and kept 
thereunto by a hand from which none could pluck 
him. 

The mere idea of a divine predestination was 
nothing new. It had been a doctrine of the heathen 
theology that Homer taught. Augustine had 
wrought it into Christian theology. The original- 
ity of Calvin lay in his new application of it, the 
new principle of individualism which he derived 
from it. Augustine had turned it to the account of 
the great corporation of the hierarchical church. 
He taught that the believer was predestinated to 
be the recipient of a divine grace within the church, 
which was to be conveyed to him through the 
mediation of privileged priestly hands. Calvin 
turned it in just the opposite direction, to give a 
steel edge and an adamantine backing to the spirit 
of the lowliest individual believer, through the con- 
viction of his predestination to an immediateness of 
privilege and responsibility before God, in which 
no priest and no prince had right to intervene be- 
tween the humblest and the Most High. It was 
this doctrine which produced the Haguenots, the 
Puritans, the Covenanters—as indomitable men as 
the world has seen. Whoever reads to-day that 
terse, strong sentence from the Latin Bible which 
stands under the cornice of Calvin’s house in 
Geneva, Dominus Propugnaculum Meum—“ The 
Lord is my fortress”—realizes how unlike the 
present foot-ball in a metaphysical game was Cal- 
vin’s thought of predestination as the very citadel 
of the faith that faced a frowning world. 

Although Calvin himself was no democrat, 
democracy in Church and State was the logical 
issue of Calvin’s individualism, in its teaching of 
the equal worth of men in the eyes of the Infinite 
Sovereign who had called them to his service and 
glory. “It is in Calvinism,” says Green in his 
“ History of the English People,” “that the mod- 
ern world strikes its roots, for it was Calvinism 
that first revealed the worth and dignity of man. 
Called of God, and heir of heaven, the trader at 
his counter and the digger in his field suddenly 
rose into equality with the noble and the king.” 

But Calvin’s democratic assertion of the sovereign 
dignity and co-equality of Christian men, as the 
elect of God, required a balance to its individual- 
ism. Here we must make account of the second 
element of Calvinism proper—its uliar and 
original principle of catholicity. e Lutheran 
idea of national churches, each following the relig- 
ion of its prince, failed to satisfy the Christian 
sentiment of universality, in which the pretensions 
of the Papacy were intrenched. The spell of a 
world-wide Catholicism in its external unity could 
be offset only by the charm of a catholicity still 
more inclusive in its unity of spirit. This was set 
forth in Calvin's new doctrine of the church: “ The 
catholic or universal church, which is invisible, con- 
sists of the whole number of the elect that have 
been, are, or shall be ered into one, under 
Christ the Head thereof, and is the Spouse, the 
Body, the fullness of Him that filleth all in all.” 
No more novel or revolutionary principle has ever 
been introduced than this of the invisible catholic 
church. In an age when there was no recognition 
of Christian unity, except within the lines of visible 
forms, Calvin set up the idea of a far more inclu- 
sive communion, limited only to its center in Christ, 


the Head thereof. He thus introduced into the 
modern world the enduring principle of spiritual 
unity in spiritual things, as opposed to the formal 
and external unity of the papal organization, and 
the intellectual unity based upon the Protestant 
creeds. The effectiveness of this principle lay in 
its grand appeal to the Christian imagination of the 
little flocks of reformers to realize their essential 
unity with the good of all lands and times, and 
with the holy in all worlds, in a church catholic, 
from which, as Wyclif said, none could be excom- 
municated but he who excommunicated himself. 
For disclosing such a fellowship, of which no sen- 
tence of exclusion can deprive, the loneliest truth- 
seeker whom custom and prejudice have taught to 
pronounce the name of Calvin with aversion must 
still revere that namre, so long as he finds devout 
satisfaction in the thought of a community of truth- 
seekers more inviting and inclusive than any or all 
of the sects. 

These two principles, individualism and spiritual 
catholicity, constitute what is proper and peculiar 
to Calvinism, as distinct from the now decaying 
Augustinianism which was incorporated with it. It 
is through these that Calvin became, as M. Guizot 
declared, “ undoubtedly one of those men who did 
most to the establishment of religious liberty.’’ 
How Calvin would side in the theological contro- 
versies of our day is a question which, however fruit- 
less, is naturally suggested by the fact that he was 
so great an innovator upon the received ideas of his 
time. It is at least certain that his two principles 
lie at the root of all progress, intellectual, political, 
or religious. It is also certain that he is the spiritual 
father even of many who have advanced far beyond 
the limit which he had reached when he died. His 
influence, says Professor A. V.G. Allen, “ still lives 
on even in ecclesiastical circles which believe them- 
selves emancipated from any traces of his spirit.” 
The Augustinian body of his system may lie molder- 
ing and ready for the grave, but the Calvinistic soul 
of it is marching on. The Methodist in his abhor- 
rence of an arbitrary predestination, the Quaker 
dispensing with the sacraments, the spiritual Uni- 
tarian, like Emerson, in his revolt from all the creeds, 
are nevertheless essentially Calvinists. No less 
tenaciously than he do they hold to the two principles 
which are distinctively his, as by him first incor- 
porated into modern thought—the equal worth and 
responsibility of every servant of the Lord of all, 
and the indestructible spiritual fellowship of all lives 
which aspire to the object of the world’s Redeemer— 
“Thy kingdom come.” 


ART IN FICTION. 
IN TWO PARTS.-I. 
By StrerHen Henry THAYER. 


RT is not an imitator, but an interpreter; it 
serves under nature, with humility and rever- 
ence. Men whoworship in the Temple of Art pay 
homage to its sacred laws. The high priest in its 
service laments his great shortcoming, since what 
he does falls infinitely behind the ideal; yet he 
keeps a serene faith, and will not swerve in his 
purpose to conquer the truth. 

The artist will not trust to his own caprice, nor 
follow the dictates of blind prejudice. Caprice and 
prejudice are lawless, and are forever leading their 
followers into the desert, there to forsake them. 

The principles of art are as ancient as law, yet 
they are a prophecy and presentiment of all the ages 
to dota they are kindred with nature. Art is 
the right hand of nature; the one bestows existence 
and being, the other refines on these, and elaborates 
civilized man. Under the laws of creation we are 
nature’s children ; but under the laws of evolution 
we are art’s. Art is a prime educator; it does not 
stop at outward forms or phenomena, but dares to 
enlarge upon and interpret man, with the beauty 
and energy inhering in mind, passion, soul. Are 
these beyond its domain? Does art-end where the 
ethical and the psychological begin? Are these 
latter moral and scientific only ? Is notthe Supreme 
Author a Supreme Artist? The writer of fiction 
should be one of the first rate artists; he is an 
ethical teacher also; and, again, he is a close and 
accurate student in all that relates to psychological 
phenomena—or should be. The novelist gives you 
adventure, incident, narrative; but he must give 
more : to be great as an artist, he must reflect motive, 
purpose, heart, love; he must present character 
through the medium of an ethical, an emotional, and 
a spiritual life—not as a copyist or mere delineator, 
but as an interpreter and seer. 


There is close analogy, part of the way at least, 


between the esthetic artist and the artist in fiction; 
and if we go far enough, we find that this analogy 
is not superficial: they are governed by like laws, 
and work under similar conditions, until we feel that 
they are more than analogous. One artist works for 
the correct blending in proportion, harmony, beauty, 
and cvlor,in the outer and visible relations ; the true 
artist in fiction aims at these identities from an 
ethical and an introspective view. There is an 
underlying beauty of character, as well as beauty of 
face and form ; as there is ugliness of character, and 
ugliness of face and form: how to use contrasts to 
best exhibit the beautiful, as well as the ignoble, is a 
study common to both esthetics and ethies. 

You have seen photography employed to repro- 
duce the different positions of horses in action. 
These mere sun-pictures are not art; there is noth- 
ing of the historic or of ideal nobility and beauty 
expressed in these; they simply illustrate the 
automatic figure, the machine, not the life and 
spirit of the animal: we want to see the artistic, 
the heroic horse, or, if we do not, in the name of 
art we ought, not only because we like him better, 
but because he is the true horse. 

Art is both ideal and real. The painter faith- 
fully reproduces forest, landscape, sea: shall he 
leave out atmosphere, cloud effects, light and 
shade? If he does, his picture is not art. “The 
light that never was on sea or land,” “the conse- 
cration and the poet’s dream,” rightfully has a 
place in his art. 

Realism and idealism—two very much worn 
words—express no antagonism ; they represent ele- 
ments capable of harmonious blending. They have 
a dual relation as apt and complete as any marriage 
under primal laws; as sense and imagination, as 
reason and emotion, as body and spirit, they have 
community in human life, and are factors which, 
when separately employed in art, produce anoma- 
lies, misrepresentations, inhumanities. The inter- 
vention of imagination between nature and imita- 
tion, produces unity and beauty, and is as essential 
to a spiritual perception of true art as it is to its 
vital representation. Eliminate the ideal element, 
and art has no inspiration; eliminate the realistic, 
and art is ethereal, sublimated, false as a dream. 
Art, then, works not only with present and obvious 
material, and with concrete life, but it works with 
ideas and the imagination, with the undefined, the 
intangible; it not only interprets what it sees, but 
what it feels; it has heart, religion; it is a living 
thing, or it is nothing. 

So art is comprehensive as well as particular ; it 
demands breadth as well as detail. ‘The technical 
worker only is not an artist, he is a specialist. 
Noble art wants room ; if is catholic and free; it 
breathes through a soul. A perfectly formed face 
on canvas, with expression left out, is not a human 
face, only a shape well formed. The mere draughts- 
man is a mechanic until he has been admitted to the 
secret of interpretation ; his genius is utterly and 
hopelessly fettered until it shall break with the 
taskmaster and assert the law of liberty. Some 
inferior sculptors finish their work in orderly and 
methodical preciseness—piecemeal, as we say—as 
the copyist might copy; but the real genius chips 
his block here and there, until you shall see the 
growing statue revealing its beauty at all points as 
if struggling to free itself from the marble. You 
know it is all there, though half hidden, for you 
feel its whole truth in the suggestions of a part. 

So we may say of the novelist, who fills so large 
a place in the literary creation of to-day: he does 
not need to employ the utmost niceness of detail, 
the fall and exact minuteness of a prototype, in his 
characters ; there must be the impulse of the ecre- 
ative power in his imagination, the genius that feels 
a truth in art asthe quick ear detects harmonies 
or discords. We may hardly be called satirical if 
we suspect that half of our average novelists, to-day, 
study phrenological charts in making up their char- 
acters; there seems to be a mania for copying and 
mechanism ; a maximum of reproduction and imita- 
tion, to a minimum of creative power. The nov- 
elist now describes with Jenkins-like nimbleness, 
minuteness, and fidelity: he apes the typical fri- 
volity and conversation of current society ; the cor- 
rect vocabulary of his particular species; the 
proper and conventional habits of their social cant, 
taste, and verbalism, until, as has been said, he 
fairly competes with the phonograph; he estab- 
lishes and maintains a dead level of cleverness, 
introduces mild episodes or mock tragedy, with 
about the same purpose, or no-purpose, as the small 
boy plays the soldier. We find but little of even a 
suggestion of those immeasurable impulses and 
conflicting, precipitate passions and motives which 
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nerve and possess the soul, and baffle will and 
reason ; surely, are not exaltation, heroism, nice or 
powerful sensitiveness, and nice or violent distinc- 
tions, contingents in character as well as the dull, 
the ordinary, the commonplace ? 

It may be said that the novel does not take its 
impulse or importance more from art than from 
life ; the world looks upon the novelist as one of its 
ethical teachers, as a moral and spiritual force; 
the tendency to good or bad is a legitimate question, 
the answer to which goes far to justify or condemn ; 
hence, we not only want usages and manners, the 
realism of the surface, the appointments of the con- 
ventional and superficial drama, the charming noth- 
ings that may be said or done in a lady’s boudoir. 
These are minor and incidental components of 
human experience. But every life is, in part, a 
tragedy—if not outwardly acted, then inwardly felt. 
The meanest soul is possessed, in its extremity, by 
alternations of hope and despair ; the human heart 
is an instrument with its various intensities and 
tones; and do you, O Novelist, know how to render 
these, that they may discourse “the still, sad music 
of humanity”? With these components of ele- 
mentary life, the novelist must join this other of 
sympathy with the spirit of his time. No great 
novel writer defies the current tendency of con- 
temporary thought ; he works within the range of 
his own age; he gives a voice to its ideal in relig- 
ion, society, culture, and conscience; he indicates 
the height and depth of its moral ideas and tuition. 
If that which he writes is to live, it must divine and 
define the progress of art, motive, and all civilizing 
and educating forces ; it must certify to its time, as 
do the tablets and cylinders of the Chaldeans. 

Undoubtedly the present vogue of realism ,in 
fiction—going to the extreme of tedious and incon- 
sequential dialogue, introducing endless delinea- 
tion of mannerisms and minor impulses—is simply 
in obedience to the law of supply and demand. If 
the average novel reader is disposed to indolent 
recreation only, in his reading, nor cares to be dis- 
turbed or stirred by the more absorbing situations of 
human feeling and action, that disposition will find 
author and publisher ready to supply it. This, it 
may be, is a reaction from the romantic spirit of 
the earlier years of the century, when, as in the 
excursions of Scott, readers were fascinated by 
splendid idealizations of tradition, sketched on a 
large field, and enriched by the blazonry of knight- 
hood and the clashing tournaments of a warlike 
chivalry. But extreme reactions are not abiding ; 
there is no satisfying quality in sheer obvious out- 
ward show, to a race so intellectually and ethically 
urgent and masterful as eur own; and the monot- 
ony of dreary stretches of daintily polished noth- 
ings is clearly exhausting the patience of a portion 
of a very patient constituency, and the tolera- 
tion of the critical craft. This whole method and 
fashion, in novels, is beginning to lag on the stage, 
and the effect is discernible in the transitional class 
of novels whick are for the moment in fashion, of 
the Conway-Haggard type: weird, impossible tales 
that only attract as huge dreams, and command 
readers for the senseless wonder they excite at 
fabulous structures of plot and adventure. These 
in turn will swiftly fade out, and we shall soon 
press our demands for a more wholesome pabulum 
for the mind and imagination to feed upon in 
fiction. The worthier novel will come again, as it 
came to us from the genius of Bronté, of Thack- 
eray, of Hugo, of George Eliot and Hawthorne. 
It will come with its powerful contrasts; for that 
beauty of character which we call nobleness or 
rectitude can hardly find adequate expression, nay, 
rather, it is a passive, negative thing, unless it is 
antagonized by the aggressive forces of evil. Beauty 
in a novel is not like beauty in a poem, dependent 
so much on the pleasurablé resources of the im- 
agery, the fancy, the construction, the metaphor, 
and the music, as on the quick, magnetic touch of 
true and beautiful moral similitude and sympathy 
in its relations with living situations and charac- 
ters. Again, we are told that “All great art or 
work carries with it a poignancy incompatible with 
humor ;” we can certainly testify to the profound 
seriousness of great works of fiction. At best, 
humor is but a foil that serves to lighten the burden 
of a story ; how many great writers we can name 
who seem destitute of it, or who seldom employ it! 

If these foregoing conditions of art in fiction are 
essential, the present novelist must greatly modify 
his standards. Is it true that the average story- 
teller of to-day aims at the mental eye, the social 
taste, or the ethical competency of the schoolgirl, 
thinking thereby to strike a happy medium in the 
average caliber of his army of readers? Does he 


not realize, if this be true, that he is pitching his 
keynote in tune with a mind ill trained, and with 
a soul which has scarcely felt the life of over- 
mastering sentiment or of underlying passions ? 
It should be the aim of the true artist in fiction to 
reach the plane of his higher audience, and not 
merely to win the commendation of the lesser. 
There is a profound motive and spirit in the crea- 
tion of a master-work of fiction that finds no suffi- 
cient appreciation from one who would read as a 
lady would attend the opera, or a man play at 
billiards; that author who has wrought through 
the deeper insight of human life commands sym- 
pathy and study only from those who can comprehend 
the standpoint from which he labors. It is true 
that the readers of fiction—though passing through 
a transitional period—are making progress up- 
ward. But such progress depends almost wholly on 
the nobleness of the ideal that leads them; that 
which satisfies or soothes the drudging mind does 
not stimulate it. The novel-reading world, every- 
where, needs to be moved to better tastes and aims, 
and not remain satisfied in its present estate. 


FREE FOR THE DAY. 
By Dr. C. ABBorrt. 


“Free for the day! I scarce need tell the rest : 
An aimless youth again, and Nature’s guest.” 


. magic lurks in any four words of the Queen’s 
English, it is to be looked for here. Free for the 
day! Neither in books nor out of them have I met 
with a phrase more full of meaning, one more 
comprehensively suggestive. To me, eight weeks 
in the noisy city had seemed almost a year, and at 
last came a pause in my occupation and a day to 
myself. No decision could be reached in a reason- 
able time by calmly thinking the matter over, so, clos- 
ing my eyes, 1 spun myself on one heel, determined 
to walk a good ten miles in whatever direction I 
faced when my whirling body came to rest. Fort- 
une favored me, for I found myself looking directly 
toward the river. This put an end to my walking 
ten miles in a bee line, for the river was not one 
mile distant, and, except at a distant point, could 
not be crossed. With a light heart I made for the 
river, and, reaching the shore, sat in a cozy nook 
where driftwood had conveniently lodged. Walk- 
ing is capital sport at all times, but a comfortable 
outlook never comes amiss, and resting at the end of 
one mile is as natural as at the end of a dozen. 
Thoreau speaks of looking seaward while at Cape 
Cod and having all America behind him. I took 
my cue from him, and, looking only down stream 
and not far beyond, saw only the rippling waters. 
Every ripple carried its atom of the town dust from 
my eyes, and in an hour I saw the world again with 
clear vision. ‘Something of the old self thrilled my 
veins, but still I was loth to leave so sweet a spot. 
I had no promise of better things, and, though early 
February, the wild words of an ancient chronicler 
came to mind. Wrote a mendacious Englishman 


in 1648, of this river—the Delaware—that it was’ 


“scituate in the best and same temper as Italy,’ 
and goes on to say, it “is freed from the extreme 
cold and barrennesse of the one { New England ] and 
heat and aguish marshes of the other [ Virginia ];” 
all of which is a (to put it mildly) mistake. And 
then the romancer adds, the Delaware Valley “ is 
like Lombardy, . . . and partaketh of the health- 
iest aire and most excellent commodities of Europe.” 
Then follows a bit of nonsense about the wild beasts 
and agricultural capabilities. Why could not those 
old travelers be truthful? There is not one but 
deals in absurdities, and it would appear that they 
rounded off every paragraph with a flight of the 
imagination. If his account be true, reindeer and 
moose, as well as elk and deer, tramped these river 
shores but three centuries ago, and the buffalo 
roamed over the Crosswicks meadows. This is 
extremely improbable. Moose and reindeer bones 
have been found, it is true, and even traces of the 
musk-ox, but all goes to show that it was far longer 
ago than three centuries. That there are traces, 
too, of map found associated with them goes for 
nothing. Such association does not bring the now 
arctic animals down to a recent date in this river 
valley, but places man in an indefinitely long ago. 
If there is any one fact well established, it is ‘the 
antiquity of Man in America, and those who, even 
in scientific journals, say the evidences so far are 
not trustworthy, and all that, utter greater absurd- 
ities than the old chronicler I have quoted. 

A word more: if the author quoted had in mind 
such a winter as this, perhaps he cannot be held as 
intentionally wrong as to the climate; but why need 
he have exaggerated? As if the round of the seasons 


in Jersey could be better, when they are as they 
should be! The truth, two hundred and odd years 
ago, would not have frightened a would-be settler ; 
but such a winter as this might. The present 
meteorological “ flummux,” which plays the fool 
with all animate nature, is what the old-time Indians 
called niskelan—ugly weather; and they gave it 
the proper name. 

But hang the whole crew of historians and scien- 
tists !—this is my holiday! The water is very blue 
to-day, very ripply, and flaked here and there with 
a dainty bit of foam. ‘This is running water at 
its best. It smells sweetest now. And what an 
odor that is which rises from a broad river! 
The essence of the mountains many a mile away, 
the ooze of the black-soiled meadows over which 
I have just passed, the dead leaves and brush- 
wood, and, too, the grand old trees that line the 
river’s shore, all give up some subtle perfume, 
which, mingling over the river, is wafted to the 
shore. It intoxicates. Every breath indrawn 
thrills the nerves and cleanses the city-soiled fibers 
of our being.—But let no more be said. As I 
stood, straight as a signal-light upon the shore, my 
eye caught a strange mound of bleached driftwood 
in the distance, and curiosity at once drew me 
toward it: a recently drowned cow, that dogs had 
torn. Such possible drawbacks warn one against 
enthusiasm as to country odors. As for myself, I 
walked down stream, thinking new thoughts. 

Having an odd fish in sight when by the river's 
side, I am never lonely. Odd fish are too plentiful 
in town: never a glut of them—the proper sort—in 
the water. The average minnow is an endless 
source of amusement. Its rough-and-tumble exist- 
ence is encouraging to striving mortals. The min- 
now’s ingenuity is hourly taxed to escape danger, 
yet never have I seen one in despair. To-day was 
a red-letter one in this respect. Off in a shallow 
pool, not two yards square, was a huge hump-backed 
minnow. Its spine was as twisted as a corkscrew, 
and its locomotion as erratic as lightning. How 
could such a fish secure its prey? was the question 
that puzzled me ; and, fatgng to hit upon a solution, 
I tried to capture the fish for my aquarium. When 
one has neither net, line, nor other device, fishing is 
uncertain, except with the professional liars. I 
tried scooping with my hands, and have only to 
relate as a result that the hump-backed minnow 
appeared’ to make a springboard of its tail and 
leap over my hands with the grace and ease of a 
professional acrobat. After several attempts on my 
part to circumvent the minnow, it suddenly disap- 
peared. I looked in vain for it all through the little 
pool. It had gone. At last I stepped back to turn 
to new scenes, when the hump-backed minnow leapt 
from a pebble on the water’s edge, with about the 
agility of a frog! Of course this will go the way 
of all fish stories; but I do not mind telling it, for 
all that. 

It is the unexpected that happens—a remark, by 
the way, that dates B. c.—when the rambler has no 
particular quest in mind. I had almost forgotten 
that birds were in existence, when a large one ran 
along the pebbly beach, not more than a rod before 
me. It was aking-rail. With the thoughtlessness 
characteristic of a half-fool, I hurled a stone after 
it, with the usual result of frightening it and so 
losing a golden opportunity to observe a rather rare 
bird at a most unusual season. Why will people 
be such ninnies? Ifa companion had been with 
me and attempted this, I would have prevented 
him; yet, nine times in ten, I give way to the un- 
fortunate impulse to capture, if not destroy, the 
rarer creatures I meet. Had I been born without 
arms, I would by this time have become a naturalist. 
This tendency is due, without doubt, to our non- 
human ancestry, but will we never outgrow it ? 

The king-rail is a noble bird, and a few haunt 
the marshes all summer long, nesting where the 
tall grass is too rank and tangled even to tempt a 
restless cow. Perhaps they have in mind the 
danger of meddlesome mankind, and dwell in such 
spots accordingly. Taking the whole come of bird- 
life into consideration, it certainly would appear 
that birds give a good deal of attention to such 
matters. And, before leaving the subject, I will add 
that, to be intelligible in discussing birds’ ways, one 
must assume that they have minds akin to ours ; 
and this leads to the suspicion on the part of some, 
and conviction in my own case, that the bird's mind 
and that of man are too closely akin to warrant 
much distinction. 

Birds, then, as usual, trooped to the fore as I 
rambled down the river. I saw nothing else, yet 
not a bird was in view. The old histories came to 


mind, and closed my eyes to other than an inner 
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vision. “Greate stores of swannes, geese, and 
ducks, and huge cranes, both blue and white.” Is 
it not exasperating to think of the change wrought 
in two centuries? A mile-wide river, and banks of 
old-time wildness, still remaining, yet not a feather 
rests upon the one or shadow of a walking bird 
falls upon the other. Far and near, up and down, 
and high overhead I scan the country for a glimpse 
of some one bird, but in vain. The crows nowa- 
days have the river to themselves, and none of 
these were about to-day. 

The day has been a marked one for its empti- 
ness. ‘Tracing the river’s shore for miles ought to 
yield rich results, but here, at my journey’s end, I 
am empty-hand. What little I have seen has but 
soured my temper. It is most unwise to be ever 
mourning over the unrecoverable past, but how can 
one avoid it? Such a walk, productive of nothing 
worth recording, may not, I hope, be in vain. It 
at least provokes me to say, Cannot wild life, or 
what little remains of it, be effectually protected ? 
Cannot swans, geese, and ducks be induced to 
return? They can never prove an obstruction to 
navigation, so why should legislation on this point 
be, as at present, a mere farce? The day will 
never come, perhaps, when people who prefer a 
living to a dead bird will be acknowledged as hav- 
ing a claim to the wild life that would appear to be 
no man’s peculiar property. By an overwhelming 
majority, mankind holds, if a creature is good to 
eat, it must be killed. But the insignificant minor- 
ity still feel they have a claim. I would walk 
twenty miles to see a wild swan on the Delaware ; 
my neighbor would walk forty if sure of shoot- 


it. 

ieee birds are safe on the Back Bay in Boston, 
and seem to know it. I have watched them with 
delight, morning after morning, while dressing ; 
but here, miles from town, you may pass a week 
and see no trace of even a duck. A few come and 
_ go, but there are men with guns lying in wait, both 

» be and night. Time was when there were wild- 
fowl and to spare—not so now; and the day is 
quickly coming when geese even will rank with the 
great auk and the dodo. 


THREE RELIGIOUS SERVICES IN 
ALGIERS. 
By D. C. Gruman, LL.D., 
President of Johns Hopkins University. 


HERE are some travelers who plan to see the 
great “functions” in the cities that they visit, 
such as the coronations, jubilees, exhibitions, and 
parades ; and there are others who make it a rule to 
visit every market-place, in order to observe the 
manners and customs, the wares and the diet, of the 
common people. Those who have more leisure find 
that hospitals, prisons, and schools are the best 
illustrations of the actual condition of a country ; 
but good introductions, as well as leisure, are 
essential if such institutions are to be seen advan- 
tageously. Others consider a liberal allowance for 
maps, guide-books, and histories the truest economy, 
because they give so many hints of what the traveler 
may expect to see. There is still another mode of 
acquiring information in respect to the dominant 
ideas of a foreign people, and that is by noticing 
their religious observances. In this letter I propose 
to speak of three places of worship which I have 
just visited, very different from one another, but all 
of them characteristic of Algiers. 

I begin with a mosque, which interested me 
particularly because in it I have for the first time 
seen a company of Mohammedan worshipers. In 
Tangier, where we were a few days ago, the voice 
of the muezzin might be heard upon the minaret 
calling the faithful to prayer, but no “dog of a 
Christian ”’ is allowed to cross the threshold of a 
mosque, or to peer within the sacred precincts, even 
when no service is in progress. It is different here. 
Several of the mosques may be visited by Christian 
tourists, and one of them at least is opened to 
strangers during the hours of religious worship, and 
to women as well as to men. 

We made our visit to this mosque on Friday last— 
the Mohammedan’s day of rest. As a prelude, we 
went through the Arab or Moorish quarters of 
Algiers, climbing to the top of the high hill on which 
stands what remains of the “ Kasbah,” the ancient 
residence of the Dey. From its summit, a point 
about four hundred feet high, there is a magnificent 
view of the Bay of Algiers, the broad, open sea, the 
distant peaks of the Djurdjura, now glistening with 
snow, and the rolling country around the city, upon 
which may be seen the villas of the foreign residents, 


the religious and charitable foundations of the 
French, and occasionally the tomb of a saint or some 
other place of Mohammedan worship. On this hill 
was the fortress of the Basha, where his treasures 
were discovered by the French when they took 
possession. Here he gave the French representative 
that famous “stroke of the fur” which led to his 
own downfall, a short time later, as a spark explodes 
a magazine. Here many Christians, and among 
them doubtless some of our own countrymen, were 
imprisoned and held in slavery during the earlier 
years of the present century. We walked down 
the four hundred and fifty steps that lead from the 
Kasbah to the level of the sea. All that we saw in 
this descent was Moorish, except a notice of the 
police printed in French as well as in Arabic. The 


‘women were out in large numbers, on their way to 


the sacred places where on Friday they are admitted. 
Business of every kind was in progress, and through 
the wide-open doorways we could see the various 
forms of industry. Here was a cook’s shop, with its 
pot of boiling oil from which some kind of fritters 
emerged. Here was a baker’s oven from which 
attractive loaves were produced. Here was a barber 
acting as a surgeon, and engaged in cupping some 
one who was suffering with headache. Here was a 
Turkish bath-house, with a group of chatting women 
at the door, who urged the American ladies of our 
party to enter and receive their hospitalities. 

It was a quarter past twelve when we reached 
the new mosque, Djamiia el Dijedid, which faces 
the Place du Gouvernement, the center of all the 
activity of Algiers. No objection was made to our 
admission, and we were led by a French guide to a 

lace which appeared to be reserved for strangers. 
ere may have been fifty persons present as we 
entered, and the number increased to about two 
hundred men and boys. Near the door was a run- 
ning stream of water, with a basin, where every 
Mohammedan as he entered made his ablutions. 
Not one of those who came in took any notice of 
our presence, and I could not even see a glance 
directed toward us. After washing face, ears, 
hands, and feet, each worshiper, with his slippers 
in his hands, took his place on the matted portion 
of the floor, from which we were excluded, and, 
facing toward Mecca, engaged in hisdevotions. Pres- 
ently the mufti came in and chanted aloud some 
prayers, and then delivered from a sort of pulpit 
what we were told was a sermon. It lasted fifteen 
minutes. It appeared that the preacher was the chief 
Mohammedan dignitary of Algiers, and that he had 
been recently installed in his high position with the 
concurrence of the French authorities. As he 
descended from the pulpit and went toward the 
shrine and began his oral devotions, all the congre- 
gation, in most devout postures, followed his exam- 
ple, and, after bowing profoundly, touched their 
brows upon the ground. This was done repeatedly, 
and the service ended. 

I made no attempt to get at the significance of 
what we heard, for it was in Arabic, and our escort 
was not particularly well informed, so I can only 
report what we saw, and not what we heard. This 
mosque is a very plain building, with scarcely any 
decoration or ornament. Its ground plan is that of 
a Latin cross, and there are two aisles and a nave. 
Sir Lambert Playfair says that when the French 
took possession of Algiers there were a hundred 
mosques in the city, but that most of the places so 
designated were hardly more than shrines, burial- 
places of marabouts or saints, which are held in 
sacred remembrance. One such sacred resort we 
have visited, in a forlorn Arab village not far out- 
side the city walls. The tomb of the departed was 
covered with a cheap cotton curtain resembling the 
canopy of a bed. A troop of frolicsome boys fol- 
lowed us up to the door without showing the 
slightest reverence toward the saint, or the least 
surprise at our entering the humble edifice which 
covered the tomb. 

Another service on Sunday was almost as im- 
pressive as that which I have just described. A 
short distance west of Algiers, perhaps two miles, 
a new basilica stands on a high point of land over- 
looking the Mediterranean. This is the Church of 
Notre Dame d'Afrique, founded by Cardinal La- 
vigerie, and the administrative seat of his mission. 
ary operations in Central Africa. After the vespers 
every Sunday afternoon an interesting service is 


held in the open air, on the bluff which commands 


the sea. The officiating clergyman, dressed in a 
funeral garb, attended by choristers, and followed 
by the congregation, comes out of the church and 
says the prayers which are usual at funerals, and 
he gives the absolution, sprinkling the holy water 
and burning incense. This is an office for those 


who have perished at sea; and certainly, the even- 
ing hour, the broad deep, the solemn music, and 
the presence of those whose kindred are seamen, or 
whose relatives have been buried by the waves, 
combine to make the ceremonial most’ beautiful, 
even to those who find it difficult to enter with sin- 
cerity upon the observance of Roman Catholic rites. 
I have heard of but one other church in Christen- 
dom where like prayers are offered for those who 
have perished at sea—a church in the neighbor- 
hood of Marseilles. 

The ceremony which we witnessed is due to the 
initiative of Cardinal Lavigerie. Returning from 
France to his Algerian see, a few years ago, he was in 
great danger of shipwreck ; and in the excitement of 
such peril he resolved if he reached home to insti- 
tute this funeral service for those whose bodies have 
been buried without funeral rites, and with prayers 
for the living who are exposed to the peril of ship- 
wreck. 

It is more than twenty years since this service 
began, and still it draws every Sunday, to the church 
upon the hill that rises above St. Eugéne, a com- 
pany of the faithful. Between the church and the 
bluff a monument in stone has recently been erected, 
surmounted by a cross, and bearing this inscrip- 
tion: “A la mémoire de ceux qui ont péri sur la 
mer et ont été ensevelis dans ses flots.”’ 

The Cardinal's own words respecting this rite 
were these: “ Here is what I promised God at a 
time when I saw close at hand the dangers which 
our brave sailors undergo, as well as the strong 
courage which they maintain, the intelligence and 
the virtues which they exhibit.”’ 

It is no wonder that the Catholic sailors regard 
their St. Mary’s with peculiar affection, and name it 
the “Star of the Sea.” 

I have been to a third religious service, in the 
English Chapel, where perhaps two or three hun- 
dred English and Americans were assembled. The 
service was that which is usual on Sunday morn- 
ing, but the place in which it was held is quite 
unique. It is a new edifice, but full of historical 
associations. ‘The walls of the chapel are covered 
with monumental tablets commemorating English 
and Americans who have died in Algiers during the 
last two hundred years, and a few other persons 
who have been more or less connected with this 
place. Lord Exmouth, who commanded the British 
fleet in their attack upon Algiers in 1816, is hon- 
ored by one of these tablets. Another, placed here 
by Bishop Potter, of New York, bears the name of 
the two American commanders, Stephen Decatur 
and William Bainbridge, who, with William Shaler, 
negotiated a peace between the Regency and the 
United States in 1816, and so prepared the way for 
the subsequent success of the. English and the 
release of many hundreds of Christian captives. A 
third inscription makes a fuller acknowledgment of 
the services of William Shaler. James Bruce, the 
African explorer, once British Consul here, is also 
brought to mind. But to many observers it is even 
more interesting to read the names of those who 
died in captivity before the power of the Dey was 
broken. 

As we walk the streets of Algiers and see the 
power of the French dominion, and the outward 
acquiescence of the Arabs in the transformation of 
their government, it is difficult to believe that 
within the present century the United States of 
America paid an annual tribute to the barbarous 
Dey to secure immunity from Algerian piracy, and 
even so was not always successful in arresting the 
Moorish depredations. It is still harder to believe 
that English, Americans, French, Spanish, and 
other Christian captives were here held in the most 
barbarous servitude. ‘To honor the names of some 
of those who thus suffered and died, several of the 
tablets of the English church are devoted. Here, 
too, are the names of those liberators who, from 
time to time, with their guns obliged the despot to 
give up his captives, or with their purses bought 
release. Through the circular window at the west, 
the sun illuminates a picture of the deliverance of 
St. Peter from prison and the sentence from the 
litany, “ Lord, show thy pity on all prisoners and 
captives.”’ One of the principal tablets bears the 
name of the Rev. Devereux Spratt, who, with six- 
score other persons, was captured off the coast of 
Ireland by an Algerine pirate in 1640. An Eng- 
lish sea captain raised a sum of money to effect the 
ransom of this clergyman, who declined to accept it, 
saying that he would stay with his fellow-captives. 
“T might be more serviceable to my country,” were 
his words, “ by my continuing in enduring afflictions 
with the people of God than to enjoy liberty at 
home.” So this brave man sacrificed his life. 
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THE SERMON. 
THE ETERNAL COMFORTER.’ 


By THE Rev. LyMAN ABBOTT. 


‘‘Now our Lord Jesus Christ himself, and God our Father, 
who loved us and gave us eternal comfort and good hope 
through grace, comfort your hearts and stablish you in 
every good word and work.’’ —2 Thess. ii., 16, 17. 

ERY pathetic is the essay in “ Plutarch’s Mor- 
als’ on Superstition, in which he delineates 
the cruel experiences that afflict the soul whose 
religion is founded on a fear of the gods, in which 
he contrasts that fearing of the gods with athe- 
ism, and declares that belief in no God at all 
is more cheering and more hopeful than belief in 
a God cruel and vengeful. Pathetic I call it, be- 
cause his picture of superstition is not an unfair 
representation of the general tone and spirit of 
pagan religions. They are founded on a fear of 
the gods, and they bring torment rather than com- 
fort to the human race. They are not without their 
service ; but the service they have rendered to the 
human race is like the service of a cruel spur in the 
side of a laggard horse. The religion of Jesus 
Christ, on the contrary, is one of comfort, of con- 
solation. It comes with sunshine, with help, with 
hopefulness. It is declared on many a page of 
Scripture, as it is declared in the verses which I 
have read, to be full of eternal consolations. And 
by this we are not to understand, as the old ver- 
sions had it, everlasting consolation, nor are we to 
understand consolations borrowed merely from some 
other and future life, but consolation taken from 
that aspect of life which is afforded by looking at it 
from the immortal and spiritual side. 

One stands at the entrance door of a great hospi- 
tal, and he sees the decrepit and the wounded and 
the suffering entering in, and his heart is riven with 
sorrow ; then he goes and stands at the exit door, 
and he sees those that had come in with the white 
cheek going forth with bloom on their cheek, and 
those that had come in wounded going forth upon 
their own limbs, sound and whole, and his heart is 
filled with good cheer. So we may look at life on 
one side or the other. We may look at it on the 
side of blinding tears and a cruel torment, or upon 
the side of everlasting deliverance and an eternal 
song. It is in this second view we get the ever- 
lasting or eternal consolation. 

You remember the picture which the Book of 
Acts offers of that shipwreck scene. For fourteen 
days and nights the ship has been driven through 
the darkness. They that are on board know not 
where they are. All hope of safety is now taken 
away. ‘They are in despair. They have heard the 
sound of breakers, and have flung out their four 
anchors from the stern, and are praying and watch- 
ing for the day. Then there comes suddenly one, 
a prisoner among them, small of stature, feeble of 
voice, but strong of heart and in courage, and he 
goes out upon the storm-swept decks, and he carries 
to those that are there, prisoners and soldiers and 
sailors, the word of hope, “‘ Be of good cheer,” “ Be 
of good cheer,” and to them fasting he distributes 


‘bread, and he strengthens their hearts, and he 


promises them deliverance on the morrow. So to 
this world of ours, driven through the long centuries 
of night and darkness and sorrow and tears no man 
knows whither; soto this world of ours, over which 
there seem to be breaking the waves of destruc- 
tion; so to this world of ours, drowned in the tears 
of its own weeping, all its past history black, and 
before it only the sound of breakers and an uncer- 
tain shore, there comes the voice of Paul’s Master, 
and He, coming in the midst of a shipwrecked and 
a’ despairing people, distributes the broken bread 
and passes round the cup, and carries this message 
to their tears and their anguish: “ Be of good cheer ; 
I see a bright and a safe to-morrow.” 

I ask you, then, to look with me this morning at 
some of the elements of this everlasting, this eternal 
consolation which God our Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ minister to us in our sorrow. 

In the first place, then, our sorrow is greatly 
enhanced, I think, by the mystery of life. If we 
could only understand the reason of it, it would be 
easier to bear. But the tears seem to be so unnec- 
essary, the wounding so needless, the pain and 
anguish so inexplicable! Life is a tangled skein, 
and we can get no clue. “Life is an inexplicable 
riddle, and we can get no key to its interpretation. 
We stand and look up, as the Jews of old time 


! Preached in Plymouth Church Sunday morning, Decem- 
ber 1, 1859. Reported stenographically for The Christian 
Union by Henry 5. Winans, and revised by the author. 


looked up the barren side of Mount Sinai, and just 
above our heads all is cloud and darkness illumined 
only by flashes, as lurid lightning ; what lies before 
us, whence we came, why we are here, what there 
is yet to come, we cannot comprehend. Oh, the 
mystery of suffering! Why is it that we are but 
just linked together in the sweet bonds of love, and 
then that great burglar breaks in and robs us of 
our treasure? Why is it that we have just learned 
the joy of life, and then sorrow comes in and brings 
its bitterness, reversing the miracle that is wrought 
in the wilderness? We sit at the spring that is 
full of sweet waters, and that is dropped in which 
turns it to the waters of bitterness. 

Now, in this mystery and par life there 
comes one who says, “Trust me.” He does not, 
indeed, throw scientific light on the mystery of life. 
He does not solve its enigma. He does not put the 
clue into our hands. He does not tell us what life 
means. But he says, “Trust me.” There seems 
to me to be an infinite pathos in the entreaty of his 
words to his disciples on that last night: ‘* Let not 
your hearts be troubled, neither let them be afraid: 
you have faith in God, have faith in me also. In 
my Father’s house are many dwelling-places ; if it 
were not so, would I have told you that I am going 
to prepare a place for you?” This house is not the 
only house God has. This is not the only room 
where his children are. There are other abodes 
into which we shall come out of the storm and 
stress and sorrow and grief of this. And we look 
up into that face, and that which looks down into 
ours inspires us with confidence ; and we lay hold of 
that hand, and the grasp of that hand makes the thrill 
and throb of faith run through the very nerves of 
our being; and though we still do not understand, 
though we still are perplexed, yet we drink in con- 
fidence through the gray eyes that look into ours 
and through the strong hand that grasps ours. As 
a stranger roaming the streets of a strange city at 
night and in darkness, not knowing where he is or 
how to find his way, accosts some one, saying, 
“ How shall I get to my hotel?” and in the very 
words, in the very tone, in the very aspect of the 
stranger he has addressed, somehow he gets confi- 
dence and assurance, then follows the unknown, 
the fear, the dread, the perplexity, of his night 
watch at least alleviated—so we follow this Wit. 
ness-Bearer, who says to us, “I know whereof I 
speak ; my witness is true.” It is not a philosopher 
who speaks to us, who has seen a little deeper into 
life than we have seen. It is not a poet who speaks 
to us, who has gotten a little deeper insight than we 
have gotten. It is a Witness-Bearer, who out of 
the eternal life has come and into the eternal life is 

ing. His is the witness; and in this is the root 
and ground of all that Christianity has offered us— 
faith, not in a poet, not in a philosopher, not in a 
theologian, but faith in a Witness-Bearer. 

But this mystery of life does not so greatly en- 
hance the pain of life as the fragmentariness of it. 
It is not without semblance of reason, at least, that 
the broken column is pat opi our graveyard—life 
seems to be such a series of separated fragments ; 
it seems to be so broken, so inharmonious, so dis- 
cordant. It is not like the harmonious symphony 
which a great orchestra plays; but there are little 
fragments of melody ; there are little beginnings of 
movement; there are little suggestions of themes ; 
and then, just as we are ready to be wrapped up 
and carried away with the song, it breaks and scat- 
ters into fragments and is gone, and our life acqui- 
sitions end in failures, our toils and industry in 
bankruptcy, our life of probity often in shame, and 
our life of love in heart-breaking. We look up 
this mountain-side, and we see not only the top 
enfolded in the cloud, but all above is thunder and 
lightning. And now Christ brings us this further 
message: Life is not fragmentary. There is no 
break. You see the river flowing till it reaches 
the cleft in the mountain, but it goes on. You see 
your companion entering the dark cavern of the 
mountain-side. It is but a tunnel; presently he will 
emerge into a fairer, brighter land beyond. Life 
is like a song ; and the singer goes from us, and the 
song grows dimmer and more indistinct, and fades 
away; but the singer has not stopped his singing, 
though our eyes cannot follow the singer into the 
unknown whither he has gone. Do you remember 
that beautiful statue in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art—“ The First Death "—Eve holding in her 
arms the form of her beloved first-born son, and 
looking down with pained and anxious questioning 
into the closed eyes? Oh, if there could but then 
have been some one to touch her on the shoulder 
and say, This is not death, but is only slumber ; if 
there could but have been some voice that could 


have spoken in her ears, so that, suddenly rising out 
of this semblance of sleep, he could have looked up 
into the mother’s eyes, how the joy and exhilaration 
would have come back into her heart again! And 
when we take our best beloved and hold them to 
our arms, and look down into the eyes that are 
closed, and look down into the face that is marble, 
there is a hand that touches our shoulder, and there 
is a voice that speaks in our ears, “She is not dead, 
but sleepeth.” 

A pestilence broods a great city with its dark 
wings, and every night the husband goes to his cot- 

e home wondering whether he may not find 
that the fatal destroyer has entered there, and the 
wife that he left blooming in the morning he may 
find stricken at night. One evening he comes, and 
the house is closed, and the windows dark, and he 
knocks and there is no answer, and he rings and 
he gets no response, and his heart sinks within him 
as he thinks that she is stricken and is gone. But, 
as he looks and watches, suddenly he discerns on 
the door, in the darkening twilight, a little paper 
pinned, and he plucks it off, and opens it, and reads 
it, and it brings him a message from his wife— 
“Some one has come for me, and taken me up into 
the mountains, where there is no malaria, where 
there is no disease, where there is no danger; I 
am safe there, and the means are here for you to 
follow me.” And how the heart and the life 
springs again to his cheek, and the bitter sorrow 
turns into an exhilaration, an ecstasy, a joy! So 
we come to the house that held our beloved. It is 
dark, and out of the windows that shone with the 
light of love, no light is shining. We are heart- 
broken; until we turn and find here this word 
brought to us—“‘ That loved one has gone to the 
mountains, where there is no pain, nor sorrow, nor 
temptation, nor disease, but the eternal flowers and 
the everlasting sunlight; follow thou on.” Oh! it 
is not strange that in the heart of man, where before 
there was only the throb of anguish, and into the 
lips of men, where before there was only the long, 
long wail of sorrow, this message of the everlast- 
ing Christ has put the throb of exhilaration and 
the song of triumph! It is not strange that we 
have learned to hang upon our doors no crape, but 
flowers. 

But the mystery and the fragmentariness of life 
are not so hard to bear as the injustice of it. The best 
men suffer most, and the worst suffer least. From 
very ancient times, from the days of David down, 
men have looked thus at life, and felt the cruelty 
and the seeming wickedness of it. So they have 
thought life ruled by a demoniac spirit—the devil, 
the god of this world ; or life made up merely of 
the conflicting forces of human life, ruled by chance, 
with might makes right, and the strongest is the 
best, and a survival only of the fittest; or that it is 
ruled by cruel wrath and hate and jealousy, furies 
that pursue men, and are let loose upon them be- 
cause the gods are jealous of their prosperity and 
their happiness; or by a cruel, remorseless, unsym- 
pathetic law and force :—life, at all events, a chaos 
over which there broods no Spirit of God bringing 
forth light, but only a spirit of night bringing 
forth darkness; a chaos with no voice above say- 
ing, ‘‘ Let there be light,” no response from light 
promising to emerge. And he who has shed on the 
mystery of life the light of trust, and he who has 
shed on the fragmentariness of life the light of hope, 
sheds on this awful unfaith in God, this awful sense 
of injustice and wrong against which we protest in 
vain endeavor, the light of love; for this is Christ's 
declaration everywhere and always: the devil is 
not the god of this world, nor humanity the god of 
this world, nor furies, nor a god of fury, but infinite 
and eternal love is working out the web of human 
destiny. Have you ever been in one of the great 
weaving factories, and seen the curious fingers pick 
up the threads one after the other as they are 
wanted—all machinery ?—and you see iron and 
steel working mechanically only, yet working 
out the plan which wisdom and skill devised for 
them beforehand. So life is a great fa: tory, and 
the forces that we call forces of nature and life 
are these busy fingers; but they are doing the work 
that wisdom and love ordained befvreliand they 
should do, and are working out a pattern that by 
and by will be completed in the eternal world. 
I thank God for John Calvin. [ thank God for 
the doctrine that he has so wrought into human 
faith that it can never be taken out. I hope our 
Presbyterian brethren will not take out the doctrine 
of foreordination from their creed when they 
remodel it. I take what John Calvin tanght—God 


is the absolute sovereign of the human race; and 


I take what Henry Ward Beecher taught—God is 
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absolute love; and I put those two together, as I 
find them joined together in eternal wedlock in my 
Bible, with this result: Love is the absolute sover- 
eign of the human race. And I thank God for the 
conjoint and combined testimony of these two 
prophets of his Church. Let me read you Paul's 
doctrine of foreordination. “For whom he did 
foreknow, he also did predestinate.” Then the 
church stops. Why, Paul was writing to a people 
in whom the doctrine of foreordination had been 
wrought by eenturies of teaching. He was not 
writing to teach men that God foreknew. He was 
not writing to teach men that God foreordained. 
He was writing to a Jewish people, who believed 
that God had predestinated from eternity—only, 
that God had predestinated the Jews for heaven 
and the Gentiles for hell. And what Paul says 
is this: “Whom he did foreknow he also did pre- 
destinate to be conformed to the image of his Son, 
that he might be first-born among many brethren. 
. . » Whatshall we then say? If God be forus, who 
can be against us ?”’ 

Beside my home they are building an apartment- 
house; and there are piles of brick, and piles of 
stone, and piles of sand, and preparations for the 
mortar, and gatherings of cement and great tim- 
bers; the street is full of dust and noise and con- 
fusion: but the architect who has gathered them 
there knows what he is going to make out of them; 
he knows where the bricks are going, and where the 
stone are going, and where the sand and the cement 
are going, and where the timbers are going; and 
when the work is done according to the architect's 
foreknowledge and predestination, we shall have a 
very different aspect in our street. So I look out 
on life full of confusion: there is brick, and there 
is stone, and there is timber, and there is sand, and 
there is cement ; here one sort of man, there another 
sort of man; here one kind of creed, there another 
kind of creed; here one phase of experience, and 
there another kind of experience. But I believe 
that there is an Architect at work: he knows what 
he is about, I do not; he has determined what he 
will build, I do not know; but I know this—that 
somewhere in that structure I shall be a grain of 
sand ; and that is enough. I will help in some way 
to hold together that great edifice that is the king- 
dom of God—aye, the temple of God in which God 
shall dwell: for he that filled the body of Christ 
while Christ walked on the earth will yet fill the 
Church, which is the kingdom of Christ, with his 
own Spirit and his own glory when he presents us 
as Christ is presented—without spot or wrinkle or 
blemish or any such thing. Take me, then, O 
God, for I am but humble clay ; take me and knead 
me and mold me and shape me and pattern me— 
aye, and put me in the furnace and burn me, so 
that I may come out in thy image and fulfill the 
sovereignty of thy love. 

But more than all this is the great truth that all 
the higher forms of love are suffering love, and 
all the higher forms ef suffering are vicarious ; 
this greatest of all truths, that God himself enters 
into and shares the suffering of the human race, 
and through our tears is working out our redemp- 
tion, shedding tears himself ; and out of our heart- 
aches is working out redemption, knowing heart- 
aches himself, and entering into our life at this 
point and juncture of our griefs that he may lift 
us up and teach us how to enter into his life and 
be sharers of his immortal nature. You meet a 
man, in business, on the street, and come in daily 
contact with him, but you hardly know him; you 
meet him socially at parties and receptions, and 
you see another side of him ; and still you hardly 
know him; you enter into his home, you sit at his 
fireside, you talk with him on polities or literature, 
you interchange thoughts with him, and you know 
him a little better. But by and by sorrow comes 
to him, and you go with your silent sympathy ; or 
sorrow comes to you, and he comes with his silent 
sympathy ; he sits at your side, he presses your hand, 
he looks into your face, he mingles his tears with 
your tears and his prayers with your prayers: now 
you know him-as you never knew him before. 
The pastor never really knows a household in 
the church until sorrow has beckoned him, and 
said, “ Come, sorrow with them.” And we never get 
so near the heart of God as when we enter into his 
burden-bearing of humanity’s sins because he enters 
into burden-bearing of our sins. And so, with this 
thought and experience, Paul cries out, “I follow 
after, that I may know the fellowship of his suf- 
ferings, being made conformable unto his death.” 
The child is sick, feverish, in pain, restless, and it 
will not take medicine or care or nurture from the 
nurse; and we cry out against it as unreasonable. 


We are mistaken ; the child is wiser than we are in 
our unwisdom. The child knows what faith cure 
means as an experience, and the mother’s sympathy 
is more than aught else ; and so the mother sits at the 
child’s crib, and holds the child’s hand, and enters 
into the child’s sorrow, and then, the open door be- 
tween the two being open, pours her strength and 
her courage into the child’s heart, and it falls into 
restfulness and sleep by the healing medicine of a 
mother’s presence. And God out of the heavens 
looks down upon the world in its grief and its sorrow, 
and this is his word : “ Like as a mother comforteth 
her children, so the Lord comforteth you, O Israel ” 
—not by philosophy, not by teaching, not by ideas, 
but by the touch of the Divine Spirit with the hu- 
man spirit. This is the highest, the best of all. It 
is something to have the mystery of life, not cleared 
up, but lightened for us, by the words, “ You have 
faith in God, have faith in me;” something to have 
the fragmentariness of life lightened and eased by 
the promise that life is continuous and unending ; 
something to have the injustice of life cleared up 
by having it struck through and through with the 
conscious love of God; but most of all to have life 
lifted up and see ourselves carried beyond and 
above the storm and wave of sorrow by the con- 
scious presence of a saving and an indwelling God. 

O brethren and sisters! many of whom know the 
experience of sorrow as I know it not, and there- 
fore know the experience of comfort as I know it 
not, I can but interpret to you your own hearts’ 
silent experiences. It is not for long, however, it is 
not for long; and He who has come into the world 
and borne its burden and carried its griefs is our 
leader summoning us into the battle, but sammon- 
ing us into the victory beyond the battle. At 
Missionary Ridge the soldiers started up the 
hill, and one detachment, pete away from the 
others, pushed on through the murderous raking fire 
until they reached to the very top of the cliff itself, 
and, standing within a few yards of the Confederate 
headquarters, planted there, on the mountain-top, the 
stars and stripes; and when they were run up and 
seen there flying on the top of the mountain, cheer 
after cheer arose from the men that were in the 
valley below, where still the hot shot and the cannon 
were raking with their murderous fire; and, im- 
possible to be held back by the orders that had been 


issued, they rushed forward until they stood by the 


side of the old flag, and the day was won. Weare 
yet in the valley ; we are yet in the wounding and 
the tears; we are yet in the grief and in the con- 
flict; we are yet begrimed by the smoke of the 
battle: far up the hill there streams out the flag that 
the Master carried before us, and, if we will but 
listen, down the declivity we can hear his voice 
crying to us, “ In the world you shall have tribula- 
tion: be of good cheer ; I have overcome the world.” 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The 
istian Union, accom — _—_— stamp, will re- 
ceive a y either ivensh umns paper or by personal 


1. Are there any Congregationalist churches? And can 
there be such while the two most important and influential 
offices are held by one and the same person? Is not a pastor 
—whether you call him by that name or either of its syno- 
nyms— bishop, overseer, superintendent, president, or chair- 
man—simply, both according to Scripture reason, 
executive officer of the church? And should the teacher 
(minister) of the church be also, ex officio, its president? Do 
not so-called Congregationalist churches fail of being true 
Con ationalist churches, precisely as our Government 
would fail of being a truly congregational or free govern- 
ment if the Attorney-General. was, ex officio, President of 
the United States? 2. The combination, in one person, of 
these two offices tends to destroy the cag of the social 
prayer-meetings. I have been a regular church member 
more than half a century ; and, according to my experience, 
when the prayer-meeting has languished, the minister is gen- 
erally the cause. Ministers kill prayer-meetings by taking 
too much care of them; just as I have known “ great doc- 
tors”’ kill children by too m treatment. Prayer-meet- 
ings would have more real life‘and efficiency if trusted more 
to the Holy Spirit—to Christ in the hearts of real Christians 
present. As now conducted, by one who is both teacher 
and presiding officer, the church has liberty only one-fourth 
of the hour; while the chairman opr to himself 
about three times as much liberty. t should we say of 
the chairman of any other assembly of sensible men if he 
insisted on occupying three-quarters of the time? 3. If a 
church is to possess a truly free and Congregationalist gov- 
ernment, should it not choose its chairman or pastor from its 
own local membership ; and, when it sends abroad for a 
teacher (minister), let him ‘* that teacheth wait on his teach- 
ing’? L. L.S. 

1. According to our understanding of the Congrega- 
tional order, the minister is simply the teaching mem- 
ber of the church. The executive is the Standing or 
Prudential Committee, or the Board of Deacons. Of 
this Committee or Board, the pastor is usually chair- 
man ex officio. He is also ex officio moderator of the 
church meetings. Such functions are those of a serv- 


ant, not aruler. Thus he cannot be regarded as the 
executive, except when specially requested by the 
Committee or the Church to act as such in a given mat- 
ter. The essential idea of the Congregational order is 
the self-governing church. As long as the church is 
governed according to its own votes, it may delegate 
more or less power to its minister, or other agent, 
without being any the less Congregational. 2. As to 
the prayer-meetings, if the leader happens to be 
(whether minister or layman) a person of superior 
gilts, there will always be some who will greatly pre- 

r to hear him speak than others. This may or may 
not be wise ; but it often happens that, for every one 
who wishes that the leader would be brief, some other 
one will wish the contrary. There are very few min- 
isters who would not be very glad to be informed, and 
to find the information vanilla’ by experience, that the 
members of the church desired to take upon themselves 
a larger part of the prayer-meeting hour. 3. When 
the church calls a minister, Congregational order 
requires him to become a member of the church whose 
pastor he is. He then has the same rights as any 
other member, and no more, except by order or per- 
mission of the church. If he takes too much upon 
himself, the church has always the power of ordering 
things at its own pleasure. 


S. C. S.—The church to which you would uaturally pre- 
sent your letter would not—if consistent with its stand- 
ards—refuse any one who cordially holds the truth essen- 
tial to salvation. The Church of Christ is not one in 
opinion, and probably cannot be, but it is one in the 
faith which loyally seeks to follow Christ. We are not 
bound to interpret alike the formularies of doctrine, 
but rather in the sense in which they seem to us to rep- 
resent the Scripture teachings. It is best to avoid dis- 
puted points—by mutual consent—and to go in for 
vital and practical Christianity. In that line, it seems 
to us, you can join the church and work in its fellow- 
ship. 

L. N. S.—We can best answer your inquiries on 
the subject of Evolution by referring you to Professor 
Le Conte’s reliable book, “‘ Evolution and its Relation 
to Religious Thought ” (Appleton, New York, $1.50). 
As to the Eden story, most scholars regard it as “a 
spiritualized legend ”—that is, a recasting of primitive 
traditions into a form which fitly conveys moral and 
religious lessons. As to the voting of women in the 
business meetings of churches in which they hold mem- 
bership, it is, so far as we know, practiced in the Con- 
gregational churches of this vicinity, and, in our judg- 
ment, should be universally regarded as their right. 


Please give me information as to how I can gain some 
hints for conducting an infant class in Sunday-school. Also, 
how I can get a good collection of action songs for the little 
oues. W.A. P. 


Write to American Sunday-School Union, New York 
or Philadelphia, for their “ Helps for Infant Class 
Teachers” (pp. 92, price 18 cents), also for Mrs. Crafts’s 
“ Pocket Quarterly ” (10 cents), also for samples of 
picture papers and songs. 


Can you advise me as to helps in the study of the Gospel 
of St. John? I want it for use in a Bible class where 
thorough study is expected. L. A. H. 


Godet’s “ Commentary on John ” (Funk & Wagnalls, 
New York, 2 vols., $83 each); E. H. Sears’s “ Heart 
of the Fourth Gospel ” (32.50 —it may be out of print); 
the “Handy Commentary” (31.25); the “ Preacher's 
Commentary” ( for teachers—%$1.50); “ Sadler’s 
Commentary ” (32.50—all at Whittaker’s, New York). 

In the column Inquiring Friends, January 9, you say: 
‘“* Unconscious sin, involuntary at the moment, may be the 
product of voluntary action in the past which has formed a 
wrong habit. ‘Thus all sin has, either in the present or the 
past, a voluntary origin.’”’ Does your answer refer only to 
the voluntary acts of the individual in whom “* unconscious 
sin ’’ exists, or does it include hereditary tendencies to evil ? 


Both : the latter also must at some time in the past 
have had a voluntary origin. 


Do the members of the Presbyterian Church assent in any 
way, direct or indirect, to the Westminster Confession of 
Faith? W. F. F. 

We have heard of instances in which this has been 
required of persons proposing to become communicants. 
In strictness, however, it is not required by the recog- 


nized Discipline. 


Were the Shepherd Kings expelled from Egypt before or 
after the emigration of Jacob with his family? I find that 
—— says most decidedly before, and that others say after- 
wards. 


We consider Milman’s view the more probable. 
Il am told that the governmental schools of France and 
Germany prohibit the use of tobacco to their students. 
J. 


We believe the statement is correct. Perhaps some 


reader can give the exact facts. 

In regard to the question as toa Temple of Viana in Lon- 
don, some authorities state that there was such a temple in 
London, and that on its foundations Augustine built a little 
church, which was the first to stand on the site now occupied 
by St. Paul’s Cathedral. Sir Christopher Wren, however, 
discredited this tradition. Cc. S. 


1. Can on one tell me when Hoffman’s ** The Boy Jesus 
in the Temple ’’ was painted, and where it is now? 2. How 
did the children’s prayer, ** Now I lay me down to sleep,” 
etc., originate ? A. R. B. 
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ReLicious News. 


VOTE OF THE NEW YORK 
PRESBYTERY. 


N OT only does the Presbytery of New York desire 
a revision of the Westminster Confession of 
Faith, but it also wants a new creed. By a 
vote of 67 to 15 it was decided in November last 
that the Confession ought to be revised. By a 
vote of 93 to 43 the Presbytery last week speci- 
fied the changes that it would like to see made; 
and by a vote so overwhelmingly in its favor 
that no one cared to question the number in the 
negative, a new creed was made the subject of a 
special overture to the General Assembly. The 
committee, whose report had been under discussion 
for more than two weeks, added a paragraph rec- 
ommending an overture asking the Assembly to 
take the necessary steps toward having a new con- 
sensus creed formulated. The following is the 


overture : 


“The Presbytery of New York respectfully over- 
tures the General Assembly to invite the co-operation 
of the Presbyterian and Reformed Churches of America 
and of Great Britain and Ireland to formulate a short 
and simple creed, couched so far as may be in Scripture 
language, and containing all the essential and neces- 
sary articles of the Westminster Confession, which 
creed shall be submitted for approval and adoption as 
the common creed of the Presbyterian and the Re- 
formed Churches. 

“ We believe that there is a demand for such a creed, 
not as a substitute for our Confession, but only to sum- 
marize and supplement it for the work of the Church. 
We would, and we must, retain our Standards, which 
we have as our family inheritance, and as the safeguard 
of our ministry and of our institutions. But a brief 
and comprehensive creed, at once interpreting and rep- 
resenting those Standards, would be welcomed by our 
churches as most helpful and beneficent for the exposi- 
tion of what we have meant through all these years by 
‘the system of doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures.’ 
We want no new doctrines, but only a statement of the 
old doctrines made in the light and in the spirit of our 
present Christian activities, of our high privileges, and 
of our large obligations—a statement in which the love 
of God, which is in Jesus Christ our Lord, shall be 
central and dominant.” 


The overture submitted by the General Assem- 
bly to the 211 Presbyteries last May was as fol- 


lows: 


“(1) Do you desire a revision of the Confession of 


Faith ? 
“ (2) If so, in what respects and to what extent ?” 


The New York Presbytery will send up this 
answer : 


“ (1) Resolved, That this Presbytery answer the first 
question im the affirmative, understanding the word 
‘revision’ to be used broadly as comprehending any 
Confessional changes. 

“ (2) The Presbytery would re with apprehen- 
sion any attempts to remodel the Confession of Faith, 
as endangering the integrity of our system of doctrine. 
We deprecate most earnestly all such changes as would 
impair the essential articles of our faith, contained in 
that Confession which has so long served as our stand- 
ard, and to which we are bound by so many historic 
and personal ties. 

“We ask only such changes as seem to us urgently 
needed‘and generally desired, to wit : 

“‘ First—We desire that the third chapter after first 
section be so recast as to include these things only : 
The sovereignty of God in election; the general love 
of God for all mankind; the salvation in Christ 
Jesus provided for all, and to be preached to every 
creature. 

““ Secondly— We desire that the tenth chapter be so 
revised as not to appear to discriminate concerning 
infants dying in infancy, or so as to omit all reference 
to them (section 3); and so as to preclude that ex- 
planation of section 4 which makes it teach the dam- 
nation of all the heathen, or makes it deny that there 
are any elect heathen, who are regenerated and saved 
by Christ through the Spirit, and who endeavor to walk 
in penitence and humility, according to the measure of 
light which God has been pleased to grant them. 

“While there are other points which the Presbytery 
would be glad to see modified or changed—as con- 
spicuously chapter xxiv., 3, and xxv., 6—nevertheless, 
we prefer to confine our suggestions for revision to the 
third and tenth chapters, as above indicated.” 


Dr. Sample, the Moderator, in voting against the 
committee’s report which he had helped to pre- 
pare, explained that while he favored many points 
in the report, there were some things in it which 
he could not approve, and so he must vote in the 
negative. Later he exonerated the Chairman of 
the committee from all blame in announcing that 
there was perfect unanimity in the committee’s 


| meetings. He had not voted against the items 


as proposed, and as silent members were counted 
with the majority, it was practically a unanimous 
vote. 

Dr. Robinson stated after the vote was an- 
nounced that he should prepare a protest against 
the action of the Presbytery. 

Joun B. Dervis. 


A THEOLOGICAL IRRELEVANCY. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I have read the letter of Dr. Storrs and looked over 
the many approving notes published in the New York 
“ Independent,” and ask of you space for brief comment 
from a layman who is unable to accept this as a satis- 
factory statement of the real case. 

I ma Bea without arguing them, the following points : 

1. A person called a theologian hands me a list of 
affirmations about God’s character and plans, which he 
says are found in a revelation termed the Bible. I look 
therein, but cannot find them; and as I have never 
heard of any distinctive theological edition of the work, 
and hence suppose my copy to be identical with his, I 
decline to accept his creed. He insists ; and it is plain 
that if I yield i must take these statements solely upon 
his authority, either discrediting my own judgment or 
suspending it. 

2. This used to be the way of the world—one rigid, 
infallible interpreter, and a host of the passively assent- 
ing. But it is a century or two behind now. The 
pulpit is not so high above the floor as it formerly was ; 
theology has got into the pews. 

3. God has some character and plans. For the sake 
of making the issue clear, let us admit that God, while 
concealing his plans for the next life from the many, has 
chosen to impart them to a select few, and that every 
doctrine which the most immovable orthodoxy would 
like to have intending missionaries accept is absolutely 
true. What then ? 

4. Let us say that Mr. Covell is permitted to go. 
He as @ missionary of the Gospel, not as a Doctor 
of Theology ; to preach Christ to sinners, not as a 
teacher of dogmas. His work is defined completely in 
John i., 29, and 1 Tim. i., 15, which are “the con- 
clusion of the whole matter.” Certainly he will never 
attempt to use any of the disputed doctrines, granting 
them alltrue. Should he speak of election, for instance, 
the rudest heathen would quickly interrupt and say, 
“Tf I am one of those inevitably condemned in advance, 
your preaching merely annoys and angers me ; if I am 
decreed unto salvation, will see to making his 
decree good, and your preaching is unnecessary: in 
either case, I refuse to hear you. 

5. I will read with respectful earnestness—what I do 
not find in Dr. Storrs’s letter—an explanation why it is 
necessary and rational to load up a departing missionary 
with doctrines which, however sound in substance or 
useful in councils, he will have no use for and cer- 
tainly will never think of trying to use. 

6. But it is said that these doctrines are of the 
essence of Christianity ; that he who does not accept 
them has not personally accepted Christ, and is not 
accepted of Christ ; hence that he is not fit to preach 
even to heathen. I am aware that these used to be 
made the test of Christian experience, but still I sup- 
pose Christ himself is good authority. And I appeal 
to Dr. Storrs (whose scholarship and knowledge of 
Scripture are admittedly greater than mine) to point 
out—since I am unable to tind them, and yet I suppose 
they are not so many but that a dozen lines will name 
them—the passages wherein Christ formulated or sug- 
gested a creed, or laid stress upon what a man alloved, 
or proposed any test beyond that in Matt. xix., 21, and 
Luke ix., 60. And will anybody deny that persons can 
be found, in heathen countries and here, who in a leaf 
or two of the Gospels have found that through which 
they have become as genuinely Christians as any of the 
learned, although they are ignorant and incapable of 
comprehension as to any of the doctrines ? 

7. I have my belief about the feeling of Christians 
in general, but have authority to speak for only one. 
What God’s plans for the hereafter of the heathen or 
of anybody else are, I do not know ; and as respects 
my own action I do not care. It is my business to 
help men here, if I can ; the hereafter is not mine. If 
I see a man struggling in the water, I do not discuss 
whether somebody else will come along in time and 
save him if I do not, or what God will do with his soul 
in ease he drowns ; my duty is to get him out if [ can. 
I see in Christ one who says to me, of all this, ‘* What 
is that to thee ? follow thou Me.” 

8. How this controversy in the American Board will 
end, and when, I think I see ; but that is my opinion, 
and others may have theirs. I submit that all this dis- 
cussion over dogmas as a part of missionary equipment 
is wasting time and obstructing progress for the sake 
of non-essentials, and that it is a theological irrelevancy 
of the most unfortunate and untimely character. 
Christians generally may never agree about doctrines, 
although I have my own view upon that also ; but they 
may and should agree to di —diverse in doctrine 


and regard for doctrine, and one in work. The rescue 
of Johnstown from the inundation of water was con- 
current, and all “ beliefs” were merged or waived for 
that work; why, in the name of reason and love, 
should not the rescue of a world inundated by sin be 
Junius WILcox. 


undertaken similarly ? 


THE COLLEGES AND THE CHURCHES. 


Reported benefactions to forty-two American colleges 
during the last year amount to $3,675,000—the gifts 
ranging from $10,000 to $500,000 each. In this connec- 
tion interest attaches to a fresh and compact paper upon 
“The College and the Church,” lately read in Brook- 
am N. Y., to a company of clergymen by President 

. A. Blanchard, of Wheaton College, III. Referring 
to the fact that Plymouth Colony was but sixteen years 
and Boston only ten years old when Harvard Co 

now University) was founded “for Christ and Hi 

hurch,” and citing testimony in abundance to prove 
that the earliest settlers of Massachusetts Bay and of 
Connecticut made it a chief duty to establish and to 
sustain schools and colleges distinctively Christian, and 
that in New Jersey and in Pennsylvania the same course 
was taken, the author showed by similar treatment that 
the present attitude of the American Protestant churches 
toward colleges is largely one of indifference and of 
neglect. He traced the causes for this, and empha- 
sized resultant evils, especially in the decreased per- 
cen of educated young men who offer semeaed oat 
for Christian service (ministerial, missionary, or other) 
in our own country and abroad. The plea was made, 
in closing, that Christian pastors remedy this condition 
of things by seeing that some Christian college goes 
upon the list of their churches for benevolence, and 
that our ablest young men and women should be made 
the objects of continual prayer that they may give 
themselves to the Christian ministry. In an appendix 
(the paper was printed) Dr. Blanchard quoted words 
lately spoken by the Rev. Dr. W. M. Taylor : “ When 
three or four gentlemen a month call upon me for col- 
leges, I feel that there are too many of them; but when 
I reflect upon the greatness of that Western country, 
and on the rapidity with which it is filling up, and on 
the necessity that the social foundations be well laid, I 
do not think so, but rejoice that there are those willing 
to undertake such work.” A strong committee, of 
which the Rev. Dr. E. P. Ingersoll, of Brooklyn, was 
Chairman, was appointed to co-operate with Dr. 
Blanchard, who may be addressed at Wheaton, III, in 
forwarding the fundamental and far-sighted work of 
rekindling among Eastern churches a zest for the de- 
velopment of the Christian college as such. ee 


IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION. 


The New York and Brooklyn Association of Congre- 
gational Churches at its recent meeting, February 4, 
took a step which seems worthy of imitation. The 
Association has for some years regularly had some 
social question up for discussion at every meeting. On 
this occasion the topic was “ The Social Aim of Christ,’ 
which was presented in his own words as the fulfillment 
of the law and the prophets—the carrying out of the 
Mosaic and the prophetic purpose to make the moral 
law of God supreme in the State. After discussion, the 
Association appointed a standing “Committee of Out- 
look ” upon social questions. The purpose of this Com- 
mittee, as stated, is twofold: first, to promote an 
interest among the churches in the study of the social 
principles and duties of Christianity, and in the study 
of current social problems ; next, to serve as a me- 
dium for the expression, ;in all wise and legitimate 
ways, of the sympathy of the churches with all in the 
community who are struggling to obtain whatever things 
are just and equal. The members of this committee 
are Dr. J. M. Whiton, of this city, Dr. J. G. Roberts, 
and Mr. Thomas G. Shearman, of Brooklyn. By such 
a step this Congregational body seems to have moved 
up alongside of the Episcopalian “ Church Association 
for the Advancement of the Interests of Labor.” 


BURNHAM FARM. 


My Dear Christian Unwn: 

Somehow it happened that there was no address to 
the word about the Burnham Farm that you so kindly 
published two weeks ago. A letter with a donation in 
it, addressed simply “ Burnham Indastrial Farm,” has 
reached me, and another with $25 in it was from a 
previous donor who knew my address. All who wish 
to help this work can send to 135 East Fifteenth Street, 
New York, or to the address below. We are most 
grateful to you for your help. W. M. F. Rounp. 


BurRnHAM INDUSTRIAL FARM, 
Canaan Four Conners, Cotumpia Counry, N. Y. 


WORK FOR SCANDINAVIAN SEAMEN. 


Public exercises will be held in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association Rooms in Brooklyn on Feb 

18, at eight o’clock in the evening, in connection with 
the tenth anniversary of the Scandinavian Seamen’s 
Mission, which at present is under the charge of the 
Rev. Kr. K. Sarheim. The excellent work done by this 
Society in ministering to both the spiritual and bodily 
needs of Scandinavian sailors in this port is not as well 
known nor as well supported as it should be. It isa 
fact of interest that between twenty-five and thirty per 
cent. of the American sailors of this time are Scandi- 
navians. More than 20,000 Scandinavian sailors come 
yearly to the portof New York. These men are visited 
on board ship and in hospital, are provided with read- 
—— on shore, are offered opportunities to attend 
religious services, and in many other ways are assisted. 
We have spok n before this of some of the interesting 
and novel features of this work, such as the Christmas 
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tree for sailors and the arrangements for savings. Any 
of our readers who would like to learn further of the 
matter, or to assist a most commendable form of Chris- 
tian work, may address Mr. Sarheim, at 111 William 
Street, New York City. 


MISSIONARY NOTES. 


Nothing is available in the way of summarized sta- 
tistics of Protestant Foreign Missions at this writin 
more recent or complete than the statement furnished 
last year by Dr. Grundemann and the fi iven in 
this year’s Almanac of the A. B. C. F. M. T fix 
$10,518,567 as the total income of all the societies in 
1889 ; 8,532 as the number of their principal and sub- 
ordinate stations ; 5,571 for the total of their mission- 
aries (3,610 men, 1,961 women) ; the native laborers 
numbering 32,886, and the communicants 704,083. The 
“adherents” of all Protestant foreign missions are 
reckoned at 2,500,000 souls. 

* * 
* 


Sixty-one Women’s Foreign Missionary Societies are 
recorded by “ Life and Light ” (Boston, Mass.) as now 
at work on the “ wide field.” Thirteen of them were 
in Great Britain, last year, with an income, in 1889, of 
$234,000 ; and nine were in Canada, with an income of 
$84,257. In the United States there were thirty-nine 
organized societies of women, with 25,000 Auxiliaries 

8,000 Children’s Bands. ‘There were halfa million 
menbers of the Auxiliaries and 200,000 members of 
the Bands. The total receipts of these societies in 
1889 were $1,250,000 ; from the beginning of work 
from the Women’s Boards, $10,000,000. These soci- 
eties support, in the aggregate, 1,200 missionaries, 
2,500 native Bible women, teachers, and other helpers, 
and have uader charge 2,500 schools of various grades, 
with 60,000 pupils. 

* * 


* 
Forecasting the year 1890, the “ American Mission- 
ary,” issued by the Congregational Society, which 
labors among the colored people of the Southern United 
States, says : “ The new year opens auspiciously. The 
setting sun of our old year went down in a bright sky. 
Revivals of religion and an increased membership was 
the joyful scented our churches ; by the generous aid 
of the Daniel Hand Fund our schools showed a greatly 
enl attendance, and the faithful work of the 
teachers brought forth most satisfactory results ; the 
threatened debt that darkened several months of the 
ear was happily averted by _ showing on the right- 
and side of the ledger.” e Rev. J. L. Jenkins, in 
“ Field Notes” in the same publication, writes from 
Little Rock, Ark. One or two sentences in his letter 
are of significance : “*‘ Do the colored people vote here 
without opposition ?’ . asked of an intelligent colored 
an. ‘Oh, yes,’ he replied. ‘And are the votes 
always counted?’ ‘ Yes, wie in a pinch !’ was the 
answer. This is much better than in most places which 
I am called upon to visit.” 
* 


* 
At the meeting of the Manhattan Congregational 
Association, January 29, the Rev. Dr. Meredith, of 
Brooklyn, and the Rev. Dr. Gilman, of New York, by 
appointment presented their views of “ The Proper Re- 
lations between Our Benevolent Societies and Our Con- 
gational Churches ”—the first, verbally ; the second, 
in a carefully prepared paper of great research and 
breadth. The Rev. Dr. Meredith s line of thought 
was essentially that outlined in his speech at the New 
York meeting of the A. B. C. F. M. last October, in his 
advocacy of the closest relation between and the most 
direct supervision of the societies by the churches that 
may be practicable. The paper of Dr. Gilman, which 
will seakabiy be published, occupied thirty minutes in 
reading, and traversed the entire field covered by the 
subject. In the second half of the essay, he contended, 
with force, that the Congregational churches, as such, 
have no function of preaching the Gospel “to those 
that are without” by the establishment and adminis- 
tration of instruments for benevolent work, but ought 
to do that, as hitherto, by using strictly voluntary 
organizations with a breadth in them of possible con- 
stituency, as to = and patrons, quite unlimited. 
In regard to the difficulties of the American Board, he 
took ground with the late President Hopkins, alleging 
that they exist mainly, if not wholly, from an un- 
warranted assumption by the Board’s Prudential Com- 
mittee of the funetions of a theological court. When 
that assumption ceases, the present divisions will, in 
his judgment, come to anend. The feeling was pro- 
noun among those who listened to his paper that, 
as a contribution of light and as a stimulus to perti- 
nent thought, it ought to be widely read. 
* * 


* 

Testimony from Sir William Hunter, K.C. 5S. L, 
who is often quoted as highest authority upon civil and 
political matters in India, as to the work of missions in 
the Empire, is quite too emphatic to be lost sight of in 
weighing their claims to sympathy and support. Speak- 
ing lately before the British Baptist Missionary Society, 
he said, as a layman : “It has been rich in results in 
the past, and it is fraught with incalculable blessings 
in the future.” He declared that it had passed the 
stage when it was wholly dependent upon foreign mis- 
sionaries. “The Indian active Protestant Christians 
have now grown up into an Indian native Protestant 
church, with ¢ their own 578 pastors and 2,856 qualified 


lay preachers, and have 500,000 pupils in their mission 
ools. If the English were pa out to-morrow, 
they would leave a Protestant native church behind 
them.” Inthe address he also said: “To the great 
laboring, toiling mass of the Indian people there can be 
no more beneficent influence than the daily coming in 
and going out among them of a Christian missionary 
= his wife and children.” To millions of their Indian 
ellow-subjects the missio was the great daily ob- 
ject lesson of the Christian life. . 


* 

That was a notable account in the “Harvest Field” 
of interest recently manifested at Bombay, India, in 
regard to the protection of the Sabbath as a day of 
rest. It was proposed to change the day for the sail- 
ing of the mail steamer for England to Sunday, but 
the proposal has been vigorously opposed, not only by 
the of Commerce and the of the 
city, but by a great demonstration made in the Town 
Hall, which was packed to overflowing by representa- 
tive Christians, Jews, Parsees, Mohammedans, and 
Hindus. Men of all parties there uttered in the strong- 
est language their convictions of the value of the Chris- 
tian Sabbath, and the movement was one of the plain- 
est signs of the influence of Christianity in India which 
has ever called for attention from those who would 
correctly gauge its power. 

* * 


The remarkable volume, “ JohnG. Paton, Missionary 
to the New Hebrides,” an autobiography, published 
last year, is of such pre-eminent interest and value in 
its exposition and illustration of genuine Christian mis- 
sionary spirit and labor as to warrant especial mention 
in these notes. The veriest caviler at effort of the 
sort here delineated will comfess its power and charm 
after perusal, while the most intelligent advocate of 
missions will find fresh inspiration in its pages. 


* 


The recent conference in this city between the Com- 
mittee —— by the last (1889) National Congre- 
gational Council to consider the consolidation of their 
missionary magazines, and the representatives of the 
six home benevolent societies of the denomination, 
looked decidedly toward consolidation. A plan which 
was presented to the Conference is soon to be voted on, 

ro or con, by each of the societies, and subsequently 
y the Committee. 
* * 


* 

The man who preached the first Christian sermon in 
Honolulu, S. I., was the Rev. Hiram Bingham, and the 
date of its delivery was April 25, 1820. His one hun- 
dredth birthday was appropriately commemorated in the 
Kawaihao Church at Honolulu, October 30,1889. A 
sermon in Hawaiian was preached by the Rev. J. K. 
Josepa, followed by an addressin English from the Rev. 
Hiram Bingham, for years a Micronesian missionary, and 
the son of this Christian apostle to the Hawaiian Islands, 
with a third address by another Hawaiian native. 
Hiram Bingham, third, a lad of thirteen, unveiled a 
white marble tablet attached to the front of the church 
edifice, duly inscribed to the memory of his nd- 
father, who died at New Haven, Conn., November 11, 
1869. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The Presbytery of Jersey City voted against the 
roposed revision of the Confession at their meeting 
t week, stating that, in their opinion, such a revision 
would lead to confusion, and do more harm than good. 
But they recommend that the Presbytery request the 
General Assembly to formulate a statement as to what 
are “the essential and necessary articles ” in the Con- 
fession, and should do this in conjunction with other 
Presbyterian and Reformed churches. 

—The Charity Organization Society of the City of 
New York held its ninth annual meeting on Tuesday 
evening of this week. Addresses were expected from 
the Rev. Drs. John R. Paxton and E. Winchester 
Donald, and from Charles C. Beaman. 

—A circular has just been issued by the Trustees of 
Robert College, of Constantinople, calling the atten- 
tion of the philanthropic public to facts showing the 
recent growth and continued success of the institution 
as a model American Christian College, pointing out 
also the important part it has played in the develop- 
ment and political history of the East, and finally appeal- 
ing for aid in increasing the endowment fund, improving 
the existing buildings and erecting new buildings for 
chapel, halls, gymnasium, and other — Contr. 
butions may be sent by check to Jacob D. Vermilye, 
Treasurer, Merchants’ National Bank, 42 Wall Street, 
New York. The Rev. George Washburn, D.D., Presi- 
dent of the College, is now here, and may be addressed 
to the care of illiam A. Booth, President Third 
National Bank, New York. 

—The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of this State will be held 
at Binghamton, February 20-23. Addresses are ex- 
pected from the Rev. Dr. T. L. Cuyler, and other men 
of note who are interested inthe work. It is believed 
that about seven hundred delegates will be present, rep- 
resenting the one hundred and forty societies of the 
State. A conference of the secretaries and assistants 
is to be held at Ithaca, two days preceding the Con- 
vention, at which papers on the different lines of Asso- 
ciation work will be presented. 


—About $75,000 has been subscribed for a stone 
edifice to be erected for the Union Church, Honolulu, 
Sandwich Islands, where the Rev. E. G. Beckwith, 
D.D., formerly of San Francisco, is pastor. 

—A memorial service for the late Rev. Joseph 
Neesima, LL.D., President of the Doshisha University 
in Kioto, Japan, was held February 4 by the United 
Church in New Haven, the Rev. T. T. Munger, pastor. 
The services consisted of addresses by the pastor, Mr. 
Ichihara and Mr. Harada, of Japan, and the reading of 
letters written by Dr. Neesima some years ago. The 
exercises were of great interest, especially the remarks 
of Mr. Ichihara, who spoke of Dr. Neesima’s life and 
character, and Mr. Harada, who gave an account of the 
University. 

—On Sunday the new German Reformed church in 
Herkimer Street, Brooklyn, was dedicated. The corner- 
stone of a German Reformed church was laid in Bay- 
onne, L. 1., on the same day. 

—The Board of Regents of the Episcopal Church 
oo at the recent convention was incorporated at 
Albany on Saturday. The object sought is a more 
thorough dissemination of religious instruction in the 
institutions of the Episcopal Church throughout the 
country. It is not the intention, at present at least, 
to undertake the founding of a National denominational 
university, as has been reported. Efforts will be con- 
fined to work in existing institutions, though the ulti- 
mate purpose “omy | expand into something more com- 
prehensive. The Bishop of Albany is the Chairman of 
the Board, and Dr. E. N. Potter, President of Hobart 
eye is the Secretary and Regent Advocate. 

—Dr. Talmage preached at the Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn, last Sunday, for the first time since his 
return. An immense audience listened to a discourse 
containing many allusions to the preacher’s visit to the 
Holy Land. A meeting of weleome to Mr. Talmage 
was held Thursday night. 

—The first Christian Endeavor Society, which was 
established in the Williston Church, Portland, Me., 
celebrated its ninth anniversary February 2. An ad- 
dress was given by the Rev. R. W. Brokaw, of Spring- 
field, Mass., who 1s one of the Trustees of the United 
Society. This Society has done a good work from the 
very beginning, and is still as active as ever. The 
second Society was started in the North Church, New- 
buryport, Mass., and the third one in the Second Parish 
Church, Portland, Me. These Societies are both strong 
and vigorous. 

—The Episcopal diocese of California has chosen as 
assistant bishop the Rev. W. F. Nichols, rector of St. 
James’s Church, Philadelphia. He has not yet signified 
his intentions in the matter. 

—The Rev. Phillips Brooks, of Boston, will be the 
Lenten lecturer in Trinity Church, and will give a 
course of addresses to men only, at twelve o’elock, 
daily, during the first week in Lent, February 24 to 
March 1. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


es Shepard accepts a call to the church at East 
Marion, L. lL. 

--L. H. Forde has received a call from the church in 
Northville, L. I. 

—Asher Anderson was installed as pastor of the First 
Church of Meriden, Conn., on January 31. 

—John A. French was installed as pastor of the church 
of Flushing, N. Y., on January'17 (not Flushing Avenue 
Church of Brooklyn, as heretofore incorrectly reported). 

—George L. Richmond was installed as pastor of the church 
in Amesbury, Mass., on January 2%. 

—W. C, Stiles, of Richmond, Me., has resigned. 

—H. I. Senior accepts a call to the First Church of Waldo- 
boro’, Me. 

—J.H. Henderson accepts a call to Marshalltown, Ia. 

—O, O. Smith, of Neponset, [ll., has received a eall to 
Malden, Ill. 

—S. C. Bushnell was installed as pastor of the church in 
Arlington, Mass., on February 6. 

—John C. Thompson died in Holyoke, Mass., on February 
4, at the age of, siebter-ve. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—J. B. MeCool. lately of Camden, N. J., accepts a call 
from New Harmony, Pa. 
.~ W. Lafferty has received a call from Cook’s Creek, 

a. 
—James Ely, probably the oldest minister of the denomi- 
nation in New England, died at Thompsonville, Conn., on 
January 20, at the age of ninety-one. 

—G. H, Payson was installed as pastor of the First Church, 
Rahway. N. J., on January 18. 

—L. W. Barr has received a call from the First Church of 
Bellaire, O. 


—C. B,. Chapin has received a call from the East Avenue 
Church of Schenectady, N. Y. 

~-C. G. Martin has received a call from Greenport, L. I. 

—W. P. Craig, of Chicago, accepts a call to Caro, Mich. 

—G.S. Webster, of Fast Orange, N. .J., has been called as 
associate pastor of the Church of the Covenant, this city. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Robert M. Lipscomb, the oldest member of the Balti- 
more Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, died in 
Baltimore last Thursday, aged eighty-two years. 

-H. J. Cook has become rector of Christ Church (P. E.), 
Dayton, O. 

—C. C. Ferguson has been chosen rector of the Memorial 
Church (P. E.), Westport, Conn. 

—Samuel Snelling has become assistant at St. James’s 
Church (P. E.), Philadelphia, with special charge of St. 
Paul's Chapel. 

—J. W. T. Boothe has been installed as pastor of the 
Second Baptist Church of Wilmington, Del. 

—Clarence Fowler, of the Lawrence Unitarian Church of 


Hudson, Ma3s., has resigned. 


| 
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EVOLUTION AND RELIGION.' 


The impression produced on us by these two 
books, which we happen to take up together, is the 
tendency toward unity of faith in our age. The 
first volume consists of a series of lectures on dif- 
ferent aspects of Evolution in Mr. Chadwick’s 
church (Radical Unitarian) in Brooklyn. The 
lecturers are all evolutionists ; they are, of course, 
none of them conservative theologians, though at 
least two, and perhaps more, of them belong theo- 
logically to the orthodox church. The second vol- 
ume consists of a series of essays, some of them, if 


‘ not all, originally delivered as sermons by the 


pastor of a Congregational church. We believe 
that his church is now absolutely independent, but 
if he is not, as we believe that he is not, in ecclesi- 
astical connection with the orthodox Congregation- 
alists, to whom by spiritual sympathy he belongs, 
be has not withdrawn from them, nor entered into 
relations with any other body. Orthodox critics 
reading either of these books would see in their 
presentation of religious truth quite a departure 
from old forms of belief, if not from the old 
beliefs themselves. But he who takes a broader 
view can hardly fail to perceive that, if the old 
statements of religious doctrine are changed, the 
new statements are acceptable to men to whom the 
older statements would have been utterly incred- 
ible. If such a preacher as Myron Adams seems 
to theologians to have departed from the faith once 
delivered to the saints, his departure makes the spir- 
itual truth which he presents more intelligible, ra- 
tional, credible, to men who have departed, not only 
from old creeds, but, confounding faith with creed, 
from all faiths as well. The object of Myron 
Adams’s volume is defined by its title; and the 
promise of that, title seems to us to be well fulfilled 
in his pages. In his thought creation is a continu- 
ous creation; God is immanent in nature, not a 
Someone sitting apart from it and operating with 
more or less regularity upon it; the Bible is the 
unveiling of God in human experience and human 
history—‘‘a record of religion’s gradual growth ;” 
immortality is the issue of evolution, the final “ sur- 
vival of the fittest ;”’ Christianity is a growth, not a 
spiritual cataclysm—the dawning of the sun, not the 
bursting of a meteor upon the darkness ; miracles 
are not the inbreakings of God upon law and order, 
but surprises, because unexpected manifestations, 
of his grace and power. With the general spirit of 
Mr. Adams’s book we are in sympathy ; with some 
of his special ideas we are not in accord—he, for ex- 
ample, appears to accept miracles with his imagina- 
tion and reject them with his reason; and if he 
expounds redemption and the forgiveness of sins, 
or applies evolutionary philosophy thereto, except 
incidentally, we have missed the exposition and ap- 
plication. On the whole, however, essential evan- 
gelical faith appears to us to underlie his philoso- 
phy, and the faults of his book to be rather those of 
omission than of commission. 

In the other volume, mainly made up of lectures by 
men who are either pure scientists with no known and 
recognized theological prepossessions of any kind, 
or who are known as radicals in theology, the testi- 
mony to certain aspects of religious, if not of ortho- 
dox, faith is very striking. Thus primitive man, 
we are told, was speechless; that is, he was not 
spiritually and intellectually man at all. Man as 
man, man a thinker, a speaker, man an intellectual 
and moral being, is not, apparently, so old an in- 
habitant on the earth after all. Evolution may be 
down as well as up ; toward decay and death as well 
as toward a larger and better life. ‘“ There is pro- 
gressive evolution and also retrogressive evolution ; 
progress and degeneration.” Materialism receives 
a heavy blow from a purely scientific observation : 
«« When we enter the realm of consciousness, we are 
in a universe which is in some respects not subject 
to the scales and the measure of the materialist. 
No doubt every act of consciousness requires for its 
performance the expenditure of energy, but there 
are some of the functions of mind which are not 
correlated with the amount of energy expended in 
producing them, so far as relates to their mental 
quality.” This is declared to be especially true of 
the formation of a judgment. “ Life is not a result 
of organization, but vice versa.” “Our organs are 


Evolution: Popular Lectures Discussions before the 
Brooklyn Ethical Association. (Boston: J. H. West.) 

The Continuous Creation: An mg 7 of the Evolution- 
ary Philosophy to the Christian Religion. By Myron Adams. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


all effects, and consciousness in some form the neces- 
sary antecedent.” Present exceptional geniuses are 
hints of a fature human glory. “Our Newtons 
and Spencers, Kants and Darwins, Goethes and 
Shakespeares, are but the first fruits of a harvest 
whose coming bounty no husbandman can compute.” 
These are not merely the testimonies of individ- 
ual evolutionists ; they are the necessary links in the 
chain of evolution. The book makes no attempt to 
reconcile evolution and religion; but it makes it 
apparent that evolution necessarily implies certain 
fundamental religious ideas: retrogression—1. ¢., a 
fall ; consciousness the antecedent, material organs 
the consequent—that is, a Creator and a creation ; 
mental acts for whose quality there is no explana- 
tion in physical brain energy—that is, a spiritual 
life; present genius a propbet of future glory—that 
is, a millennial hope. ‘To men who do not fear to 
find new forms for their old faith, we commend 
both these volumes as profitable reading. 


MISS KIMBALL’S RELIGIOUS POEMS.' 


The number of exclusively religious poets in this 
country is not large. Nearly all our best poets have 
written religious verses, but have made it an aside 
rather than the serious work of their lives. Mr. 
Whittier comes nearer, perhaps, to being a religious 
poet than any one else, though his poems are more 
often religious than directly Christian in their char- 
acter. Dr. Ray Palmer and Bishops Doane and 
Coxe have written religious verses which have rare 
excellence, but it was in no sense the occupation of 
their lives. Dr. W. R. Huntington has written 
religious poetry of great purity and beauty, but has 
been excessively modest about it, and has never 
allowed his poems to be circulated beyond the limits 
of his friends. Miss Kimball, on the other hand, has 
occupied almost wholly the position of a religious 
poet, and is known almost entirely in that capacity. 
Her earliest verses won the recognition of Mr. 
Whittier, and well deserved the praise which he 
gave them. They were the spontaneous outpouring 
of religious feeling and devotion, and struck a 
common chord of Christian consciousness among 
all sorts of people. Her poem entitled “ As Thou 
Wilt,” the precious verses entitled “Praying in 
Spirit” and “My Knowledge,” are instances of 
this kind of religious expression. Many of her 
spiritual pieces are also devoted to the times and 
seasons of the Christian year, while still others 
emphasize the spiritual teachings of the Episcopal 
Church, of which she is a devoted member. Her 
work is also expressed in numerous Christmas 
9 and carols, which are very sweetly written ; 

ut it is in her more strictly religious and devotional 
poetry that her chief strength lies. Here the glory 
of the Incarnation is most frequently dwelt upon, 
and Easter is made to play a subordinate part as 
compared with Christmas and Whitsunday. Miss 
Kimball is happiest when she is expressing a single 
thought, and is able to pour into it strong devotional 
feeling. It is this quality which gives excellence to 
her Christmas songs and carols; it is the same 
quality which gives vitality to the poem entitled 
* The Communion of Saints ;” it is the same qual- 
ity which finds a place in the rhymed blank verse 
entitled “The House of God.” In the division 
named “Lent and Easter” the touch is both firm 
and true. In the poems which follow this section, 
Miss Kimball gives a wider expression to her relig- 
ious thought; and there is a beautiful instance of 
it in the poem called “ The Rose of Jericho.” Con- 
siderable space in this volume is devoted to the 
poetry of happy sentiment and of friendly relations, 
and the poems connected with child life are full of 
interest. The “Knitting Song,” the stanzas en- 
titled “‘ Four,” “Her Own Little Room,” “The 
Little Beggar,” “ We Do Not Know,” and “In the 
Dark,” are instances where religion and home are 
brought into happy combination, and common 
thoughts gain distinction because they have a spir- 
itual direction. 

While Miss Kimball touches many notes in this 
little volume, she succeeds best in her simplest 
poems, and in those which are least ambitious. She 
has never, apparently, cultivated poetry in the sense 
that Tennyson has, and yet she has followed implic- 
itly the purpose which ‘Tennyson recently acknow]- 
edged as his own aim in a friendly letter to Dr. 
Henry van Dyke, which reads thus: “I think it 
wisest in a man to do his work in the world as 
quietly and as well as he can, without much heed- 
ing praise or dispraise.” Miss Kimball,in her de- 
votion to poetry, has given it much of her best 


1 Poems. By Harriet McE Kimball. Complete Edi- 
tion. (New York : A, D. F. Randolph & Co,) aig 


thought; and when she is at her best it is in lyric 
poems which express religious joy and confidence. 
When you look to her verses for quotable lines, you 
are as much disappointed as when you look for 
them in Cardinal Newman’s “ Verses.” Miss Kim- 
ball’s poetry does not lend itself easily to quotation. 
She does not sparkle in vivid phrases, or say things 
with the swing of Tennyson or the meditative 
emphasis of Wordsworth. Her touch is lighter, 
quicker, more spiritual, more delicate, and has less 
force in it. What impresses one most in this vol- 
ume is the singular clearness, purity, elevation, and 
spiritual insight which pervade the poems like an 
atmosphere, and which powerfully impresses those 
who read them. One must also note the narrow 
limits within which Miss Kimball’s genius is at its 
best. Her facility in writing verses is a natural 
gift. She affects nothing, and pours out her thought 
as simply, with as little restraint of feeling, as the 
birds do on a June morning; and what has drawn 
others to her is mainly the simplicity, the natural- 
ness, and the spiritual fervor of her religious poems. 
She has been frequently compared to Cardinal 
Newman and Frederick Faber. She lacks the 
powerful imagination of the Cardinal, and the 
power to go out of herself which is one of Faber’s 
distinctions ; but in a single line of effort she holds 
herself up to the plane of both of these writers, and 
in reading page after page in this volume one is 

nstantly impressed with the power which a strong 
religious faith has in quickening and elevating an 
imaginative mind and a spiritual nature. Miss 
Kimball is very successful in her sonnets, and in 
this volume the sonnet entitled “Prelude” and 
addressed to Mr. Whittier is a notable instance of 
her successful movement in its narrow space. 
Where the touch is light and spiritual, and demands 
quick feeling, Miss Kimball is peculiarly at home ; 
but when she attempts poems of a secular charac- 
ter, or partly secular and partly religious, as in the 
verses entitled “‘ The Two Cities,” the result is less 
satisfactory. Miss Kimball is a unique illustration, 
not of a poet known by one poem, but of a poet 
who has earned and justified a high place among 
American poets by her rare and singular insight 
into spiritual conditions, and her power to repro- 
duce them in the best lyrical form. She has not 
yet reached the time when good work and more of 
it is not to be expected from her, but her good work 
has so far accumulated that the present volume is a 
welcome collection for all the lovers of the best relig- 
ious poetry. It will find a place among the choice 
books of those who know what comfort religious 
verse of a high order always conveys to spiritual 
minds. 


The Latin Hymn Writers and their Hymns. By the late 
Samuel Willoughby Duffield. Edited and completed 
by Professor R. E. Thompson. (New York: Funk & 

nalls.) The use of hymns in divine worship of the 
Christian Church dates back to the Last Supper. The 
idea came from the Jewish custom ; the form through 
which as a channel this idea has run even to us is the 
Latin verse of Horace and Catullus, especially the latter, 
the medieval hymns of Western Europe, starting with 
Hilary and Ambrose, fed by the troubadour spirit, passin 
into the Middle High German Minnesingers, murdere 
later by the Meistersingers, and finally emerging into 
the light of our own day in the school of English 
evangelicalism—the Wesleys, Watts, Toplady, and the 
like. Such, roughly speaking, is the course of the 
stream of development of Christian hymnody in the 
Western Church. In the middle of the fourth cent- 
ury Hilary of Poitiers was driven from his episcopal 
throne and fled to Asia Minor. While there he learned 
somewhat, and in particular was struck with the serv- 
ices of the Eastern or Greek Church. The whirligig 
of time brought him back to his Merovingian see, 
and, after laying about effectually with his episcopal 
crook, this prelate of good taste set himself to work 
to compose Latin hymns similar to the Greek. So 
successful was he that at this day fifteen centuries 
have not yet done admiring St. Hilary’s hymns. 
Every one knows that in St. Augustine’s Con- 
fessions which tells how, when the Empress Justina 
was endeavoring to sequestrate the church property in 
the Empire, the excelient Ambrose, with his people of 
Milan, took the obvious method which the miners of 
Shenandoah used the other day, and barricaded them- 
selves in the church. To occupy the time, the blessed 
Ambrose set himself to compose hymns for them 
to sing. Thus Hilary and Ambrose became the 
fathers of Latin hymnody. The great Latin hymns, 
Dies Ira, Stabat Mater, Reon Lingua, Veni Creator 
Spiritus, Hora Novissima, and Veni Sancte Spiritus, are 
known to every one. They have been translated into 
English by many hands, and since, in 1859, the An- 
dover professors had the courage to publish their “ Sab- 
bath Hymn and Tune Book,” versions of the ancient 
masterpieces of Latin sacred song are being intro- 
duced into the hymn books of all denominations—with, 
it must be deeply regretted, often ugly and uncalled-for 
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alterations and omissions. Thus the wayfaring man 
has had the opportunity to know a little something of 
the greatest of the Latin hymns; but of the writers of 
those hymns few, even among scholars, have known 
much—much, at any rate, of them in the character of 
hymn writers. Inthe English Church Dr. John Mason 

eale was among the foremost hymnologists, and after 
him followed othe English clergymen of the “ Ox- 
ford Movement.” In Germany Daniel and Mone en- 
tered deeply into the subject of the hymns, so that 
their collections of hymns continue to be the basis of 
all studies in ancient hymnody ; but none of the new 
school determined anything with certainty about 
the authors. This work, as many know, was taken 
up by the late Rev. Samuel Willoughby Doffield, 
= died before completing his book. R. E. 
Thompson, of the University of Pennsylvania, and Mr. 
Duffield’s friend, has undertaken the editing of Mr. 
Duffield’s posthumous work. We shall express our- 
selves inadequately by saying only that it is an admira- 
ble book, because, in fact, it is a piece of remarkable, 
rofound, and deep erudition, joined to sound literary 
Monsetian and an enlivening imagination. With wide 
and minute research, Mr. Duffield has been enabled to 
construct the lives of Hilary, Ambrose, Prudentius, 
Ennodius, Sedulius, Venantius, Fortunatus, Rabanus 
Maurus, Notker of St. Gall’s, Hildebert, Abelard, 
Thomas of Celano, Giacopone da Todi, Adam of St. 
Victor—why continue the list ?—of all the great names 
of hymnology. The amount of labor expended upon 
this book has been enormous. The result, for a man 
far from the great libraries and sources of learning 
in Europe, is simply amazing. Professor Thompson, in 
editing Mr. Duffield’s work, shows himself a master of 
the subject ; part he has entirely rewritten. From Mr. 
Duffield’s theory that Herman of Reichenau was the 
author of Veni Sancte Spiritus he dissents. About this 
theory all we can say is that, with all his ingenuity of 
argument, Mr. Duffield must be awarded the Seotch 
verdict. The editor's chapters on the Unknown Hymn- 
Writers display his learning and grasp. In a word, 
taking it in all, the book is eminently satisfactory. It 
supplies, or answers, a recognized demand, and is a 
a proud—monument to American 
scholarship. 


George Washington and Mount Vernon. Edited by 
Moncure D. Conway. (Brooklyn: Long Island Historical 
Society.) The character of Washington is so entombed 
in panegyric that only the special student can claim to 
know the man as distinguished from the figure. To 
the editor of this volume we owe a very detailed pict- 
ure of Washington the planter. The volume consists 
of three hundred pages of correspondence, running over 
six years, and addressed to the manager of his Mount 
Vernon estate. The fact that for four of these six 
years Washington was President of a republic in a 
most precarious condition does not disturb for a moment 
his minute and accurate directions as to corn and pota- 
toes, chicory and pork. With a self-control and coolness 
characteristic of the English officer, but carried to its 
most marked form in Washington and Wellington, each 
detail had its proper consideration in this Anglo-Amer- 
iean brain—such as the broken rope in the “ Well by 
the Quarter,” the fondness of the negro children for 
the kitchen, the white thorn, whose berries must be 
picked before the birds thin them; French Will, back 
at his old tricks and not to be controlled by harsh treat- 
ment, and a thousand other details, minute and yet 
important. The character of every freeman upon the 

lantation is analyzed with equal thoroughness for the 
nefit of Mr. Pearce, the new manager. It is no sur- 
prise to find so careful a planter an experimental 
farmer, though “ it seemed as if his blundering over- 
seers would forever put it out of his power to ascertain 
facts from experiments.” But the introduction to this 
volume, with its less limited theme, contains some 
sober surprises for the average fellow-countryman 
of the sagacious soldier. We no longer misinterpret 
his natural dignity as a love of display when we find the 
ex-President serving as a petit-juror in a petty trial in 
Fairfax, and no neighbor publishing the fact; nor do 
we think of his soberness of demeanor as uncongenial 
to the Sunny South when we read his definition of 
society in less sunny Boston—“‘On the one side to 
drink tea in company and to be social and gay; on the 
other to impose restraints which at no time even were 
agreeable, and in these days of more liberty and indul- 
gence never will be submitted to;” lastly, we recognize 
in him a certain grim and awkward humor, perhaps his 
only American trait, and that but ially developed, 
when he sends in the third person, but in his own hand- 
writing, this message regarding himself: “ As he has 
entered into an en ment with several gentlemen not 
to quit the theater of this world before the year 1800, 
it may be relied upon that no breach of contract shall be 
laid to him on that account, unless dire necessity shall 
bring it about, maugre all his exertions to the contrary. 
In that case he shall hope that they will do by him as 
he by them—excuse it. At present there seems to be 
no danger of his giving them the slip, as neither his 
health nor spirits were ever in greater flow; notwith- 
standing, he adds, he is descending, and has almost 
reached the bottom of the hill—or, in other words, the 
shades below.” 


Church and Creed. Sermons Preached in the a 
of the Foundling Hospital, by Alfred Williams Mo- 
merie, Professor in King’s College, London. 


(New 


York : Thomas Whittaker. $1.50.) The man who was 

i to ventilate a church filled with bad air by 
throwing a brick the stained-glass window, 
even if it broke a saint’s head, was like-minded with 
the author of these breezy sermons. They are some- 
what iconoclastic, but they are thorou hly healthy. 
They make havoc with the moral unrealities of dog- 
matic religion. They insist on salvation by conduct— 
which, however, the preacher is careful to define as con- 
duct that is inspired by Christ as its ideal. The best 
church is, in his view, that which most insists on right- 
eousness. This he re as the merit of the Church 
of England, in recognizing an evil life as the sole dis- 
qualification for the Communion. Professor Momerie 
is a very Broad Churchman ; he recognizes many infi- 
dels and atheists as servants of God. Still, he is a 
Churchman, and thinks that dissenters from the Church 
occupy the false position of emphasizing something else 
than righteousness—a view which the history of the 
origin of dissent, whether among Puritans or Method- 
ists, shows quite untenable. In general, these dis- 
courses are eminently characterized by lucidity and 
moral earnestness, and by much more of truth than of 
so-called orthodoxy. We think, however, that he some- 
times misses the mark ; as in the criticism that the 
Second Commandment recognizes the heredity of evil, 
but not that of ess. The latter, surely, is there 
emphasized in the proportion of thousands of genera- 
tions to three or four. But in all his sharp work with 
illusions, Professor Momerie is reverential. Reverence 
he defines as the devotion of the soul to 


The latest addition to the very interesting and useful 
series of “Great French Writers,” now coming from the 
ress of A.C. McClurg & Co. (Chicago), is a condensed 
lessnaien of Thiers, by Paul de Rémusat. This book, 
in its way, is a model of candor and disinterested criti- 
cism, oe these qualities are especially noticeable be- 
cause it deals with a man who has not always received 
this reasonable attention from his biographers. Thiers 
not many years ago was one of the most striking figures 
in France, and he remains one of the most interesting 
and influential men in recent French history. It is 
undoubtedly true that he possessed all the egotism 
which many critics have credited him with, but it is 
also true that he possessed the dignity of thorough in- 
tegrity of character, pure patriotism, and ability of a 
high order. When M. de Rémusat declares that he 
will take his place in history with such Frenchmen as 
Montaigne, Molidre, and Turgot, few who know the 
influence or work of Thiers will venture to question his 
judgment. In this busy and overworked age a biogra- 
phy at once so full and so condensed, so brief and yet 
so satisfactory, is a thing to be grateful for. 


Creed Revision in the Presbyterian Churches. By 


Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. (New York : Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons. 50 cents.) About two-thirds of this treatise 
embodies the article which attracted wide notice when 
a in the “ Presbyterian Review” last October. 

n response to many requests, it is republished in a 
greatly expanded and improved form. Added to this 
are other papers—the “ Plea for Revision” read by Dr. 
Schaff in Presbytery last November, “ The New Con- 
fession and Declaratory Statement of the Presbyterian 
Church of England,” and “The Action of the New 
York Presbytery ” last November. The great weight 
which the author’s name carries is reinforced by an argu- 
ment equally weighty, and this brochure will, wherever 
read, be an influential factor in the future result. 
Dr. Schaff makes it clear that revision of the stand- 
ards has already become the traditional policy of the 
Church, and that in consistency it must goon. He 
favors such revision by the simple process of modifica- 
tion and omission, as an important step toward the 
formulation, by and by, of a Confession expressive of 
“ the living faith of the Church.” 


The John W. Lovell Company have just issued in 
their “ Series of Foreign Literature ” the Prose Dramas 
of Henrik Ibsen. The volume is very well printed, and 
is sold at the low price of fifty cents. It contains four 
of Ibsen’s dramas, among them “A Doll’s House,” 
which has recently attracted so much attention on the 
London stage. ree of the plays are translated by 
William Archer, and Mr. Edmund Gosse supplies a 
biographical and critical introduction. The interest of 
The Christian Union in Ibsen antedates the recent 
development of — interest in this country, and 
we have already said so much about him that it is un- 
necessary at this time to characterize him further. 
This promises to be a very useful and convenient addi- 


tion to his dramas. 


Two volumes have lately been added to the “ Book 
Lovers’ Library ” which are peculiarly full of interest 
to all those who care for books. How to Catalogue a 
Library, by Henry V. Wheatley, and Rambles in Book- 
land, by William Davenport Adams (New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & Son), as charmingly printed as their 

redecessors, belong to a class of books to which col- 
bone are drawn by an irresistible attraction. “ How 
to Catalogue a Library” contains in brief space and 
readable form a great mass of information ; while Mr. 
Adams delights one with the wealth of wide reading, 
the charm of a very able style, and that atmos- 
phere of the library which is like a breath of native air 
to every genuine book lover. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The “Illustrated American” is the title of a 
weekly paper to appear in February, the aim of which 
will be to combine the best features of the London 
“ Graphic ” and “ Paris [llustré.” 

—Miss Edwards will lecture at Chickering Hall on 

March 17, 19, 21, and 22. She will also read before 
the Nineteenth Century Club, on March 18, and 
ap for England at the close of the following 
week. 
—Richard M. Smith, Professor of Political Economy 
in Columbia College, has written a book, which the 
Scribners have in press, entitled “ Emigration and Im- 
migration.” The subject is considered from historical, 
statistical, and other points of view. 

—Porter & Coates have in preparation for the fall 
a finely illustrated edition of George Eliot’s “ Romola.” 
It will be published in two volumes, crown octavo, and 
illustrated with fifty photogravure plates of Florentine 
views made expressly for this work. 

—*O. B. B.” in “ The Critic,” quotes from the Feb- 
ruary “ Cosmopolitan ” the statement, “ It is said that 
every American publisher refused ‘ Robert Elsmere,’ ” 
and adds: “It would be curious to know if any Ameri- 
can publisher refused it.” “Was it offered here at 
all ?” he asks. | 

—The Due de Broglie has become joint possessor, 
with a Parisian notary, of the memoirs of Talleyrand. 
“ The surviving members of the Prince’s family are 
indignant,” says the London “ World,” “because M. 
Paul Andral, the trustee of the manuscript, has by his 
will excluded them from the task of publishing these 
memoirs, or at least of associating them with his liter- 
ary executor in the discharge of this pious duty.” 

—The Astor Library’s income in 1889 was $23,847.64, 
while its expenses were $25,005.32. The number 
of books in the library, exclusive of pamphlets, is 
331,984, some 2,900 volumes having been added in the 
last year. The number of students in alcoves reached 
10,226, while the total number of readers (64,210) 
greatly exceeded that of the previous year. The main- 
tenance fund ‘is $411,550, and the endowment fund 
$1,508,849 85. 

—The library at Hawarden, which Mr. Gladstone 
has of late been arranging, will possess, according to 
the “ Pall Mall Gazette,” “a unique autobiographical 
interest. Mr. Gladstone is not only himself selectin 
all the books and arranging them on the shelves wit 
his own hands, but in each case he is marking those 
pasaers which seem to him most important and which 

ve most influence on his own mind and life. The 
library will thus be an actual collection of books that 
have influenced bim.” 

—The original autograph MSS. of the first canto of 
Sir Walter Scott’s “ Lay of the Last Minstrel ” and the 
whole of Tom Moore’s “Lalla Rookh” will be sold 
soon in London. In the same sale will also be included 
Sir John Franklin’s autograph diary written during 
1831, while traveling in Malta and the [onian Islands ; 
several characteristic letters of Dickens ; one of Sir 
Walter Scott ; a short note written by Nelson not long 
after he had lost his right arm ; a portrait in water- 
colors of an Oriental, drawn and signed by Thackeray ; 
and, on an octavo sheet of note-paper in Lord Tenny- 
son’s autograph, the songs inserted in “The Princess.” 

—With the issue for January, “ Shakespeariana” 
changes its form and becomes an illustrated quarterly 
magazine, printed on heavy calendered paper, with an 
increased number of pages. It is announced that it 
will remain under the editorial charge of the Shake- 
speare Society of New York, and, notwithstanding the 
great increase in the popular study of Shakespeare 
within recent years—an increase with which “ Shake- 
speariana” is closely identified—it is believed that a 
quarterly issue will be found of more permanent 
value than a monthly. (Leonard Scott Publication 
Company, New York.) 

—From an authoritative telegram just received, says 
“ The Critic,” it is learned that Stanley’s personal nar- 
rative, upon the completion of which he is now actively 
engaged, will be published in this country by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons simultaneously with its appearance in 
England, France, and Germany. It will be remem- 
bered that Messrs. Scribner were the publishers of 
Stanley’s “ How I Found Livingstone.” The arrange- 
ment for the present book covers all the’ American 
rights, and includes also the prior eponeuinal here of 
an article by Mr. Stanley in “Scribner’s Magazine.” 
The work will be in two volumes, very fully illustrated 
from the author’s photographs, and will be sold by sub- 
scription. 

—Of Dr. J. M. Whiton’s recent volume of sermons, 
“ New Points to Old Texts,” the London “ Saturday 
Review ” says : 

‘** We have seldom read a more interesting, and, upon the 
whole, we may say excellent, volume of sermons. It is un- 
equal, and in parts hasty, but full of vigor, and exhibits at 
its very best that combination of pulpit and platform in - 
which our chapels delight. Dr. Whiton is an American 
Con ationalist, but these sermons were all delivered on 
English soil. His style is suited to his material, clear and 
forcible, seldom eloquent but never undignified, and his 
material ranges from the efficacy of prayer to the current 
rate of interest. . . . Dr. Whiton is an evolutionist, and some 
of his criticisms, notably those on the Prophet Elisha, savor 
rather too much of the — and too little of the pulpit. 
There is something in his utterances with which probably 
none of his readers will agree. But that is just their merit. 
When a man honestly tries to show the Gospel at work all 
over the field of the world as far as his glance extends, he is 


sure to rouse contradiction, but he is sure also to exercise a 
very stimulating influence.” 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


HENRY GEORGE AND GENERAL FISK ON 
THE RUM POWER. 


In the “ Arena,’”’ the new monthly published in 
Boston, a very interesting combat has been waged 
between Henry George and General Fisk upon the 
question “ How to Destroy the Rum Power.” Mr. 
George’s position was a very striking one. In 
order to destroy the rum power he would inaugurate 
an era of freerum. This is not so absurd as at 
first sight it appears. After speaking of the power 
of the liquor interest as ‘‘an active, energetic, tire- 
less factor in our practical polities ; a corrupt and 
debauching element, standing in the way of all re- 
form and progress,” he points out that the liquor 
power never entered politics until restrictions began 
to be imposed upon it, and it is in politics to-day 
precisely because of these restrictions. Every in- 
terest, as Mr. George points out, becomes active in 
politics the moment it is taxed or restricted. “ We 
put,” he says, “a duty on iron, and at once there 
arises an iron power, to log-roll, bulldoze, to bribe 
and corrupt, to use our politics in every way for the 
defense and promotion of its special interests.” 
The same is true of our duties on clothing, our 
taxes on cigars and manufactures of every descrip- 
tion. If, says Mr. George, a high license were re- 
quired for the manufacture and sale of corsets, the 
corset men would immediately enter into politics 
and be as active and energetic as the whisky men 
or the iron men are to-day. If, then, he concludes, 
we would remove the liquor interest from politics, 
let us abandon all attempt to tax and restrict it. 
The meaning of this, of course, is that we should 
collect all of our revenue from the single tax on land 
values, and, by putting an end to pauperism, put an 
end to the drunkenness which poverty and drudgery 
and wretched homes engender. 

Mr. George argues that if all taxes on whisky 
were removed, and it was sold for twenty-five cents 
a gallon, instead of six times that sum, little more 
would be drank than now, and what was drank 
would be of a better quality. He quotes the remark 
of Dr. Willard H. Morse in the “ North American 
Review :” “ ‘If two puppies are fed, the one on the 
whisky of the saloons, and the other on the purest 
product of distillation, the autopsy of the former 
will show a diseased brain, while the brain of the 
latter will be found to be normal.’ Drug-store 
whisky,” Mr. George adds, “is reputed worse than 
saloon whisky, and the worst whisky of all is said 
to be prohibition whisky.” If whisky were so cheap, 
he continues, fewer men would go in the business of 
selling it. No one would think of presenting a lady 
with a diamond if diamonds were as cheap as paste, 
and no one would think of treating a friend to 
whisky if whisky were much cheaper than milk. 
Against the remedy of high license, Mr. George says 
very truly that it everywhere results in increased 
business and more gorgeous saloons for those who 
obtain licenses. Against prohibition he urges that 
the effect of less drinking in Iowa is due, not to the 
prohibition law, but to the public sentiment which 
enacted that law, and urges that the 2,758 retail 
liquor dealers who have United States Government 
licenses in that State are of necessity a powerful and 
corrupting factor in its politics. : 

In his reply, General Fisk abandons the position 
held by a great many Prohibitionists, that taxes on 
liquor do not serve at all to restrict its sale : 

“Time was when liquor flowed as freely in London 
as Mr. George would now have it here ; when one who 
wrote of it said: ‘We drink as if we were born with 
tunnels in our mouths ; we absorb liquor as if we were 
a nation of sponges.’ The cheapness of intoxicants has 
never been paralleled since, neither has their use. 
‘Drunk for a penny ; dead drunk for twopence ; clean 
straw for nothing,’ was a sign common then on London 
streets. Did this dreadful state of things come about 
by reason of ‘ social entertainment, the custom of treat- 
ing, and the enticements of the saloon’? Scarcely the 
latter, we may believe ; and if cheap liquor does away 
with treating, as Mr. George contends, then treating 
could not have been strongly influential at that time. 
The conclusion is irresistible that what made London 
then a city of sots was but the abundance of liquor, to be 
had almost for the asking, and the cumulative desire of 
human appetite when corrupted by the poisonous cup.” 

He freely admits Mr. George’s assertion that the 
presence of the saloon in politics is due to the 
restriction, and would disappear if the restriction 
disappeared. “ But,” he asks, “is that power so 
much worse in politics than in society that we are 
willing to drive it from the one and fix it forever 
on the other ?” ‘ 

Regarding the Iowa saloons, General Fisk makes 
he clever point that the fact that they pay their 


license fees to the National Government indicates 
a power of the National Government over men 
willing to defy local authority, or able to corrupt 
it. This is the cleverest point we have seen made 
against local option. It is not, however, a valid 
point. State laws are enforced only where local 
sentiment in a measure supports them, and a 
United States prohibition law would be likely to 
fail of support in entire commonwealths. It is 
because the thirty-dollar tax on saloons is supported 
by the entire public sentiment of the entire Nation, 
which is willing to affix the most severe penalties 
to its violation, that it is not broken. If any com- 
munity were as determined to suppress the saloons 
as the United States is to collect a revenue from 
them, suppression would be easy. 

The chief weakness of General Fisk’s article is 
his attempt to ground his argument upon a distinc- 
tion between restrictive and permissive licenses. 
There is, of course, a valid: distinction between 
them, but when General Fisk calls the National 
taxes permissive, though they make the sign 
“ Drunk fora penny, dead drunk for twopence ” 
impossible, he destroys the point he would make, 
by confessing that a permissive license may restrict. 
Still less cogent is his defense of the Iowa prohibit- 
ory law, on the ground that it is the men who are 
permitted to sell who debauch politics. This is, of 
course, true, but is not a point in favor of a re- 
strictive system where not supported by local senti- 
ment. 

In one point, however, Mr. George and General 
Fisk are both right. The power of the saloon in 
politics is only to be got rid of by its complete free- 
dom or its complete suppression. The latter 
method must prevail, and already does prevail in 
the rural districts of our Jocal option and prohibition 
States, and in a few local option cities. Wher- 
ever the licensing of the saloons is intrusted to the 
politicians, they will continue to be a tireless and 
corrupting factor in politics. When the people 
themselves, at special elections, are made the 
licensing authorities, then the saloons only appear 
at those elections, and disappear when they find 
that local option has come to stay. The taxation 
and restriction of the saloons produce political 
activity only so long as the saloons can hope to 
avoid these taxes and restrictions by corrupting 
officials. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE FARMERS AND THE WOOL TARIFF. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 


In a recent editorial comment of yours (January 16, 
. 76) upon the claim made by a “ leading free-trader ” 
Selese the Ways and Means Committee of Congress 
that free wool would greatly help, not only the manu- 
facturer and consumer, but the wool-grower, because 
the resulting increase in manufacture would lead to an 
increased demand and better prices, you are pleased to 
say : 

‘This is an obvious absurdity. If free wool is going to 
raise the price of wool to the producers, then it will be in- 
jurious to manufacturers and consumers. The only sensible 
reason why wool-growers should favor free wool is a belief 
that every dullar added to the price of the raw wool which 
they sell adds nearly two dollars to the price of the manu- 
factured wool which they buy.” 

Now, I most heartily agree in the reason you give 
why wool-growers should favor free wool. One does 
not have to be an expert on the question to do that. 
It is, indeed, a sensible reason, as you say—eminentl 
sensible. And yet I am not so sure as you are that it 
is “the only sensible reason.” In fact, if I mistake 
not, you are much astray inthis. The “ obvious absurd- 
ity” which you find in the claim, it strikes me isa 

deal more obvious than real. The absurdity, that 
is, | think, lies altogether in what superficially appears, 
and vanishes at once upon a little closer looking. For 
example, in the broad, general manufacture of woolen 
goods in their widest variety, the different staples of 
wool grown the world over have all their place and use, 
and each is in demand. But because of the present 
tariff, certain lines of woolen manufacture which are of 
the utmost importance, it is well understood, cannot 
now be profitably carried on in this country. We need 
raw foreign wool to mix with our domestic product, 
in other words, in order to carry on manufactur- 
ing with the fullest advantage. Admit the wools 
of Australia, of Russia, and of the Argentine Re- 
public free, and it is contended, by those who 
at least ought to know what they are talking 
about, that our manufacturers could easily compete 
with the world in turning out woolen goods in all vari- 
eties, classes, and quantities. And then it is affirmed 
that, instead of our domestic wool being crowded out 
of the market by the imports, there would in such case 
be increased demand for it, with what inevitably fol- 
lows upon demand ; namely, a stiffening of price. But 
just now it is clear that the use of American wool is 
limited in two ways. It is limited, first, by the serious 


general limitation resting upon our woolen manufactur- 
ers because of the tariff, and, secondly, by the amount 
of foreign wool which the manufacturer can afford to 
import in order to mix with the domestic, so as to give 
such output of production as he may be able to dis 

of in such market as the so-called protective pales, 
with its petty restrictions, may have left forhim. Now, 
it seems to me that all this, with a little reflection, is 
quite easily understood, and that “the leading free- 
trader,” as you call him, is emphatically right. We 
have here simply an instance of what so often occurs 
in this world—the need of verifying first impressions 
and of looking beneath what seems. In the realm of 
economics it is these seeming things that catch the 
unwary. At first sight they ap to square so with 
common sense that it is no wonder that one is deceived. 
But as a high wage for the workman does not of neces- 
sity, for instance, mean a high price for the products 
of that workman’s skill, any more than a costly ma- 
chine means costliness in all which that machine weaves 
or works out in any way ; and as it does not follow in 
a bargain that because one gains the other must needs 
lose—so no more is it true that the raised price of a 
staple must of clear necessity work injury to all who 
touch that staple thereafter—to the manufacturer em- 
ploying it and to the consumer of the finished product 
resulting from the same. No, the wool-grower has un- 
doubtedly one sensible reason for favoring free wool, in 
the lowered cost of the wool products he so much needs ; 
but he has just as sensible ‘a reason of a more direct sort 
—he would get a better pricé for his wool ; for there 
would not, as now, be a limited use for it, but one as 
broad as the world affords, and a use increasing from 
year to year. W. J. SKILLMAN. 

Sioux Fauxs, South Dakota. 


[Our correspondent would have been quite within 
bounds had he said that the removal of the duty would 
not result in a corresponding fall in the price of wool ; 
but to maintain that there would be no fall whatever 
is to say that, the world over, the price of wool would 
rise the full amount of the present duty. Some of the 
imported wools which are taxed are needed to mix with 
our own wools, and their free importation would greatly 
stimulate our wool manufacture ; but most of the for- 
eign wools are substantially like those which we raise 
here. If our present tariff keeps down their price, then 
it is paid by foreigners—a proposition which no free- 
trader would maintain. If the duty on wool is removed, 
the farmers will get slightly less for their wool product, 
and many of them will cease to raise it. These would 
often be as well off if they used their lands for the pur- 
poses for which nature fitted them. As has been said, 
“a tariff of a million per cent. would be needed to 
make it profitable to raise potatoes on Wall Street.” 


In the same way, a high tariff is necessary to make it 
profitable to use as sheep pastures Ohio land which is 
worth $60 or $80 an acre for corn-growing or wheat- 


raising. —Eps. C. U.] 


UNFERMENTED WINE. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In The Christian Union of January 16, in answer to 
the question, “From a Scriptural standpoint should 
fermented or unfermented wine be used at communion 
services ?” you reply: “It a upon who is to 
partake. If there is a possibility that the use of fer- 
mented wine would be injurious to any, the unfer- 
mented wine should be substituted, according to Rom. 
xiv., 21. Otherwise the fermented, this having been 
originally used in the institution of the Lord’s Supper.” 
You will pardon me if I say that this answer does not 
seem ingenuous. It certainly is not satisfactory. Except 
upon the strictest close communion basis, and with a 
church discipline that is neither usual nor desirable, 
there must always be a “ possibility that the use of 
fermented wine would be injurious.” The answer is, 
then, equivalent to a statement that unfermented wine 
should be used. But if this is intended, why is it put 
in the form of a seeming but false alternative? The 
question asked is one of considerable interest and 
significance. It seems to be true that among Protest- 
ant Christians in America the use of wine has been very 
generally abandoned in the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. Just how generally this silent resolution has 
been effected in the churches I have never been able to 
learn. But it is certainly a question whether the change 
does not bring a serious loss to the spirit and meaning 
of the Christian institutions. Just as in Baptism the 
water and the name are the unfailing outward accom- 
paniment of the sacrament, so in the Lord’s Supper are 
(or have been) the bread and wine and the words of 
institution the unfailing signs. Are not American 
Protestants cutting themselves off from the usage of 
the Church Catholic, and losing the t value of a 
universal sign? And are they not doing this for no 
good reason, but merely to satisfy a sentiment that has 
no practical relations ? Should not the few cases where 
there is danger from the cup be dealt with individually ? 
It is better that a few should abstain than that the 
whole form of the sacrament should be sacrificed. 
And, finally, if the Church were ever to give up the 
use of wine in the sacrament, why substitute unfer- 
mented grape juice? The substitute might better be 
water. J. W. L. 
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AND RUMOR. 


—Ninety-three thousand Englishmen, 
57,000 Irishmen, and 17,000 Scotchmen 
emigrated to the United States in 1889 ; 
22,000 English, 2,000 Irish, and 3,000 
Scotch went to Canada ; 23,000 English, 
2,000 Irish, and 2,000 Scotch went to 
Australia; while to “all other places” 
went 24,000 English, 2,000 Irish, and 
1,000 Seotch. The totals for the year 
show 164,000 English emigrants, 64,000 
Irish, and 25,000 Scotch. 

—Said Canon Clarke, in a sermon in 
Westminster Abbey : “ Only God and the 
poor know how much the poor give the 

r.” And that is a truth that should 
ave home its lessons to some who might 
more properly be called poor givers than 
givers to the poor.—(Stan of Cross. 

—A searcher among old deeds and ree- 
ords in London lately came across a state- 
ment that Mr. Samuel Wilson bequeathed 
asum of £20,000—which has consider- 
ably increased—“ to be lent to men who 
have been set up one year, and not more 
than two years, in some trade or manu- 
facture in the city of London, or within 
three miles who can 
satisfactory security for the repayment o 
same.” rtd has not hoon claimed for many 


ears. 

, —When the Czar travels, it is said that 
alittle vanguard is sent in advance, consist- 
ing of two locksmiths, two carpenters, and 
two masons, all of them being married men, 
born in the Imperial service, and devot- 
edly attached to their august master. 
Their duties are to examine walls, floors, 
chimneys and fireplaces, locks and fur- 
niture in every room occupied by the 
Czar. The chimneys in particular are 
the objects of special attention, in order 
that no infernal machine shall be con- 
cealed in them. 

—The “ Gospel Standard,” an English 
Baptist newspaper of very strict tenden- 
cies, advertises that “ No charge is made 
for inserting the death of godly persons.” 
Death notices of the ungodly are presum- 


ably charged for at regular advertising 


rates. 

—In Australia, lately, a minister, 
called to supply a pulpit which he had 
oceupied several times before, was fear- 
ful he might repeat a sermon he had 
preached there. He beckoned to one of 
the deacons, and as the worthy man came 
to him, asked him: “ Did I preach to you 
lately on ‘By grace ye are saved’?” 
The deacon gave him the comforting 
assurance that he had not, and the preacher 

roceeded to discourse on the text named. 
in the midst of the sermon he took a 
rest by having a hymn sung. As he was 
preparing to resume, the deacon came to 
the pulpit saying: “I remember now ; 

ou aid preach that sermon before.” 

e poor preacher was nonplused, but 
was comuelied to struggle to his “ final- 
ly ” as best he could, 

curious incident,” says “ The 
Daily Telegraph,” “occurred during the 
thick fog on Sunday. An elderly lady 
from the country, specially desirous of 
hearing the Rev. Newman Hall preach, 
managed, owing to the darkness, to find 
her way into St. George’s Roman Catho- 
lie Cathedral, instead of Christ Church, 
Westminster Bridge Road, the two 
edifices being close to each other. On 
her return she was asked by her friends 
whether she had been pleased with her 
expedition. ‘Pleased!’ she cried, ‘I 
was downright shocked! I couldn't 
understand a word of the service, and if 
that was Newman Hall who preached, it’s 
my belief he’s more than two-thirds a 
Roman Catholic !’ Happily, inquiry and 
subsequently restored her 

ith.” 


—For 110 years to come no man, 
woman, or child will write the current 
date without using the figure 9; for 19 
years during that period two 9’s must be 
written—in 1899, 1909, 1919, 1929, 1939, 
1949, 1959, 1969, 1979, 1989, 1990, 1991, 
1992, 1993, 1994, 1995, 1996, 1997, 1998 ; 
and for one year—1999—three 9’s will 
have to be set down. Of the people now 
living it is safe to say that not one will 
ever write the date of his or her own 
time without usinga 9. Besides minding 
their p’s and q’s the next three genera- 
tions must give particular heed to their 
%’s. Nine has never been regarded as 
a particularly lucky number, but beyond 
question the years in which it will hold so 
conspicuous a place will bring benefits of 
undreamed-of value to the world.—[ Ex- 
change. 


40th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


AINA 


LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
January 1, 1890. 


SPECIAL 

TO 

CHRISTIAN 

UNION 

READERS : 

Every reader interested in gar- 
dening in any degree—flowers, 
trees, woods, lawns, fruits, veg~ 
etables, conservatories, window 
gardens, etc.—is invited to send 
for a. free specimen of Zhe 
American Garden. The sub- 
scription price is $2.00 a year ; 
20 cents a copy; 50 cENnTs ee 
A FOUR MONTHS TRIAL. Iti 
the best journal of its class, for 
American readers, without ex- 
ception. 


In Club with Christian Union, $4.00. 


Premium Receipts in 1839, - 83,739,410 82 

Interest Receipts in 1889, 1,781,556 02 

Total Receipts during the year, - 5,520,966 84 

Disbursements to Policy holders, 
and for expenses, taxes, etc., 

Assets, January 1, 1890, - 

Total Liabilities, 

Surplus by Conn., Mass., and 
N. Y. standard, 

Surplus by many States, - 

Policies in force January 1, 1890, 
70,985, insuring, - 

Policies issued in 1889, 9,873, 
insuring, - - 


- 4,605,230 50 
34,805,819 00 
29,060,727 42 


- 5,745,001 58 
7,450,000 00 


110,669,718 94 


20,190,098 00 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President. 


J. C. WEBSTER, Vice-President. 
GARDEN PUBLISHING Ltd., 10 Spruce St., Y. J. L. ENGLISH, Secretary. 
LAWSON VALENTINE, President. Hi. W, St. JOHN, Actuary. 


CLEANPAST BLACK STOCKINGS, || W. RUSSHLL, Consulting Physician 
C0. BS For information or insurance address 
_ and 2 the Company. 

West Mth 
N. Y. 
HOLY LAND EXCURSION, 

f b Rev. Dr. Thomas, sails February 12 
pring Parties to Euro ; send for 
61 Euclid Monthly Parties to Italy, first-class, 
Av., Cleve- ile Steamers and . Gaze’s * Gazette,”’ Se. 
land. 251 Re ‘erence by permission : the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott 
pote Passenger Agente tor the How Co 

e er . 8. Co... 

(Established 1944.) #40 Broadway, New York. 
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7 We Offer to Send You : 


ADIES HOME 


From Now to July rst, 1890, 
ON RECEIPT 


ANG 


a special offer is made as an experiment and to ~ 
induce you to send for the handsomest family period- |S 


ical ever issued for a few months trial at a reduced ~ ' 
| 


7, price. It has a larger circulation than any other 


“| periodical in the world; nearly ha/fa million subscribers. 


Special features for the next few months are 


‘‘Life in a Church Choir.” 


Dr. T. Tatmacer’s Special 
Department 


“Under My Study Lamp.” 


“Summer Widowers.” 


“Mrs. Harrison’s Life in the White 


House,” by A. J. Harrorp, with 
ial illustrations furnished by Mrs. 
arrison. 


Mrs. A. D. T. story 


s 
“Ascutney Street” people. 
Maud Howe's Society Novel. 


4 “How to Marry Well.” 


“How Women Have Made Money” 


Illustrated Stories by Jostan ALLEeN’s Wire, KaTE 

PSON CLARK, KATE TANNATT Woops, MARION HARLAND, 

HAWTHORNE.—Illustrated Poems by WILL CaRLETONn, 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER, Espen E. REXFORD, and others. 


On the News Stands, ro cents a copy. 


4 CURTIS PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia. 


| 


> 


[JopD, MEAD & (‘OMPANYS 
(OLUMN 


HE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS have 
peculiar advantages as a base for 
observing the processes of volcanic ac- 
tion, for not only can these processes 
be witnessed in complete safety, but 
they can be seen on a most gigantic 
seale. The Islands rise from the sea 
bottom through eighteen thousand feet 
of ocean, until they tower above it 
thirteen thousand feet, making alto- 
gether peaks over six miles in height 
formed entirely by the outpouring of 
the earth's internal fires. 

The crater of Mount Kilauea is 
nearly three miles long, wide in pro- 
portion, and, after an eruption has 
emptied it of its contents, upwards of 
a thousand feet deep. 

Gradually this great chasm fills, but 
over a great part of the surface of the 
liquid mass a crust forms, which can 
be walked upon with safety. Great 
lakes of leaping, boiling lava break 
through this crust, and blowing cones, 
with steam and gas roaring from them, 
are on all sides. But, if the traveler 
be not caught by an overflow, he can 
traverse the crater, and even camp 
near enough to the margin of the lakes 
to enjoy the genial warmth. 

The work of Professor Dana, of 
Yale, which Messrs. Dodd, Mead & 
Company are to issue this month, is 
founded, therefore, on observations at 
these Islands. It is entitled “Char- 
acteristics of Volcanoes, with Con- 
tributions of ‘Facts and Principles 
from the Hawaiian Islands” (octavo, 
with many maps and _ illustrations; 

Professor Dana has twice visited 
the Islands, and has made extended 
observations; added to these are the 
observations of residents covering an 
extended period. Sufficient data are 
therefore at hand for deducing certain 
laws under which volcanoes act. 

The work treats, first, of the char- 
acteristics of voleanoes. Such _inter- 
esting subjects are here considered as 
the nature and kinds of voleanic rocks, 
lava streams, gases, the forms of vol- 
canic cones—which differ according to 
the matter ejected—the methods and 
causes of volcanic action, eruptions and 
earthquakes in connection with them, 
etc., ete., ete. Our space is too limited 
for further detail. The account of 
the various eruptions of Kilauea is of 
great interest. In 1840, for instance, 
it sent forth a-stream that first ap- 
peared on the surface twenty-seven 
miles from the voleano, having made 
its way thus far through some subter- 
ranean fissure. Emerging at a height 
of 1,250 feet above the sea level, it 
crossed the intervening eleven miles 
in two days, sweeping away great for- 
ests as it advanced, and plunged into 
the sea with loud cannonadings, ex- 
tending the shore line out a quarter 
of a mile, and so heating the ocean 
that dead fish strewed the beach for 
miles. The book will be found one 
not only of great interest to the gen- 


eral reader, but of great scientific 
value. 
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SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


wreath of bloom both summer and win- 
ter. In the garden, its charming beau- 
ty surpasses everything. Flowers, in- 
tense scarlet, tipped with yellow, the 
most brilliant and striking combina- 
tion, and borne by the thousand. Each 
—~ er keeping perfect over a month be- 
fore fading. ft is of the easiest culture, 
and sure to thrive for any one with 
. ordinary care. Itcan be trained on a 
trellis, strings or used for drooping 
from hanging baskets; in any way a 
rfect mass of the most lovely flowers 
and foliage from the root to the tips of 
the branches. Piants continue in bloom 
most profusely formany years. and its 
great beauty and novelty attract ev- 
ye. We never saw a more beauti- 

ful or or satisfactory 
lantse ALR 
AND MOMING, mail. postpaid, 
; guaranteed to arrive in good order, 40¢ 
each, two for 60e, four for ®1, twelve for &2. Te every order we willadd another elegant novelty ee. 


SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS, Extra Choice, by Mail Postpaid. 


i, different sorts nmamed................ 50e 

Rare Chrysanthemums, name Or will for $2.00, Manettia, Gladiolus, Tube- 

Our‘ Introduction Collection,” 25 flowering bulbs, roses Chrysanthemums, Lilies, Cacti, Int. Col.,and 
a..d 10 packets choice seed for only Oc will ‘add gratis the wonderful Weather Plant. 


OUR CATALOGUE of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Kare Fruits 

isthe most magnificent ever issued. 116 pages profusely illustrated. and four large 
colored plates and colored covers. fe offer the finest noveltiesin oove. egetables and Fruits, notably: our 
great Japanese Wineberry .Jewel Dahlia, Mary Washington Rose, Fruit Tomatoes, Cycas, Hardy Orange, Tree 


12 Extra choice mixed Gladiolus, floweri ing bulbs 
6 New Double Pear] Tuberoses, 


Currant. Rosebud Poppies, ete. Also the greatest og lec ee of flowering Shrubs ad rare Cacti. This elegant 
and expensive Catalogue willbe sent for only TEN CENTS, which is only a part of its ons to ok orif you 
order anything here offered and ask for a Catalogue it will be sent FREE. rite at once, as t er may not 
uppear again, Mdress JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens Co., N.Y. 


No engraving can do justice to the unique and 
aaae less beauty of this NEW CHRYSANTHEMUM. Imagine ts 
aw completely studded with balls of flowers one foot in 
ae circumference, whose petals curve gracefully inward, 
age and which in turn are dotted — a peculiar hairy-like 
§ growth, the whole resembling, more than anything 
else, masses of SNOW-WHITE OSTRICH PLUMES, and you then 
begin to form some idea of the pomen | of this royal 
flower. Your garden will not be complete this season 
ifit does notcontain the “OSTRICH PLUME CHRYSANTHEMUM. 
(Plain and full instructions forculture with each order. ) 
PRICE.—for fine plants, certain to bloom, 40c. each, 
three plants for $1; seven plants for $2; twelve plants 
for $3. Freebym mail. 
Beas> With every order for a ingle plant or more will 
besentgratis oursuperb Catalogue of “BYERYTHI.G 
POR THE GARDEN " (the price of which is 25 cents), on con- 
dition that you will say in what faite, SevEN you saw this ad- 
vertisement. Club orders for or TWELVS 
lants can have the Catalogue Borer he a to the 
PARATB ADDRESS of each member comprising th 
(Mrs. Alpheus Hardy). club, provided always that the paper is named. 


PETER HENDERSON 


EDUCATIONAL. 


TE PLUME" 
CHRYSANTHEMUM 


an 


New Yorn, New York. 
CHERMERH 


AEKEVIEW HALL.—Home and Ool- 


THE LITTLE GE 
COLLECTION 


BURPEE S GE FOR 1890 


Contains one regular size packet each of the fragrant 


=. 
SWEET ALYSSUM. 


Little Gem Sweet Alyssum,—the rare and lovely blue MassacuuseTts, Boston. 

Torenia Fournieri,—the gorgeous new Shirley Pop- 

pies,—many varieties mixed of Choice Double Asters, — COPLEY egos ne 4 
—the unequaled strain of Burfee's Superd Camellia- Us! sia 

Flowered Balsams,—Finest Mixed Chinese and Japa- Banxanp, Prin cipal: Pupils for for or 
nese Pinks,—"¥xtra fine Mixed New and Beautiful form. ey Square, Boston. 
lpomoe as,—Choice Mixed Pansies ,—F¥ordhook strain 

of Superfine Petunia Hybrida, —and twelve grand 

New Sweet Peas Mixed,in all TEN VARIETIES New York, Clinton. 


new and popu- 
lar Annuals for 


n or § Gem Col- 
mated for gi. six extended SEMINARY presents 


of study attractive to 


Try to get up a Club, Illustration and high schools. Receives 
directions for growing printed on each om, 
packet. Purchased separately at retail, Address A. G. HEN A Clinton, N. Y. 


the ten packets im our 25 cent Gem Col- 
lection would cost 85 cents, and this 
Special Offer is made to induce all to 


TRY BURPEE’S SEEDS. 


ORDER NOW and ask for a Handsomely 
Illustrated CATALOGUE BESTSE EDS 


—mailed F all the 
including. Re NOVELTIES of unusual merit. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. “and aad Fourteenth Bares” 
and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Training and privileges of home ddrese principals 
Mr. and Mrs. Wi D. 


New Yorn, New York City. 


W. SAMBON, D.D., Pres. 


HE NEW * HANDY * 
FOR * YOUR * FILE * OF + T 
CHRISTIAN «= UNION * WILL 
BE * MAILED * TO * YOU * ON 
RECEIPT « OF * 75 *« CENTS. 
* ADDRESS +: THE « CHRISTIAN * 
UNION, + NO. * 30 + LAFAYETTE 
PLACE, NEW YORE. * * 


Those answering an advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
|) Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisemeat in The Christian Union. 


| FORTY-SECOND STATEMENT 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Co. of Philadelphia. 


$12,951,924 04 


52 3,908,443 08 


$16,860,367 12 


DISBU RSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death....... 00 


Paym’ts to Annuitants 
Surrendered Policies... 216,433 69 
+Premium Abatements. 532,383 4 
Total Pate Fs 
holde 90,047 35 


1,210,981 00 
Taxes and gal 


126,407 92 


$2,561,969 98 
$14,298,397 14 


Net assets. Jan 1, 1890.. 
tBeing sums allowed in reduction 
of collectible premiums. 


$6,260,161 15 
4,499,206 24 


Poli: 
Leans on Coll 1,974,865 75 
813,808 88 
152,875 74 


et Assets, as od 14, . 14 

Net Deterre ab’ve $14,298,397 

Interest Due and Accrued, etc. 
Stocks, Bonds, 


205 92 
110,488 32 

Market Valu« of 


Gross Assets, Jan. 1, 1890. $15,174,078 23 
LIABILITIES. 
Death Claims 


Report- 
ed, but await’g proof. $115,125 00 
Reserve at 4 per 

to re-insure Risks. “12,718,698 00 
Surplus on Life Rate 

and 

reported Polici sa,etc. 445,586 34 
Bu Sine, 4 per 1,894,663 39 


Surplus at 4% per cent., 

Pennsylvan . 82,626,196 39 

6,786 policies, 


$18,341,805 00 


Outstanding, 
1889: 31,408 pol- 


FEpwarp M. Neepues. President. 
Horatio 8. Stersaens, Vice-President 
\——y ©. Brown, Secretary aod Treasurer. 
Jusse J. BARKER, Actuary. 


TAMAN 


GNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY wit 
JSTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A 6TUDY OF THIS MAP OF TH’ 


. 
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- 
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E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIA 
Gen’] Manager. & Pass. 


SALESMEN 


our goods by le to the wheiesale 
fmancfacturersin eur line in the world. Liberal salary pal 


and retall trade. We are the largest 
ete. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


Cards eof not more than one-half 
imch will be inserted in this 
column, for subscribers 
only, for 50 cents. 


AN EXPERIENCED HOUSEKEEPER 
would like a position in or near the city of Phila- 
delphia. Address **M,” 7,065, care of Christian 
Union Office. 


FOREIGN TRAV EL.—A lady much accustomed 
to Foreign Travel, and speaking several languages, 
would take motherly charge of a young lady or 


eign Travel,”’ office of The Christian Union. 


A GERMAN LADY, accustomed to traveling, 
desires to take a few young ladies to Europe next 
summer. Best of references. Further informa- 
tion by corresponding with A. L., No. 7,083, Office 
Christian Union, Lafayette Place, New York. 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER for sale, $50.00; 
guaranteed in perfect order in every way ; also 
Caligraph No. 2, italic type, $35.00, bargain. 
— Room 190, Stevart Buildisg, New 

or 


ENGLISH SETTERS. A litter of dog puppies 
color, lemon and white; finely bred; pedigree © 
given on both sides. Stock derived from John 8. 
Wise’s stock of Virginia. Price, five dollars each. 
Lock Box 30, Catlettsburg, Ky ° 


AN EXPERIENCED TEACHER, com- 
mended by widely known patrons and pupils, 
desires to learn of a locality where a first-class 
school—eit her sex—is needed. Address Principal, 
No. 7,073, at office of The Christian Union, 


MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK, by 
Charles Dickens—! vol., 12mo, shiny green cloth, 
frontispiece by Darley, Hurd & Hovghton's im- 
print—has any one of our readers a copy to dis- 
pose off Name price. P.C. L., No. 7,196, care 
of Christian Union, New York. 


I WISH TO FIND gentleman and wife will- 
ing to share, without expense, my home in 
New York ; to take charge of it, and furnish com- 
panionship for myself and daughter Address 
C. C. M., Post-office Box 2,911, New York. 


SUMMER EUROPEAN TOUR, at greatly 
reduced expense, by a company of teachers, stu- 
dents, and others, accompanied by one familiar 
with the routes proposed. A few additions to the 
party wanted. For particulars address, with 
stamp, T. W. Todd (University), Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Natural Stone Water Filters 


IN USE ALL OVER THE WORLD! 


Fine Decorated 
China and Gray 
Stoneware Jars 
to hold the Wa- 
ter. A Natural 
Stone for a Fil- 
tering Medium. 
Fitted with sep- 
arate Patent ice 
Chambers to cool 
the Water. 


AS EASILY CLEANED 
WATER PITCHER ! 


All Water is filled 
with Im purities : 
ABSOLUTELY 
CLEAN IT. 
For Use in 

OFFICES, 


Open 


Price-List, address 


GATE CITY STONE FILTER COMPANY, 


J. A. DAVENPORT, Manager, 
46 Murray Street, New York City. 


Those who desire first-class 
at moderate prices should write for 
our Illustrated-Price List and 
How to Order by Mail.’ 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 


245 Broadway. . . New York. 
Near Post Office. 


THE MANETTIA VINE is the 
7.4) ¥ Ve for it is loaded with bloom every day in 
In the house itcan be trained 
DBOB.... 105,077 70 more, perhaps motherless, fer leisurely travel and 
Salaries, Medical Foes 139,885 84 residence in different countries for one, two, or 
Commissions to Agents three years. There is no educator like intelligent 
aod Rents........... 371,176 48 travel. Highest social references. Address “ For- 
Agency and other Ex- 
Advertising, Printing, 
and Supplies......... 26,448 74 
Office Furniture........ 2,925 95 a 
ASSETS. 
City Loans, Railroad and Water 
Bonds, Bank and other stocks.. istpestenntens 
Mortgage nd Ground. Kents 
~ 
ay. 
> 
| AS) 
A; | 
=] 
| 
o> Oldest and “best known in U. 8. Pacific R | 
mots, Cae = 3 East N. Y. 
2: ov PY River The to and trom CMIOAGO, 
DENVER, SP’NGE 
and PUEBLA. Free Reclining Chair Care to and 
of Througn Coaches, Sleepers, Free Reclining “ice 
Chair Cars and of Mo. River) Dining Oare 
daily between DES MOINES, SS 
Car to NORTH Gfeb.), anc 
CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO We 
SPRINGS and PUEBLO, via St. Joseph, or Kan- AL SS 
sas and Splendid Dining Hotels \o 
dally, with of Routes to and from Gali iii 
The Direct Line to and com Pines 
Scenic Grandeurs of Colorado, 
Via The Albert Lea 
Minneapolis and St HOMES, 
clining c used in t 
pointe and Kansas DOLS. 
Watertown, Sioux 
Hunting and J 
The Short Line via i 
facilities to travel to 
cinnati and other 
For Tickets, Maps, : 
tion, apply at any Oot 
ax 
AX 
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“Take your life bravely and strongly ; if uncertainties come into it, meet them with quiet courage and good cheer.”’ 


THE 


PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


OUR PROPOSED SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL EDITION. 


WasarncrTon, D. C., February 6, 1890. 


Mr. Publisher : 

Your Baltimore man makes the very suggestion, 
in last week’s “ Desk,” I was going to make. 

It will fill a felt want. I would give it thus: 


“THE HOME DEPARTMENT 
Christian Union Supplement.” 


We shall want them for our Sunday-school. 
Truly yours, 
(Rev.) W. E. Parson. 
A Twenty- Year Subscriber. 


HE above letter shows the kind of 

replies we are getting to the sug- 
gestion made in last week’s “ Desk.” 
Printing the Home and Sunday-School 
Departments in the form of a supplement 
has made it possible for us to supply this 
portion of The Christian Union at a 
price much below the regular subseription 
rate, to superintendents and teachers, for 
distribution among youths and Bible 
class scholars. 

You are familiar with the contents of 
this Department. We know that there is, 
in addition to the able and numerous 
special Sunday-school publications, need 
for just such home reading and such helps 
to the study of the Lesson series as our 
Home Department furnishes. How great 
this need is we don’t know, but we want 
to. 

That is the reason we desire to get 
expressions of opinion from those of our 
readers who are especially interested in 
this field of work. Please send us a 
postal card. 


THANKS! 
W* desire to express heartfelt thanks 


for the numerous kind words and 
congratulations with which subseribers to 
The Christian Union have accompanied 
recent renewals, specimens of which we 
have presented from week to week. They 
have brought both Publisher and Ed- 
itors in closer and more cordial relations 
with readers of the paper, and given a 
sense of satisfaction which, in proper pro- 
portion, affords an element of sustained 
power. 
As a matter of fact, we generally value 
a suggestive criticism of the so-called 
“unfavorable” description quite as much 
as what is ordinarily known as 4 “com- 
pliment ;” but just treatment at the hands 
of wise friends can make criticisms and 
compliments so nearly synonymous that 
they are equally desirable. A criticism is 
not necessarily the bludgeon that news- 
paper men too often appear to consider it. 


It means dn expression of judgment as to 
merits and demerits. In the true sense, 
therefore, all the kind letters to which we 
now refer are criticisms. Merely, they 
are favorable ones, or those that the 
world commonly calls compliments. 

Again, please accept our thanks for 
them, and send us some more. We shall 
try not to misinterpret them—not to mis- 
use them. 


SAY SO’S BY A NEW YORK MERCHANT. 
REpoRTED BY GEORGE HovGHTON. 


Do you think the general stays out of a fight because 
he likes to? Notabit ofit! I’ve always found it easier 
to be in the thick of it, and take a hand init ! Smoke’s 
good for the fighter’s nerves ; but it’s bad for his eye- 
sight—and that’s why I’m perched on the hill with my 
spyglass. 


The keynote of business success, no matter what 
ou’re up to, is working for yourself, in the right sense. 
The way I work for myself is by putting my customer 
first, and working for him all I know how to, and all I 
can learn how to. 


Don’t make a “lion in the way” out of that blind 
kitten! Why, you’re as bad as those people who pro- 
nounce every spell of sunshine a “ weather breeder.” 
Let her breed! It’s fine to-day, and to-day is all I’ve 
time to attend to at present. 


AN AMUSING ANNOUNCEMENT.—The custom has pre- 
vailed with a certain Episcopal church in a California 
diocese of presenting each scholar of the Sabbath-school 
with an egg during the exercises at the celebration of 
Easter. On an occasion of the kind, when that point 
in the service was reached which hhd been set apart for 
this interesting ceremony, the assistant clergyman arose 
and made this announcement: “ Hymn 419, ‘ Begin, my 
soul, the exalted lay,’ after which the eggs will be dis- 
tributed.”--[ Harper’s Monthly. 


Teacher : “ Johnnie, what part of speech is nose ?” 
Johnnie: “’Tain’t enny.” “Ah, bat it must be.” 
“ Mebbe yourn is because you talk through it, but the 
only part of speech I’ve got is my mouth.” 


SPECIAL CLUBBING RATE LIST. 


We print below our clubbing rates with leading 
publications, for the convenience of subscribers who 
wish to pay for several periodicals in one remit- 
tance, thereby saving time and money. Any com- 
munication as to change of address or complaint 
should be addressed direct to the publishers, as our 
responsibility ceases after you have received the 
first copy of any publication except our own. 

If you want rates for any periodical not men- 
tioned, write us and we will send you terms by 
return mail. 


ouR 

REGULAR PRICES 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, . 8150 $4 25 
AMERICAN GARDEN, . 200 4 25 
ANDOVER Review, New, . 400 6 50 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, . 400 6 50 
Boox Buyer, . . 100 3 90 
CENTURY, . 400 6 75 
5 75 
Eneousu ILtustratep MaGcazine, . 1 75 4 50 
« . 5 00 7 50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, . . 400 6 50 
HarPeErR’s WEEKLY, . 400 6 50 
Harper’s BAZAR, . 400 6 50 
Harper’s YounG 4 75 
Lipprncott'’s MAGAZINE, . . 300 5 60 
Lrrtety’s Livine AGr, . 800 10 25 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 3 00 5 75 
New Review, .... . 1 75 4 60 
Norta AMERICAN REVIEW, . 5 00 7 50 
Sarnt NICHOLAS, 3 00 5 75 
ScrENTIFIC AMERICAN, 3 00 5 75 
ScRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 3 00 5 75 
Youru’s Companion, New Subscription, 1 75 4 50 
Youtrn’s Companion, Renewal, . . 1 75 4 75 


Our SUBSCRIBERS’ COLUMN. 


_ [The Publisher of The Christian Union offers to subscribers, 
in this column, an wonta to frankly voice their indi- 
vidual opinions, thoughts, and tastes; and he invites short 
letters, etther of comment on the paper itself, criticism on spe- 
cial features or articles, suggestions on current topics of in- 
terest, or wlustrations pertinent to such topics, drawn from expe- 
rience or reading. Striking op noticed in new books or 
newspapers, practical hints on useful matters, records of observa- 
tions in the field of natural history—in short, anything that is 
tersely and pithily put, and that promises to instruct, stimulate, 
or heip or amuse—wul be heartily welcomed.} 


PLEASE REMEMBER! 


Subseribers will please bear in mind 
that this column is set apart for their 
exclusive use, and that correspondence is 
invited. Brief notes on any of the sub- 
jects named in the above notice are always 
welcome. 


BOSTON ARCHITECTURE. 


As one interested in architecture, and especially its 
development in this country, I have been much im- 
pressed by an article by A. R. Willard, entitled 
“ Recent Church Architecture in Boston,” which sm 
in the current number of the “ New England Maga- 
zine ” (February, 1890). It is profusely and exquisitely 
illustrated, leading off with a fine portrait of the 
architectural ag of whose memory Boston is so 
justly proud, H. H. Richardson. I mention this with 
the thought that other readers of The Christian Union 
may be interested to look up so noteworthy an article, 
which I have not seen elsewhere mentioned in the 
periodicals to which I have access. G. H 


AN ENGLISH “LOOKING BACKWARD.” 


— = most noteworthy current serials must be 
counted William Morris’s “News from Nowhere : 
Being Some Chapters from a Utopian Romance,” two 
chapters of which have already appeared in “ The 
Commonweal,” the English official journal of the 
Socialist League. I have just read these introductory 
chapters with great interest, and can recommend them 
to the attention of any readers of The Christian Union 
who desire to view the promised land of Edward 
Bellamy’s “ Looking Backward” from a_ peculiarly 
English standpoint. YONKERS. 


LIKES TO BE PUZZLED. 


There was a time when The Christian Union used 
to contain puzzles, in which the writer, for one, took 
much interest. I confess [ enjoy being puzzled in this 
manner. If others of your readers are similarly in- 
clined, I would suggest that they second my suggestion 
through your “ Subscribers’ Column.” M. 


FOUND IT HELPFUL. 


Please allow me—through your “ Subscribers’ Col- 
ump,” if.that is the proper department—to thank the 
writer of your last week’s article entitled “A Test of 
Courage,” for the help and encouragement it gave me. 
It had a ring of sincerity that touched me deeply, and 
it happened to come to me at a time when [ particularly 
needed the stimulus of just such strong, manly words. 

T. M. D. 


A MOTTO SUGGESTED. 


In your note introducing “ Our Subseribers’ Column ” 
you invite readers to contribute “ striking sayings.” Per- 
mit me to suggest that one occurs in your last issue 
which I think might well be emphasized by using it as 
one of your weekly mottoes. The words are these : 
“A strong life is one which commands itself, and 
does not give up the rudder to every wind of cireum- 
stance.” S. N. 


SOCIAL SELFISHNESS. 


The old-fashioned division of society was into 
superiors, equals, and inferiors. One of the rarest 
things in American society is genuine courtesy toward 
superiors. ‘Toadyism there is plenty of, and it is a dis- 
tinguishing habit which it is unneces: to condemn 
here. The more common and less conspicuous mistake 
is withholding through selfishness the deference which 
is due superiority. Let a person of a little more 
culture, a little better position, larger experience, be 
thrown among us, and we too often assume a cold 
dignity. The glorious doctrine of the equality of all 
men we quote in self-defense. Unselfishness would 
alter this manner and tell us to do the honest thing— 
and the only polite thing—give his worth its due and 
ourselves the opportunity of gathering what we can 
from his broader life. This principle is constantly 
ignored in our villages and towns. The sharp lines 


which are drawn between cliques is really often, if not 
as a rule, the fault of those who feel their social posi- 
tion to be less than that of another set, and who 
assume a rigid formality when thrown into their com- 

y- The manner which shows deference combined 
with self-respecting independence is one of the most 
charming good society sees.—[Chautauquan. 
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The money market is easy at three to 
four per cent.,and has hardly crossed 
these figures one way or the i for the 
week. The banks are loaning freely. 
The London money market is still more 
active than usual at this season, though 
the Bank of England has gained consid- 
erable in reserve during the week. We 
may reasonably look for an easing of rates 
soon ; the rate in the open London mar- 
ket for bank balances is five to five and a 
half per cent., se that, temporarily, money 
is naturally drawn to London. Yet there 
are no prospects of gold shipments at pres- 
ent from here. 

The conditions for the week in the 
stock market are better prices for nearly 
everything on the speculative list. A 
continuous effort on the part of the bear 
~ contingent to depress prices for the past 
month has resulted in a large increase in 
the short account, so that several stocks 
are in large demand for borrowing—nota- 
bly Reading, Rock Island, Burlington 
& Quincy, St. Paul, and Lake Shore. A 
buying movement set in on Thursday 
morning of the week past which con- 
tinued up to the close, and resulted in an 
advance of three per cent. on the former 
and one to two per cent. on others. 

The Richmond Terminal Company has 
added to its vast Southern system of rail- 
ways by getting control through purchase 
of a majority of its stocks of what is 
known as the Erlanger system, which has 
its northern terminus at Cincinnati and 
its southern at New Orleans, with a 
branch to Vicksburg. This system, to 
become a part of the Richmond and 
Terminal system, when connected with 
the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia 
at Birmingham, Alabama, will have close 
connection with most of the Southern 
ports, and will doubtless give great 
advantage to the Terminal Company in 
its ability to control freights. The East 
Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia has 
been earning very heavily of late, and 
the impression is growing that this 
company has a great future before it. 
There is a growing disposition to buy its 
shares in the market, both preferred and 
first preferred. The latter has paid five 
per cent. dividends for years, and there is 
a good speculative chance that the second 
will begin to pay another year. 

he Chicago, Burlington & Quincy de- 
clared a one and a quarter per cent. 
sr dividend this week, thus in- 

icating that hereafter it would pay at 
the rate of five per cent. 

The snow blockade in the far North- 
west and in California, and the freshets 
on the Pacific Slope, have subsided, and 
railways in these sections are again run- 
ning trains regularly. The showing of 
earnings, generally, for the week is very 
large, equaling on the average about 
twelve per cent. increase over last year. 
The anthracite coal trade is still dull ; 
the output for January, total, amounts to 
from 300,000 to 500,000 tons less than in 
the corresponding months in five years 
past ; this is not strange, considering the 
phenomenal weather of the winter. The 
mildness seems to continue, with slight 
spurts of cold, and the promise for the 


for a like connection with the former. 
The two roads join at Brewsters, about 
fifty-five miles up from New York, near 
Danbury, Conn., and the Northern road 
has some very valuable connections in 
the city. This alhance is probably about 
completed. 
The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, increase $8,165,100 
Specie, decrease........... 1,781,900 
tenders, decrease 2,024,900 
Deposits, increase .......... 2,411,000 
rve, decrease.......... 4,409, 


This leaves the bank reserve at 2 bout 
$9,800,000. Money closes at three per 
cent. WALL STREET. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


WESTERN 
INVESTMENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Prominently connected with conservative finan- 
cial operations throughout the West for many years, 
every investment, without exception, proving profit- 
able and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Six Per Cent. 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trost Co., 


160 BROADWAY. NEW YORE. 


A SPECIAL FEATURE. 


THE WINNER 
INVESTMENT CO. 


PAST INVESTM ENTS 


Handles exclusively Kansas City 
Investments, and does not 
handle Farm Mortgages. 


PRESENT INVESTMENTS. 


Through = yielded near) 


prises undertaken been successf 


trade is correspondingly discoura 

The Minnesota & St. Louis is Railway 
Company, now in the hands of a receiver, 
has begun to pay back coupons on its 
branch road mortgages, and the talk is 
that it will soon get out of the hands of 
the receiver ; the shares are very low if 
this change is ‘to be realized. Indeed, there 
are a large number of cheap shares in 
the market, representing companies which 
have passed through reconstruction and 
are gaining in financial strength every 
day; we look for an advance in these low- 
priced shares, such as Nickel Plate, Fort 
Worth, Texas & Paeific, New York & 
Northern preferred, Wisconsin, Central 
East Tennessee common and preferred, 
Cotton Oil, Richmond Terminal, Wabash, 
Atchison, St. Louis & San Francisco 
common and preferred, Hocking Valley, 
with others equally promising. 

The stock market has an unmistakable 


and papers, or 


General Agent, - 50 State Street, Boston. 


We can demonstrate how to invest money safely 
to realize an income of six, seven, eight, and ten 
_ cent., and profits, in a comparatively short 

e, of 50 per cent., 100 per cent., and even larger, 
entirely free from spec ve features. 


For full particulars send for circulars, pamphlets, 
WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 


Des 1 Custom House Btreet, roe 
Desk M, Mercantile Safe Deposit Co., 120 
New York City, every Wedn vesday. 


d Scri 
Receive Accounts and Extend all the Srocilities Br 
a General Banking Business. 


ISSUED BY STATES, 
COUNTIES, CITIES, 
| co’s., ETC., 
Deal in Gow’t Land Warran 


Correspondence Solicited. 


§. A. KEAN & CO., Banxers 


100 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


tendency upward—a healthy tendency, 
with reactions, but with a gradual lifting 
of levels; there is room for the doubling 
of prices in some of these cheap stocks 
named. 

The New York & Northern Railway 
is evidently preparing for a close connec- 
tion with the New York & New Eng- 


The **Queen City’’ 
and Metropolis lis of 


SEATTLE 


Illust 


land Co., and the latter is also preparing 


CCawford& Cnover 


Land 
Banking in all Branches. 


S. A. KEAN & CO., BANKERS, 


FINANCIAL. 


% 


FIRST MORT- 


INCOME 


MATIONAL-::: 


1% 


DE BEN- 
TURE BONDS, 


GAGES on Town cE &DeE B ply secured, A BE 
and Farm pro . TCA ENT 


AND OFFER THE HIGHEST INTEREST CONSISTENT WITH SAFETY. 


Capital and Surplus, $265,000. 


Loans Negotiated, 85,125,000, 


If you des're to invest money safely, call or write for particulars. 


JONES & FAILE, New York k Managers, 135 & 137 Broadway, New York. 


BOSTON. 


TOPEKA. 


MERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 
CAPITAL, ®500,000. 


Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, $100,000, 
Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for Collateral Security to Clients. 


LOAN, TRUST, AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


Administrator, 
Correspondence solicited from 
First-Class Real eon Mortgages 
Cc. 


Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, or Receiver. 
esiring to make safe investments. 


es d 
th unquestionable security for eo payment of princi 
LINTON esident. 
E. BHANNON: 2d Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer. 


time deposits. 
them on 


terest. 
Vice-President. 
GB, Secretary and Treasurer. 


5 per cent. paid on 
We loan mone 


G. ELDE 
BILL 


THE HOME 
Savings and Loan Association 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


Authorized Capital, - $10,000,000. 

Subscribed 2,000,000. 

E. OC. Bans. Minneapolis. 
P. Vice- it 

— ws General Agent Conn. Mut. Life Ins. Co. 

J.J. ANKENY, Treasurer, Postmaster of Minneapolis. 

A. G, WILCOX, Secretary. J.G. HAYNES, Attorney, 


A MORTGAGE BANK 
Under regular Bank Examiner's supervision. 
Safe. upon very Loan secured by First 


Frofitable. 


rable terms as to time and man- 
“of enable us to 
a 10 per cent. net on our full- 


inca 
vestments can remain indefi- 


nitely, or can be terminated on 
four weeks’ notice, at option of 


Permanent. 
the Investor. 
Guaranteed 6 Per Cent. Coupon Certificates, 


issued at $6.5, and sharing in “yo of the As 

tion until their value increases to S100. This is a 
ture of this Association, 

For further information, address 


H. F. NEWHALL, Ceneral Agent, 
533 Drexel Buliding. Philadeiphia. 


6% BONDS. 


We offer the following : 

$100,00% City of San Bernardino, Cal 
20,000 Grant County, New Mexico. 
50, 000 Watertowns, Dak., Water Co. 

100. 000 City of Omaha, Nebraska. 

20,000 Anaconda, Montana. 
50,000 Grand I land, Neb. 

Also Other Choice 4 to 7 Per Cent. Securities. 

WRITE FOR LISTS AND PRICES. 


Warrants and Scrip Applicable to Gov’t Land 
our Business Bolicited. 


100 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
115 Broadway. New York. 


eve ollar o 
has aturity sod lf enter- 


MONEY-MAY BE SAF 


Invested in low interest bearing securi- 
ties of the East, but no Se ressment can be 
more secure than mortgages on real estate 
in St. Paul, the largest and most rapid! 

growin city in the Northwest, and it 
will net 7 and 8 per cent. interest pay- 
able semi-annually in New York ex- 
change. A long and successful experi- 
ence, without a single loss to investors, 
has established our businessand guaran- 
tees satisfaction. Unquestioned references 
* | on application. Correspondence solicited. 


SMITH & TAYLOR, 


333 Robert Street, cor. Fourth, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


‘Acre Propertion, both 


Matter ing 
ing Real Estate and Financial Seattle. 


INVESTMENTS 


state and Loans. 


ap Residence, Dock, 
Dul and on the south 
perior and 


u 
West 
and maps 


alwa 
on, and in almost every case Y 


LUANS.—We can loan money for those not wish- 
in- 
N Du- 
=ndvale whe have dealt with us in other 
correspondence. 


“ia of invested ds of dol. 
u ap man ousan 
with 


WM. C. SHERWOOD & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN, 


(S$/0UX FALLS, 


A 


C. W. DARLING. E. D. ANGELL. 


DARLING & CO., 


Real Estate and Loans. 


FARGO. Buy and sell COUNTY 


Pay 
per cent., according 


DAKOTA. Geel on 

Red River Valle wor one for 
for Bale. County. A regular in- 


Money Loaned to NET 7 and 8 per cent. 


YEARS OF SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for 
buying the Debenture Bonds and Mortgage 
Loans of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Assets, $2,000.(000.00. Highest rate of interest consistent 


E. 8. L. 
President. ti. E. 
150 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 


P. C. Himesaven, Pres’t. H. Tarior, Treas’r. 
W. H. Rusexzus, V.-P. & Mgr. G. H. Pa 


Authorized Ca ~ S199. 
Paid-up Capi 


The Mutual Company, 


Office: 1,504 FARNAM STREET, 
Omaha, WNWebras ka. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Interest and Principal Guaranteed, tae op and 
Remitted in New York exchange free 
charge to the investor. 


Our DIME SAVINGS BANK pays 5 per cent. 
deposits. 


interest on all 


ENDER without 
iat. 
aie 1, Circular and 
wW. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 


SAI EST. »: "semi “Annual 
terest. 
cha BEST LOCATION IN 
refere 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


or INVESTMENT OO. $200 
MINNEHAHA TROST 


. ward. PROMPT PAYMENT of Prin- 
ALL 
South Dakota. 


and ns MADE and 
Send for 
INVESTMENTS 
W. W. BROOKINGS, President. 


First Mortaage Real 24, 
Ereperty t Guaranteed. 
Interest payab ew You Liberal 
and d no expense to holding 
ye made in Bioux Falls ci — 
Trank the Metropolis of the meer 
Northwest. 
Send for circulars and references. _ 


investments, mailed free on application to the 
BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT COMPANY, 

No. 140 Nassau 8Street, New York. 

Wa. Stewart Eno. President Crarues R. Oris and 


G. Livireston Mors Presid ; 
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FINANCIAL. 


A new pamphlet, compiled 
with great care and containing 
much valuable information for 
investors concerning the Laws 
of Real Estate in Missouri, 
Kansas, Texas, Nebraska, and 
South Dakota, has just been 
published by the Kansas City 
Investment Company. Sent 
free. 


Tax Kansas Crry INvEstMENT COMPANY, 
ansas City, Missouri ; 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire ; or 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


USHNELL 


USHNELL 
ffeal Estate and Pinancial gents, 


ST, PAUL, MINN, 


TS IN FIRST MORTGAGES. Inter- 
est 6, 7 and 8 per ccnt. per annum, payable semi- 
AF K, in New York or Boston. Real Estate In- 
vestments made. 
REFERENCES, —First Bank, St. Paul, Minn,; 
First National Bank, Boston, Maas. 
Correspondence solicited, 


Bua 
INSTALMENT DEBENTURES. 


36 Egaifable Building,Bosion. 
A New England Organization. 


Loans made on Irri- Headquarters for 
gated Farms, not y/ ormation 
exceeding 30% 0 regarding 
of olorado 


DOURLY GUARANTERD. 


if You Want to KNOW ALL ABOUT 
the Gommercial and Manufacturin 


of the State of WASH INGTON 


TACOMA 


The w rminus of the Northern Pacific 
road ; “the of on Puget Sound ; cen- 
ter of the Mining and Timber Regions on the 


COMA LAND CO., Tacoma, Wash, 


is paper.] 


Safe Investments 


& Co. nt nts, T 

peka, Kansas. Bpecial attention ven to piecing 
monty on farms and other productive prop- 
erty, to 8 per cent. e have e mony un- 
of leone fer trem land to California. 
Pay interest on Time | from 4 
to 6 per cent., acco Bend for a free 


JOHN D. ENOX & CO., 
Topeka, Kansag. 


TEXAS LOANS 
at 8 PER CENT. 


pame had an experience of five years 
° in Surveying Lands and seven years in 
Leaning Eastern Money on REAL 

ESTATE since coming to Texas, I would 


© solicit correspondence With private investors 
as to my method of doing business and the 
safety of long time REAL ESTATE LOANS 

@ IN TEXAS, paying EIGHT per cent. net to 
investor. Address 

=x. B. CHANDLER, 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


b rmission to THe CHRISTIAN 
fadevendent, New York City, or Lockwood 
San Antonio, Texas. 
our securities 
ve busi- 


Before INVESTING bun 


ota is one of the richest and most 
cultu 


placing of investments. business 
a country with which we we thoroughly acquaint- 

, and havirg unequsled business connections, we 
secure only the choicest, and refuse many more loans 
than we accept. Our7 per cent. mo are often 
secured by 4 to 6 times their amounts of improved 


farm and city property. The ne of South Dakota 
subject loan and trust mpanies to frequent 
severe examinations. No State in the Union inves- 


tigates its financial 
care. Write for co 

upon 

EEYSTONE MORTGAGE CoO., 
Aberdeen, South Dakota. Capital, $250,000. 
Philadelphia, 1,328 Chestnut Street. 
F. H. Haogrry, Prest. Orr Lawson, Vice-Prest. 


MERRILL TRUST CO. 


7 


‘ounty Bank an 
CAPITAL, - 


FIRST MORTGAGES. 


Fully Guaranteed. 


Piaced on Kansas 
and Ceoloerade 
irrigated) Farms. 

eans selected by 
i\Officers of the Com- 


EASTERN OFFICE 
Doveashire Ss. 
os TON 


The Middlesex 


Banking (Company ’ 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
leposit of mort with the "Onion Trust 
pany of New York. Amount of lim- 

law. Connecticut Trustees, Execu- 
tors, etc., can invest in these bonds. 


FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Broad Street. 


TOPERA INVESTMENTS 


Are safe, if judiciously made in either Real Estate 
or First Mortgages. 


BARTHOLOMEW & CoO., 
609 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kansas, 


Are competent and reliable people to advise you. If 
you wish to invest in speculative property that will 
afford a profit, or property for revenue, they can assist 
you; or, if you want Eight per cent. first mort- 
gages guaranteed, consult with them. 


Reference: Kansas National Bank of Topeka, the 
largest bank in Kansas. 


MERRITT & GROMMON 


Real Estate and Investment Brokers, 


Denver, - Colorado. 


Loans made on city property, and handle real es 
tate generally. References: Dun'’s Com, Agency, 
Denver Banks, the Hon. James 8. Rice, Secretary 
of Btate of Colorado ; Bishop H. W. Warren, M. E. O. 
Correspondence solicited. Furnish book “ Facts 
About Denver,”’ maps, and any other information 
desired. 


EDWARD KENNEDY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAK., 


Real Estate + Collections. 


LOANS NEGOTIATED. CITY LOTS FOR SALE 
Choice farm lands for sale. Acts as agent for 
partiesowning landsin Dakota. Listsof lands 
for sale wi be 


Correspondence solici 


THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA., 
Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. ASAFE 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


¢ 
‘ 


We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property 
These securities have invanably proved satisfactory 
during an experience of seven years. 


J. J, O'CONNOR, Pres. WM O'MULCAHY, V.-Pres. 
G. A, EASTMAN, Sec. and Treas. 


Tne Griano Foes Loan ano Laxo Co, 


Incorporated Capital, $50,000.00. 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 


First Mo e Loans made on Farm and Ci 
Property. Real Estate Bought and Sold. Bo 
Negotia Collections made. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


SACKETT, FLOURNOY & GOSS, 


410 Pierce St., Hous City, Ia. 
Farm and City Loans netting 7 per cent. Semi 
Annual Interest to the Investor. 

Agents for LOWA RAILBVAD LAND OOMPASY 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Cc. OLDER, 
108 Pike’s Peak Avenue. 


--REAL ESTATE AND LOANS.-- 
Refers to Exchange National Bank. this city 


TMENT 
KER, 


BESTOR G. BROWN, 


DENVER-COLORADO 


8% Net on improved inside y from one 


and references 
D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


UNION INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


Paid Up Capital, $1,000,000. 
ECIAL OFFER To 


A Guaranteed 7 per Cent. Investment, secured by Business Pro 
with the opportunity of Participating in Pro 


Kansas City, Mo. - 
INVESTORS. 
operty centrally located 


50 PER CENT. OF THE NET PROFITS TO THE INVESTORS. 


Certificates will be in denominations of $100 to $1c,000 as desired, and wil! bear interest at seven per 


cent, per annum, payable semi-annually in January and July. 


Special features which make this one of the Safest and Most Attractive Investments ever presented to 


our friends, viz. 
First. 
SECOND. 

vestment Company. 
THIRD. 

sale of the property. 


To those who have been familiar with the growth of the city, and who are best able to judge of its 
future prospects, it will not be considered unreasonable to say that the investment will yield @ profit of 


$100,000 to $250,000 within five years. 


The property has been deeded to Hon. William Warner of Kansas City, ex-member of Congress and 
Cashier of the Kansas City Safe Deposit 


late Commander-in-Chief of the G. A. R., and Mr. 


It is amply secured by Business Property, iocated in the very 
In addition to the Real Estate Security, the Investor has the direct obligation of the Union In- 


E. C. Sattie 


center of Kansas City. 


The Investor will receive his proportionate share of One Half the Net Profits realized from the 


and Savings Bank, as trustees for the sole protection of the holden of the certificates. 
indorsement by Prominent Business Men, Bankers and Capitalists. 


We, the undersigned, are acquainted with values in the vicinity of the property on Grand Avenue, 
Union Investment Company, which is offered as security for 
undred and Fitty Thousand Dollars ($250,000). 
cated and wiil undoubtedly increase in value. 

We unhesitatingly recommend the certificates to the amount of Two Hundred and Fifty Thousand 
Dollars ($250,000) as a perfectly safe Investment, and from our knowledge of the property, 
takable tendency of che business growth of the city, we think a handsome profit on the investment may be 


Main and Walnut Streets, owned by the 
their certificates to Two 
oO 


It is all very desirably 


reasonably expected 
. P. STIMSON, 
presen American National Bank. 
B. T. WHIPPLE & CoO., 
Rea! ey and Investment Securities, 
ON H. HOL 
President or ind Avenue Cable R: ilway Co, 
WM. B. THAYER 
Of Bullene, Moore, Emery & Co. 
SATT 


Cashier Kansas City Safe De posit and Sav. Bank. 


I am unacquainted with the value of property in Kansas City, having been absent from the city the 
I do know the men who have signed the above certificate. 


greater part of the last four years. 
our leading business men ; 
accept as being reliable and trustworthy. 


their judgment as tv the value of real est: ci 


BE. L. MARTIN. 
President Mercantile Bank. 
ON. T. B. BULLENE, 

of the City. 


Capitalist and Director N. ational Bank of K. C. 
ON. SHANNON C. DOUGLAS, 
Leading Lawyer and Capitalist. 
WARD M. HOLDEN. 


Capitalist and President Stock Exchange. 


They 
WARN 


Late Commander-in-Chief G. A. hy Ex- ot 


By permission we refer to any of the above gentlemen. 
Send for circulars containing description of property and full particulars. 


W. P. RICK, Pres. 
Oo. F. PAGE, Sec’y & Treas, 


UNION INVESTMENT CoO. 


TRADE MARK g™ 


SHOULD BE PREFERRED TO ALL OTHERS. 
Because—It is genuine-pure, just as it existed in the hepatic cells of the living fish, not depleted of ite 


natural virtues by any process refining, 


Because—Its administration is always follow 
Because—| is more easily assimila than other 
[t is more nutritious than other Oils. 


] costs cons 


nor weakened by bein 
quantity of water, glycerine, etc., which latter device makes water 


n taste and smell it is not offensive, but instead sweet and agreeable. 
ed by satisfactory results. 


made into an emulsion 


digestibility, limpidi 
rfec mers no more 

Because—It is obtainable—all well-stocked 

Because—It is unquestionably the purest and best 


ian. the poo abounding in the stores. 
OoD- LIVER OIL IN THE WORLD. 


W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, Sole Agents for U. S. and Canada. 


A Favorite with Physicians. © 


HE reluctance with which the regular school of medi- 
cal practitioners are occasionally induced to prescribe 
what is popular 

not, we fear, without good foundation. 
English doctor is, perhaps, more conservative than his 
brother in the States, yet with wonderful unanimity they 
unite in praising Beecham’s Pills, and use them con- 
stantly in their practice. Beecham’s Pills are, of course, an 
article of rare and exceptional merit. 
of any proprietary article in the world. For disorderec 
» Foor digestion, and sick headache they 


the 


w stomach, 


are incom 


and energy. 


ly termed “a patent medicine,”’ is 
In this particular 


They have the largest sale 


liver, 


ey act like magic, bringing back almost 


immediately the keen edge of oe. | restoring long lost com- 
plexion, onl rousing the whole 


uman frame to renewed health 


Beecham’s Pills are now being introduced into the 
United States through their agents, Messrs. B. F. 
ALLEN & CO., 365 & 367 Canal Street, N. Y., who, if 
your druggist does not keep them, will mail you a sample 
box on receipt of 25 centa. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


THOS. BEECHAM, 


ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE, ENG. 


THE EDUCATIONAL W 
MARVEL. 

AND MECHANICAL SPELLER. 
The best amusement for chil- 
dren, while the older folks will 
find it difficult to keep their 
handsoff. Spells words of two, 
Athree, four, and five letters. 
m Superb pictures. Lots of fun. 
Will be sent on receipt 
of One Dollar. 


WESTON & CO., 


427 LOCUST ST., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Let them study or play, they 
will learn either way. 


CHANCE FOR ALL 


ast, or 
Cho why: mail on recei "ot 

ea you wan 
Greatest inducement ever offered to get orders for 
r. For 


TEA OO. Sand Veen Be 


Company @ 


rh 


The soft, velvety ~~ effect so desirable to 
house exteriors can on produced and perma- 
nently held by the use 


CABOT’S CREOSOTE SHINGLE STAINS 


Illustrated Catalogue of Creosoted Houses, 
with campien on wood, sent on application. 
anufe 
Kilby Btreet, Boston, 


Powde 
AMERICAN — 


(| Publisher by stating that they saw the a 


Those answering an advertisement will wi 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 

Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


and the unmis- 


NESS COUNTY 
BANK. 
| pan end based 
on the mest Con- 
tions, rarely ©¢x-| 
ceeding 25 percent 
of actual value. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
orice 
REAL MPA i aha RE % LL F 
7 SECURES. sonos. 672, 
| VE: 
bring the 
Because— 
copy of ox’s investor's Guide. reas 
— 
xy | 
all silver, copper, See 
lead, tin, iron, and coal ; produces the finest wheat in ne © AS 
the world. the greatest of all food staples; raised 
22,000,000 bushels of corn in 1889. Our ma ment 4 
1 
nt 
THI CSE 
Enjoy a Cup of Perfect 
great’ Tea. A TRIAL ORDER | 
T : of H¢ pounds of Fine Tea, either | 
| 
ANS 
% BONDS 1% STOOKS 8% | 
Paran MORTGAGES 
CORRESPONDENOE SOLICITED. 
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CLERICAL EXPERIENCES. 


This is a small batch of clerical stories 
which we believe have never before been 
put in print : 

We have heard that upon an occasion 
when a young deacon, who had been ap- 
pointed to assist in divine service, at — 
close of the Gospel, which he had 
read, declared, “ Here endeth the 
pel, the venerable Bishop McIlvaine, 
who was present, was heard to respond 
loudly, “ forbid !” 

Upon another occasion, in a Westerm 
diocese, at an ordination service, the 
bishop, who was subject to fits of preoc- 
cupation, introduced into the litany this 
startling petition : “ From the crafts and 
assaults of the congregation.” The 
attendant clergy responded with deep 
fervor. 

The clergy have many funny things 
said to them, and it is not always easy 
for them to keep a straight face during 
their ordinary parochial calls. The 
writer was one time engaged upon mak- 
ing his first round of parish calls, when a 
good woman, whose tact was striking, 
chose as the topic of conversation the 
virtues of his predecessor. Of course 
she met a ready assent to all her asser- 
tions of the departed rector’s saintliness, 
etc., and the wickedness of the congrega- 
tion in not appreciatip his virtues. At 
last she exclaimed : ell, if I do say 
it, this parish will never get as holy a 
man again.” Then, suddenly grown 
conscious that she had said somethin 
she mended it by adding: “I am glad, 
sir, that you are es ° on so success- 
fully. I don’t think suc man as 
Mr. the right man for rector of this 
church.” 

At another time a gentlemen from 
another aa, wishin ng to compliment 


the writer, began with this candor: “Mr. 
, 1 don’t aoe if its because I am 
used to Mr. — [his own rector], but I 


thought you read the lessons very well.” 
—[Guilds’ Calendar, Lock Haven, Pa. 


—QOn one occasion, when the Rev. Dr. 
Robertson, of Irvine, still a youth, was 
preaching from home, the church was 
crowded, even the aisles and the pulpit 

stairs being occupied. Ascending to the 
pulpit without gown or bands, he found 
an old woman sitting on the topmost step. 
She was very unwilling to make way for 
him. She could not imagine that he was 
the preacher whose fame had attracted 
so large an assemblage, but, yielding to 
his resolute purpose, audibly cautioned 
him : “ Laddie, laddie, ye mauna gang in 
there. Dae ye no’ ken that’s the place 
for the minister ?” 


SPECIAL TOURS TO THE SOUTH 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


A striking illustration of advance in a deo= 
ade is the fast time and equipment of the 
special trains used by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road in its serial conducted 
to Jacksonville. ‘The train is connected 
the vestibule feature, which destroys at 
annoying motion, and is composed of drawing- 
room; sleeping, and smoking cars, and a din- 
ing car, on which meals are prepared by a 
chef whose popularity extends not only to the 
epicure, but to all. 

The accompanying Tourist Agent and 
Chaperon, an original idea wit is com- 
pany, have received such marked praise that a 
tour now would not be complete without them. 
When consideration is given the exceptionally 
low rate of $50 from New York and $48 from 
Philadelphia, including the above-described 
mode of travel, and meals en route in both 
directions, it is a wonder more business-worn 
men, and women tired with exacting social 
duties, do not avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity for a rest. 

Despite the mild winter Northern winter 
the first and second tours were fill up, a 
the third, which left Tuesday, the 4th inst., 
carried its full quota. 

The next tour is announced for Feb 
ot Details can be obtained from S. W W.F. 

r, 849 Broadway, New York, or W. Ww. 
fo Jr., 205 Washington Street, Boston ; 
while itineraries can be procu from any of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad ticket-offices. 


Sufferers with the prevailing Influenza may 
have their condition ameliorated and the cure 
of the disease greatly accelerated by one 
Page's Vaporizer and keeping the vapor o 
Cresolene present in their rooms. This vapor 
has a peculiar salutary effect upon the air 
passages, relieving asthma, and curing whoop- 
ing-cough within a week with almost mathe- 
matical precision. It is a potent disinfectant 
at the same time, and its presence will have 
an important influence.in averting the 
The Vaporizer and Cresolene can be had at 
all well-appointed drug stores 


"Safe and Certain” 


S the testimony of Dr. George E. 
Waller, of Martinsville, Va., in 
reference to Ayer’s Pills. Dr. J. T. 
Teller, of Chittenango, N. Y., says :-- 
*“Ayer’s Pills are highly 
They are perfect in form and coating, 
and their effects are all that the most 
careful physician could desire. They 
have supplemented all the pills former- 
y popular here, and I think it must be 
— fore any other can be made that 
will at all compare with them. Those 
who buy Ayer’s Pills get full value.”’ 
“~e — Ayer’s Pills as one of the 
most reliable general remedies of our 


times. They have been in use in my 
family for various affections uiring a 
purgative medicine, and have given un- 


We have found 
for colds and 
oodson, Fort 


varying satisfaction. 
them an excellent remed 
light fevers.’’— W. R 
Worth, Texas. 

“I prescribe Ayer’s Pills in my prac- 
tice, and find them excellent. urge 
their general use in families.’’— John 
W. Brown, M. D., a, W. Va. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Rold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


PHYSICIAN, 
Hughes, of 


Dr. ard C. 
nv 0). 0) Rockford” lll. testifies that he 
wy cured his son of a severe case of 


whooping-cough, accompanied 
with spasms, after sting 
ali his knowledge and 
oe. Seth Arnold’s 

25c.. 
bottle. All dealers sel it. 


RLY’S CREAM BALM 
Is worth $1,000 to any 
Man, Woman, or Child 


CATARRH. 


Apply Balm into each nostril. 
ELY BROS., 56 Warren 8t., N.Y. 


SNU} 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


METAL CEILINGS. 


BEST scucots, Stores, and Residences ARTISTIC, 


CLINTON H. MENKELY BELL COMPANY, 


Manufachore the of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 


opper atin BELLS 
CHIME, PEALS. 


IMPORTERS 


HUuURCH MAS KS 
H-D-OSTERMOOR & SON. 


Special Offer for I. 
Five Months for $1. 


CLUB 


1 Renewal, 
A New Subscriptions, 
$10.00. 


RATE. 


Address The Christian Union, 
%0 Lafayette Place, - New York. 


HAIR & SKIN 


An elegant dressing ex. 
quisitely perfumed, re. 
moves allimpurities from 
the ecalp, prevents bald- 
| | Mess and gray hair, and causes the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing 
eruptions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, 
and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 

Price, 50 Cts.—All Druaggists. 


BARCLAY & CO., New York. 


EMULSION 


of pure Cod Liver Ol! with Hypo- ; 
phosphites of Lime and Soda is } 
almost as palatable as miik. 
Children enjoy it rather than 
otherwise. A MARVELLOUS FLESH ! 
PRODUCER it Is indeed, and the ; 
little lade and lassies who take cold } 
easily, may be fortified against a 
cough that might prove serious, by 
taking Scott’s Emulsion after their 
meals during the winter season. 


( Beware of substitutions and imitations. 


SICK HEADACHE 
CAN BE CURED 


30 minates by Sawyer’s Sick Headache 
owd 
They : _— perfectly harmless, pleasant to take, and 


Crosse & Blackwell's 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


leave no bad after effects. Contain no Antip 
AF at once, we will send free a 
kage 
merits. solicited testimonials. Rec- 
Mention 
Sawyer Medicine Co. « Bridgeport, Conn. 


Antifibrin, es nor any other poisonous 
To any real who 4 
FR comet (pac of the powders. 
saenaill to convince you of their 
Christiaw ton 
FLUID FOOD BUSH'S FLUID FOOD 


BOVININE 


Great Shipbuilder, Lived Wholly on | N | N 


His Son, Stephen W. Roach, in a Letter, said: “For more than 
two months past the nature of the disease from which my father was 
suffering has totally precluded the use of solid food, and it was at 
first feared that, from inability to administer proper nourishment, his 


strength would fail rapidly. To my BVININE has been able to 
great surprise and delight, however, supply that need 


_|of the system, being in a palatable, highly c »ndensed form, easily 


assimilated under all conditions.” 


PIEDMONT COAL AND LAND CO. 


W. S. CHAMBERLAIN, President. 


Benjamin LeFevre, Vice-President. Jas. D. Henderson, Treasurer. 


STOCK THAT WILL BRING VERY LARGE RETURNS. NO FURTHER EXPERIMENTING TO 
BE DONE. MAKES THE FINEST COKE IN THE SOUTH. PROFTS MAY REACH 40 PER CENT. 


ON PRESENT PRICE OF STOCK. 
A SMALL AMOUNT OF STOCK TO BE SOLD AT $7.50 PER SHARE. 


anes xperimenting has now been done on this property. It will be remembered from former advertise- 

te that the company controls 5,700 acres of land on Walden’s Rid Rhea County, Tennessee, only 

thirty-three miles from of ite = connecting with the 

Cincinnati Bouthern Railroad, besides owning a narrow- de the mountain for 

one mile and a quarter, connecting the different coa 

—e tracks, chutes, and everything necessary for conducting a large _ They have already put 

NEST CO TH 


and the 

“a is A The company will increase me nutuber of ovens to 100 and the will at the same 

could “easily the nt vein of 
bu 


mi to the 
The pany therefore, depend pred. and The location of the 
property is be ing. as it is, Cc the leading city of the. South. It has a popula- 

ion now of over 50,000 inha jtants, and is gro very rap idly, ha over 227 INDUSTRIAL CON- 
CERNS, besides other furnaces very near at yo | ted demand for good coke, such as 
this company is now making. 

In addition a vein of} block coal has been discovered, which is in the whole Southern 
it is safe Cove & 000,000 to 100, "000 tone of contained in ft, aa it has 
under a very large area of the lands. ey have on this coal an an advantage of 40c. per ton in 

block coal 


frolghts alone to the market over all competitors. 
The business pay handsome and when the company opens the 

vein the ould be d will no oubt, reach from 20 to 25 per cent. upon the par value 

of or 40 50 P R ‘CENT. UPON THE PRESENT PR 


e capitalization is not high, being only $600,000 of stock issued at a value of @10 PER 
SHARE. full ond umeeneneabi. no liability whatever being attached tothe stoc stockholder. The company 


has as good a ~ ly for business as any property in the South. 
and will soon be discontinued alto- 


As fast as coking ovens the price of stock will be 
getter. § CERTIFI aoe ILL NOT BE ISSUED FOR LESS THAN 25 SHARES. 
chases f stock at 5 per share would be $2,875 = 50 shares of stock at as per ae would be $287 50 
100 shares of stock at 3 pershare would be 575 25 shares of stock at $5.75 per share would be 143 75 


The stock will be sold until FEBRUARY 20 at ta 
Checks or drafts may be sent to the order of 


W. S. CHAMBERLAIN, Trustee, 
115 Broadway (Rooms 51 and 53), - - 


New York.. 


| 
| always 3 FOR THE 
| 
For 
| | 
| | 
, 
H.S. NORTHROP, 18 Rose 8t., New York. T Months 
| — 
CUSHIUR 
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RURAL NEW YORKER. 


Foremost among agricultural Popular, progressive, success- 
weeklies for two generations, ful. Advertisers who would 
its sterling worth for practical reach the cream of country 
men will keep it at the head. custom patronize it liberally. 


AMERICAN 


The only magazine of its class; Artful advertisers after the 
beautiful, practical, and full villa trade appear frequently 
. of interest for everybody who in its pages, because they 
has a garden or loves nature. find the practice pays them. 


SEE NEXT WEEK’S|CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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SUPERIOR 
BAKING 


Absolutely the Best. 
Highest ‘of all cream of as by 
Official Report, Canadian Government, 1888; Official Report, State o 
Ohio, 1887; Official Report, State of New Jersey, 1888. INDIA PONGEES, 
STATEMENT CORAH S, 


Absolutely Pure. OF Unequaled in quality and very 


This never varies. A marvel of purity: 

Oo 

|The Mutucl Life Insurance Co. of New York,) co 
petition with the multitude of low test, short weight ; 

alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


eee een lane RICHARD A. McCURDY, President,’ JAPANESE STRIPE SILKS 
OFFICE OF THE For the year ending December 3ist, 1889. for Summer wear. 


on the 31st of December, 18839. 
$151,602,483 37 


Premiums on Marine Risks aren Ist Jan- Risks assumed, . 
uary, 1889, to 3lst Decer : 
on Policies not marked off st Increase during year, 3 05 French Mille-raie Suitings. 
1,386,134 87 Risks in force, . . $565,949,933 92 
remiums marked o rom ist January, ° . . . . . . mst 
138y, to 3let December, $4,144,943 13 Policies in force, 4 23 941 
Losses paid during the same Increase during year, « | Plain and Fancy Batistes. 
$2,553,606 44 Policies written in 1889, . 44,577 
$705,937 75 
The Com ny has the following Assets, viz.: 
United inten nd Beato of "Row THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
1eT 
Loans Beant Stocks and otherwise. : 
Loans secured by Stocks and < —- 2,084,400 00 Real Estate and Bond and Mortgage Loans, . : $69,361,913 13 4 9 bt. 
estimated At... 1,024,00000 | United States Bonds and other Securities, $50,323,466 81 
Premium Bille Receivable. .... 1,452,990 24 5.5 
ont | . 27187100 | Loans on Collateral Securities, ° $9,845,500 00 
$12,107,576 24 | Cash in Banks and Trust Co at interest, $2,988,632 79 NEW YORK. 
fix per cont on the outstanding certificates | Interest accrued, Premiums defer and in transit,ete. $3,881,812 29 
of pro wi ‘ 1¢ holders th f, ¢ ‘ ‘ 
ebruary nex 
"The outstanding certificates of the iasue of 1885 will Liabilities (including Reserve at 4%), asi vedanta ; 
representatives, 
Fou rth of February next, from which Ervtag hated I have conetely examined the foregoing statement, band find the same to be correct. 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 
duced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net From the Surplus above stated g dividend will be apportioned as usual. 
earned premiums of the Company for the year 
3lst eae 1889, for which certificates will Risks Risks 
the Bixth of May Year. Assumed. Outstanding. Assets. Surplus. The Cabinet Ur Ran was introduced in its present 
1884. J4, 6S1, 420, l, 789, 285... - $103,876,1 (8 ol — $4,743,7 Mason & Hamlin in 1961. Other maker 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 368,981,441........ 108,908,967 51........ 5,012,634 the Mason & Hamlin Organs have always main- 
1886...... 56,852,719..... tained their supremacy as the best the world. 
TRUSTEES: 1887...... 69,457,468........ 427,628,933........ 115,506,851 S8........ 6,214,442 Mason & Mlamlin offer, as demonstration of the 
J. D. JONES. JAMES 103,214,261. 482,125,184 126,082,160 5G6........ 7.$40,063 ualled excellence of their organs, the fact that 
Ww. MOORE. BLES D. LEVERICH 1889...... 151,602,483........ 505,949, 954........ 136,401,328 O2........ 9,607,248 World's atone, and 
A. er AVE N. NTON SMITH. ~ cluding that of Paris, 187, 
JOSEPH H “CHAPMAN, EDWARD FLOYD JONES | of eons tries, they = 
i i es 
STURGIS, LAWRENCE TORNURE, BOARD OF TRUSTEES. invariably tak an the highest 
4 N P. OWN, Ls Ovrver HARRIMAN, Van Renssecagr Crvogr, | Jno. W. Avcuincioss, honors. Illustrated $3%to $900 catalogues free, 
EDMU ND W. CORLIES, ANSON W. HARD, a ee ' | Henry W. Sura, CHARLES K. HENDERSON, THeopore Moxrorp, Mason & Hamlin do not hesitate to make the ex- 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, "ISAAC BELL, Samvuet D. Bascoor, BERT OLYPHANT, Grorce Buiss, Bapcock, traordinary claim for their Pianos, that they are 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, OMAS MAITLAND, 8. Cor, Georce F. BAKER, Rurus W. PeckHaM. Preston 8. Pius, superior to all others. They recognize the high 
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T is said that “one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison.”’ It might be said with 
even greater truth that “one man’s 
sentiment is another man’s foolish. 
ness.” The line that separates the 
sublime from the ridiculous is quite as broad 
as that which separates sentiment from foolishness, 
and yet how intolerant we are of the individual 
law of ethics! How we scoff at that which is sacred 
or most tenderly revered by another! “Oh, Betty, 
do you remember the little green thing I left in 
your care once, while I went over to Fife?” writes 
Mrs. Carlyle to a dear friend, and then follows the 
statement that the little green thing “ had declared 
itself a gooseberry bush” after a year of tending 
at Chelsea. The letter continues: “ It has gone on 
flourishing, in spite of want of air and soil, and is 
now the prettiest round bush, quite full of leaves. 
I had several times asked our old gardener if there 
was nothing one could do to get the bush to bear, 
if only one gooseberry ; but he treated the case as 
hopeless. ‘A poor wild thing. No, if you want 
gooseberries, ma’am, better get a proper gooseberry 
bush in its place.’ The old Goth! He can’t be 
made to understand that things can have any value 
but just their garden value.” How many of us 
are “old Goths,”. who have no sympathy with the 
sentiments of others, calmly advising the casting 
aside, of treasures and the substituting of that 
which has value from the commercial standpoint ! 
How often that which we term in another weakness 
is strength! It takes strength of mind to hold to a 
sentiment in this commercial age. The burdens of 
life would be greatly lightened if we would only 
recognize the photographic sameness in our emo- 
tions, our motives. Men do not differ so greatly as 
they imagine. We would like to believe that the 
lines of demarkation were clear and distinct, but 
we are, most of us, moved by the same passions. 
When we recognize this, the bond of sympathy will 
be much stronger ; tenderness for weakness will re- 
place condemnation, and courteous patience with that 
which seems foolishness will discover sentiment 
that will bring men into a bond of brotherhood. 
And this will not mean morbid sympathy. We 
do not reveal strength by the multiplicity of things 
which we condemn in our fellow-men, but by the 
number we understand. Who but the professional 
critic would dare condemn a book that he had 
not read? But how often we condemn, in as great 
or greater ignorance, one whose life, whose emo- 
tions, whose motives, are sealed to us because we 


AD 


lack the magic key of sympathy that would reveal 


the cipher! “The little green thing,” so worthless 
to the professional gardener, was priceless in associa- 
tion, in suggestion, to the woman whose life found 
outlet into few channels. 

Let us deal tenderly with that which we term 
weakness, but which may be undying strength in 
the brother at whom we laugh, if we do not con- 
demn ; if we understood, in his presence we would 


feel we stood on holy ground. 


He was a man noted for his Chesterfieldian 
address, and had been very ill. “ You were at 
death’s door,” remarked the doctor, as his patient 

to mend. “Really, doctor!” replied the 
man of the world, “do—do you know whether I— 
ah—left my card ?”—[ Exchange. 


WASTEFUL BENEVOLENCE. 


By Heten H. Backus. 
II. 


) America can doubt that the forces now 
| i honestly devoted to the warfare against 


evil would be sufficient to compass 
: their ends, provided each blow were 
justly aimed, fell with utmost weight? While we 
emulate the self-sacrifice of noble spirits in past ages 
—the St. Theresas, the Paulas, the Howards—we 
must always remember that their world recked 
little of economic laws. We are responsible at 
every step to medical and social science, to psy- 
chology and the laws of heredity. Clearly we 
need a new, a broader, definition of our duty. Not 
the binding up of wounds, the pouring in of oil and 
wine, but far more—the wisest application of 
power, physical, social, spiritual, so as to uplift 
the benefactor with the beneficiary; this is the 
philanthropy of to-day. Its fruits must be evi- 
dent enough to confute the Anarchist, who seeks 
with bomb and riot to vindicate his own views of 
social reform ; or the Nationalist, whose new heaven 
and new earth would ignore the fundamental prin- 
ciples of human organization. 

Viewed in this light, how futile seem our favorite 
expedients for sustaining benevolent effort! Look, 
for instance, at the Charity Fair, the archetype of 
feminine enterprise, the parent of an innumerable 
host. It takes its rise in open defiance of the law 
of demand and supply. Its business outcome is most 
brilliant when it has violated all ordinary business 
rules and overstepped most social barriers. Anxiety 
is its herald, vexation its attendant, and prostration 
its heir. Even this might be forgiven if its spon- 
sors were led from strength to strength, became 
more inwardly charitable, more acute in distinguish- 
ing real needs from obtrusive wants, vital reforms 
from short-sighted makeshifts. Quite on the con- 
trary, all their hurry and confusion, their giving of 
uncounted time and strength, their intense care 
for the preliminaries of well-doing, have brought 
about a chronic obliquity of moral vision, and 
well-nigh stereotyped bad logic. Few who exer- 
cise that peculiar compound of resistless enthusiasm 
and executive ability which imparts life to philan- 
thropie gayeties, can give clear account of their 
own reasoning. Insensibly, the flattering unction 
of appreciation destroys their powers of insight. 
Their weary helpers cavil and question sometimes, 
but the sophistry of habit is ever ready with the 
question, “ How else can we raise our money?” 
and they are silenced. 

Now, it is quite true that different people must 
work in different ways. Full many a dollar drawn 
from tightly buttoned pockets during the hilarious 
commotion of the fair would not be given in cold 
blood to “ the cause.” Sometimes an entertainment 
which involves bustle, social stir, and the quick union 
of many hands will charmingly enliven a dull village 
or create personal sympathy among people hitherto 
allied by a purely abstract relation. Patriotic 
spirit, quite as much as money, was reaped from 
the great Sanitary Fairs of the wartime. Exactly 
because certain special springs of human nature are 
valuable for emergencies, they should be touched 
infrequently and with discretion. Other plausible 
arguments alleged by our “professional philanthro- 
pists” are less valid. If people of limited means 
aid. a fair or bazaar by the gift of articles which 
are salable because really useful or beauti- 
ful, the Woman’s Exchange—a most deserving 
institution—would manage the sale more economic- 
ally than the fair. If they are ugly, and bought 
from kindly motive aslone, a fraud is perpetrated 
which is harmful to seller and buyer alike. In 
either case a large amount -of labor, worthy of a 
better cause, fails of just compensation. For the 
complaisant tradespeople who aid the operation of 
charitable entertainments, they are costly means of 
advertisement, for which the public must, sooner or 


‘later, be taxed in return. So another burden falls 


—_ 


‘al the already overburdened distributing system 


of our retail e. There comes a large aggregate, 
it is true, from the small devices to which only a fair 
gives countenance—the lemonade-well, the candy 
and flower booths, the post-office, the fortune-teller, 
and the prizes to be voted for. These little rills, 
taking their rise in a small cash investment, are 
mightily swelled by ever-operative forces—fleshly 
weariness, the gluttony of small children, and more 
or less graceful flirtations on the part of their 
elders. | 

They are in much repute for mustering in “ the 
young people.” Just because our whole system of 
charitable endeavor is so merciless to our young 
people should we review it critically. Our vivacious, 
adaptable American girls are literally drained of 
their moral and physical forces by many complex 
and confusing demands. Charity and religion, 
even more than society, assert these claims while 
the constitution is unformed, the impulses stronger 
than the judgment, and the brain abundantly taxed 
by study. Even the babies pay their tribute. 
Their mothers’ constant committee meetings neces- 
sitate a very short allowance of nursery comrade- 
ship and petting; so the little ones ape the all- 
engrossing pursuits. Ten little girls hardly past the 
kindergarten age elicited a chorus of applause this 
past autumn by their own small charity fair, which 
netted almost three hundred dollars. Alas for the 
little feet which must needs trample down political 
science and physical culture in their first venture 
beyond the nursery threshold ! 

There are two reasons why the superabundant 
talk and activity of the present day fail to promote 
ideal excellence in philanthropic method. The 
ideals chosen by some are vague and visionary ; 
and, on the other hand, many warm-hearted Samari- 
tans are so narrow-minded, so short-sighted, that 
they accept as immutable the present limitations 
of our plastic American life. The hurry and con- 
fusion of overcrowded days are not favorable to the 
clarifying of thought ; nor are the action and reac- 
tion of constant relief-work among the sick and 
miserable. Viewed in perspective, how pitifully 


small are the best results of the Wayside Home or | 


the Foundling Asylum compared with those of the 
ideal reformatory for women and children, in 
which not sentiment but sense is the governing 
force! One does her best as nurse, patroness, or 
physician with the myriad forms of scrofula, hip 
disease, alcoholism, of brutalized motherhood and 
outeast infancy, which frequent our hospitals. She 
ean but slightly modify Nature’s law of the 
survival of the fittest. Science, clear-eyed and 
cool-headed, questions whether the ultimate good 
of the race has been thereby furthered. But 
if our philanthropist can commend to the healthy 
poor, in a practical way, sound principles of 
dietetics and sanitation, she may quadruple the 
good work of the city missionary and the Tem- 
perance Union. The more fundamental work, in- 
deed, must involve exact knowledge on her own 
part, and a more definite acquaintance with kitchen 
matters than can be derived from ceremonious 
morning visits paid to the cook. At present our 
crowded committee meetings, held in the interests 
of palliative measures, leave us scant time or taste 
for our own household economics. We sigh in- 
effectively over the appalling fact that our kitchen 
refuse is defiling the most beautiful harbor of the 
Atlantic coast, after committing im transitu a 
thousand offenses against health and beauty. 
“ Majaria” continues to poison our country resorts ; 
typhoid fever and diphtheria, sudden, mysterious, 
deadly guests, baffle the vigilance of love, and lay 
waste our most luxuriously appointed homes. Stat- 
isticians reckon the yearly cost of preventable dis- 
ease in the United States alone by hundreds of 
millions of dollars. The sanitary expert says: 
“ At least two-thirds of the illnesses under which 
we suffer are preventable. . . . No office has such 
control over human power and effectiveness as 
that of the housekeeper and the cook.” The 
longer and stronger the lever, the greater its 
lifting force—that is self-evident. Ten normal 
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human beings, kept healthy, happy, and good by 
knowledge and set purpose, will—because they can 
—advance the kingdom of Christ upon earth more 
than a hundred malformed, half-developed creat- 
ures whom science and charity have restored to 
partial life. 

To bear a share in radical, logical reform, rather 
than to appease conscience by patching up the sur- 
face cracks of society, is the mission which intelligent 
women should embrace. Their interest and skill in 
detail, their moral earnestness, their dauntless per- 
severance, all fit them to cope with the appalling 
tendencies'of modern life. If their available strength 
be small, so much the more need for its careful 
application. Whether or not women receive the 
ballot, they may study political science and test all 
their doing by its laws. How constantly mani- 
fest is the need of some plan by which our exist- 
ing benevolent institutions may be utilized ac- 
cording to the full capacity of each! At present 
the overlapping, half-contradictory, yet inadequate 
efforts of our Baptist Homes and Episcopal Nurs- 
eries, our Women’s Hospitals and Asylums for 
Half-Orphans, our Retreats for Aged Men and 
for Genteel Spinsters, are perplexing to their sup- 
porters, often galling to the sensibilities of the 
deserving and needy. The aim and scope of each 
institution are known to but a small constituency ; 
consequently its work must be done under trying 
limitations, financial and moral. Its salaries and 
running expenses must be proportionally large, 
yet they are in themselves so meager that constant 
changes in the working force hamper efficiency 
still more. Why should not the benevolent women 
of each city, laying aside sectarianism and caste, 
elect the broadest, most far-sighted, of their number 
to act for successive terms of years as Inspectors of 
Private Charities? A survey of the whole field, 
with a view to harmony of aim, economy of force 
and money, occasional union, in some cases gradual 
abolition, would both promote the good work and 
refine the intelligence of the workers. 

“ The children of this world are in their genera- 
tion wiser than the children of light,” said our 
Divine Master. ‘To-day the enormous powers and 
profits of the “ Trast,” the quintessence of co- 
operative power, are in all minds. We dare not 
feel that beptvolence fulfills its duty while it omits 
the discretion, the foresight, the singleness of 
heart, which we put upon our worldly avocations. 
And we may, if we will, enforce upon ourselves 
such scorn for the belittling motives of pride, vain- 
glory, personal ambition—such loyalty to sagacious, 
comprehensive plans of campaign, that the ener- 
- gies now so wastefully, yet so earnestly, lavished 
upon our charities shall be crowned with their richest 
fruition. 


MISUSE OF THE SMILE AND THE 


THE 
LAUGH. 
By Mrs. Kare Upson Ciark. 

chief characteristic that I notice 
SD =( in my friends, after a long separation 
from them,” remarked a gentleman 
recently, “is that they laugh less than 
they used to.”’ 


“Do you not consider that encouraging?” asked 
a lady present. “Is it not a sign of increased sense 
that-people grow more serious as they grow older ?”’ 

“I—I hadn’t thought of that,” said the first 
speaker, hesitatingly. “I simply thought that they 
had grown sadder.”’ 

““*Sadder’ and ‘wiser’ have not been wedded for 
— in the time-honored proverb,” laughed the 
ady. 

“IT had thought of my aging contemporaries here- 
tofore as only to be pitied. I shall think of them 
after this as also to be congratulated,”’ admitted her 
friend. 

Probably there is nothing more absurd, in a small 
way, than the spectacle presented to the disinterested 
looker-on by your smiling man as he appears in 
public, walking up the aisle of a church, or riding 
inacar. However sweet and amiable the spirit 
signified by his perennial simper, the simplicity of 
mind argued by such a“ wearing of one’s heart upon 
one’s sleeve”’ is too patent to be agreeable. The 
habitaal smiler or laugher, whatever else he may 
be, can never be a man of deep thought, nor of any 
other depth; unless, perhaps, a hypocritical Sbake- 
spearean villain. 

Most people with a large bump of approbative- 
ness acquire unconsciously a trick of laughing, more 
or less deprecatingly and deferentially, at almost 
every remark they make, suggesting Lady Mary 


» 


Wortley Montague’s cutting line about the man who 
was always 
“laughing because he had nothing to say.” 

As they meet you in the street their conversation 
runs something like this: 

“T’ve just been to see my dressmaker” (giggle, 

iggle). 
"Ten you, indeed ?” 

“Yes; it’s an awful nuisance, isn’t it?” (great 
mirth.) 

“ Yes ; nobody likes it very much, I faney”’ (you 
try to at least frame a sickly smile, in order to 
keep your friend in countenance). 

* Yes, I guess you’re right; I know J don’t }” 
And, with another hysterical little laugh, your r 
friend departs. (This example happens to be a 
woman, but women are not the only offenders in 
this regard.) 

You think, as she moves away, of the homely 
remark of one of Miss Murfree’s characters: 
“ Nuthin’ in this worl’ are so becomin’ to a fool as 
a shet mouth.” 

“ You may be rather simple*minded, my son,” a 
mother was once overheard to say to her bright 
boy of ten, who had been smiling overmuch in 
public, “ but conceal your weakness from the public 
as much as possible; reserve these broad and ex- 
pansive smiles over nothing in particular for the 
family circle strictly.” 

Carlyle says, in his “ Life of Burns:” “ Are men 
grown suddenly wise, that Laughter must no longer 
shake his sides, but be cheated of his farce?” And 
Addison remarks: “ Laughter, while it lasts, 
slackens and unbraces the mind, weakens the 
faculties, and causes a kind of remissness and dis- 
solution in all the powers of the soul.” 

This is undoubtedly true, and even if such “ un- 
bracing” be good for us all occasionally, it does 
not follow that what is good if taken three times 
a day may not be ruinous if taken a hundred. 

The sharper is always watching for the man 
who smiles too much ; for he knows full well that 
it is easy to overreach too openly displayed good. 
nature. 

It is a part of the modern social creed that one 
should be as inscrutable as possible in public. It 
seemed to Mrs. Leyburn, you remember, “ unlady- 
like ” to be even “ too cheerful.” 

It is in accordance with this doctrine that we 
reserve for our own familiar friends our smiles 
and laughter. They indicate our choicest moods, 
and should not be wasted upon a heartless public, 
who, as a cynic has remarked, are “ more apt to 
laugh at us than with us.’”’ And even among our 
“boon companions” (an expression much mis- 
understood), the smile and the laugh should be used 
with discretion. Laughter is, no doubt, “a most 
healthful exercise,’ ‘“‘a great aid to digestion ;” 
perhaps, as one puts it, “ next” only “to the Ten 
Commandments ;” as Milton says, it “ from Reason 
flows,” and “is to brute denied :” but, like every 
other good thing, it has its abuses; and, even 
more, is its sweeter and more refined twin, the 
smile, threatened with the loss of its proud and 
favored place in literature and in life, unless it is 
in some way rescued from the misuse to which it 
is constantly subjected by the silly and indiscrimi- 
nating. 


THE FOUNDATION. 
pea HAT youth is the time when Nature lays 

| ( her foundation of future usefulness for 
B ~S)| the individual we all know. That a 

: >, strong, healthful middle and old age 
‘S=*2) cannot come from a youth that has been 
developed under unhygienic conditions is also well 
known. Yet how often is the body sacrificed to the 
mind! How often is youth dissipated before its 
time! Howoftenare the forces wasted before twenty 
that should have been a current through a life- 
time of usefulness! Several prominent women have 
been interviewed by a representative of the Brook- 
lyn “ Eagle” on the subject of the school period of 
girlhood, and the conditions most conducive to its 
welfare. 

Mrs. Helen H. Backus, whose contributions to 
these columns have added greatly to their force and 
interest, says that the American parent is too apt 
to force a daughter forward into society at a 
period when she should be confining her thought 
and strength in preparing to meet the future. To 
quote her own words : 

“So it comes about that the very large class of 
ple who feel that quick results and not mental or 
spiritual discipline constitute the aim of education, are 
only too ready to force young girls rapidly forward, to 


make them ornaments of society, e tie workers in 
philanthropy, musical stars, and the like, at the time 
when these same girls ought, in justice to themselves 
and to their frie to be slowly and with almost un- 
divided attention ing up mental, moral, and physi- 
cal force, sufficient for well-rounded, vigorous woman- 


It is a hopeful outlook that the need for physical 
culture for women has at last been fully recognized, 
and that the more intelligent the family, the more 
prominently is the need of a healthy body fora 
healthy mind brought forward. To a degree it 
does not recognize, the country is indebted to the 
graduates of women’s colleges to the present prom- 
inence of physical culture for women. It is safe to 
say that every class for physical culture yet started 
owes its existence to a woman who has learned 
the benefits of physical culture in a woman’s col- 
lege. 

Of the demands on the schoolgirl life permitted, 
if not encouraged, by the parents, Mrs. Backus 
says : 

“One cannot foresee a change in public opinion which 
shall relegate our bright young American girls to a 
simpler, less exciting, less distracting system of mental 
and social development. People who frankly own that 
they wish their daughters to be charming rather than 
wise, fill in so many hours of the day with music les- 
sons, drawing lessons, etc., and permit so many even- 
ings to be spent in juvenile dancing classes and sociables, 
that the routine of school seems dull and distasteful to 
the young girl’s overstimulated nerves. Sleep is en- 
croached upon, diet becomes a matter of caprice, and 
graduation day the wished-for consummation of irk- 
some task work. Another class of oe allow—even 
encourage—young girls to spend their best energies in 
Sunday-school work, in the preparation of church and 
charity fairs, and in hospital visiting, in organizing and 


working for tens of King’s Daughters. This overdraft 


of strength is hardly less dangerous than the other, 
since the girl’s own sensitive conscience is almost sure 
to blind her to nature’s danger signals, and when 
nervous prostration—that Moloch of feminine America 
—declares itself, the necessary and normal school work, 
not the upwise excess of charitable and religious en- 
deavor, has to bearthe odium. The well-attested fact 
that the health of girls who pursue their studies under 
the régime of the best boarding-schools or colleges is 
better than that of students doing the same work in 
their homes sufficiently indicates the danger which 
comes with too great complexity of interests at the 
time when the impulses are stronger than the judg- 
ment.” 

It is singularly true that, when a woman breaks 
down nervously, investigation as to the causes nearly: 
always reveals that it is the unnecessary, that which 
could have been dropped and interfered least with 
the real duties of the sufferer, that are the causes 
of her suffering. It is as true in the physical as 
in the spiritual world that the back is fitted to the 
burden ; but it is not fitted to carry the accumulations 
that could easily be shared. Dr. Mosher, whose 
professional position justifies her in speaking forci- 
bly, says that up to the age of twelve years the 
schoolgirl lives, in most families, a healthy life. It 
is after that period that she suffers from the laws 
of conventionality : 


“ After a girl passes the age of twelve she spends less 
time out-of-doors. She takes a daily walk, perhaps ; 
indulges in a game of tennis occasionally ; but her 
principal amusement is evening parties, painting, sho 
ping, and occupations most common. en the mode 
of dress is changed. Corsets and high heels, close- 
fitting dresses, are adopted, and from that time on the 
body is fettered in one way and another. Study is 
interfered with, and thereby school worries begin. The 
effect upon the health is evil in proportion to the degree 
of change in habits acquired before the age of twelve. 
Teachers can do very little. They can discourage late 
hours, encourage out-of-door exercises, avoid giving too 
long lessons, inspire an interest and emulation in the 
direction of healthful amusement and modes of dress. 
It is the parents who can do much to help matters. 
They can keep girls young in habits and feeling as long 
as possible ; prohibit their attendance at evening parties 
with late hours. They can provide healthful means of 
recreation, such as gymnasium work, walking parties, 
etc. They can help them, when lessons begin to dra 
and cause anxiety, by providing a tutor temporarily an 
insisting upon their dressing properly. It has been my 
privilege for several years past to make a physical 
examination, with careful measurements of the various 
parts of the body, especially the chest capacity, of 
young girls, measuring the same ones several successive 
years, and I have found in a number of cases decided 
deterioration in tissues, in chest capacity, and in general 
condition, as a result of the changed habits of life and 
of dress so commonly inaugurated at the age of twelve 
or thirteen. All mothers need to understand the laws 
of health themselves in order to guard and guide their 
daughters. The girls need such teaching to inspire 
them with the desire to build up healthy wm Fathers 
and brothers should exert an influence in the direction 


of hygienic modes of dress and out-of-door exercise for — 
girls. 


Ministers should preach the same from the 
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pulpit. In short, public opinion needs to undergo 
reformation on this important subject.” 


A lady prominent in educational circles is very 
emphatic in denouncing indiscriminate novel read- 
ing and morbid religious excitement as most harm- 
ful for schoolgirls, and for these two nervous ex- 
citements the home and the parents are responsible. 
This teacher continues : 

“In spite of outward pressure to the contrary, a 
school should aim to be scholarly and thorough rather 
than fashionable ; it should win the respect of its pupils, 
if it does not attract a crowd of followers. Then the 
best public opinion must uphold such schools, and 
declare that, if pupils are to do good work, social obli- 
gations must be postponed. In dealing with the ques- 
ticn, What may be left out of a schoolgirl’s life so that 
her strength may be devoted to the conscientious and 
thorough uisition of essential principles, rather than 
to the crowding of the mind with a wide variety of 
facts ? we distinguish between girls who are preparing 
for college and girls who are not. if of the former 
class, when a college course has been decided upon 
early and preparation promptly begun, part of the 
difficulty is already solved. If the requirements for 
entering college be the governing aim, many things are 
aoiealty left out of the school routine as belonging to 
the college curriculum. If sixteen years is the earliest 
age for entranee to the freshman class, a four years’ 
course will place graduation at twenty, while many 
graduates from women’s colleges are twenty-one years 
of age. This gives time for a more leisurely pursuit 
of fewer subjects than the girl in finishing school is 
usually likely to have _ through by eighteen, or at 
least nineteen, years. Many and often those children 
of extravagant if not wealthy parents leave school at 
sixteen or seventeen, after skimming over an appalling 
list of arts and sciences. 

“My experience tends to show that parents and 
guardians rarely do decide early enough that a gir! is 
to be prepared for a definite college, so that most school- 
girls are practically working toward the completion of the 
course in the school they attend, and too many of them 
wish to crowd into one year the studies appertaining to 
two. If inall schools for young ladies, and in society, the 
standard of the age to which a young girl may—nay, 
should—continue under regular mental discipline were 
raised, the same studies could be taken more leisurely ; 
and, digested, would go to make healthy mental fiber. 
Now too many things are taught at the same time in 
order to please — and parent, and against the 
teacher’s better judgment. To bring parents and 
teacher into closer relationship, and to deepen the con- 
viction that both are working toward the same end, the 
teacher must cultivate the social element. She must 
be, not a fashionable butterfly, but a factor in society.” 


_Aword of caution comes from another prominent 
teacher, who says: 

“My attention has been frequently called to the 
harmful results of occupations in walking, tennis play- 
ing, and piano practice. Growing girls take occasional 
walks far longer than habit has prepared them to en- 
dure, or play tennis to the point of exhaustion. Mis- 
takes of this kind give their own warning, but the ill 
effects of prolonged piano practice are often unrecog- 
nized. In any case the inability to eat a comfortable 
and hearty breakfast is a significant danger signal. A 
mother of my acquaintance allowed a daughter to at- 
tend school for some months without — any break- 
fast. In bemoaning the sad results which followed, she 
said that she had not thought of any risk, as her 
daughter had always been strong and well. The influ- 
ence of a teacher may be of great value in helping the 
student to regulate her outside — In the class- 
room much can be done to develop sound judgment and 
womanly self-reliance. Our bright, enthusiastic, capa- 
ble girls can be taught to estimate time and strength, 
and to judge how much they may wisely invest in social 
undertakings. A student who has learned to think for 
herself may be trusted to arrive at some sage conclu- 
sions. One young girl recently explained to me that it 
was almost impossible to associate with any pleasurable 
occasion the tired or stupid feelings that often fol- 
lowed. She said that she decided to face the facts 
in the case, and to admit to herself that the strength 
might be taxed even by social entertainments. Teach- 
ers should themselves understand the economic princi- 
ples of health and energy. To this end a knowledge of 
physiology is indispensable.” 

The evidence in every direction points to a clearer 
understanding of what education really is: that it 
means, not the accumulation of a knowledge of facts, 
but the power to apply knowledge to life; and the 
further conception that life is such a complexity 
that there must be a recognition of the purposes to 
which the individual pupil will apply his education: 
and this conception will lead to a wider differentia 
tion in the systems or methods of education chosen 
by the parent. The boards of public education 
ought to provide systems that will appeal to each 
class of citizen The boy or girl who must become 


self-supporting at twelve years of age ought to re- 
ceive some training that will lead to an occupation 
that will be the second step in the process of educa- 
tion ; while the pupil who can give twelve years to 
school life should not be restricted in his opportu- 
nities. 


SOCIETY STRAWS. 


Ar HE burden of dining for a period of 
three to five hours has at last brought its 
# )} own relief, and dinners are shortened in 
that center of dinner-giving—Washing- 

Rs — ton. At the Executive Mansion and at 
the home of the Vice-President the official dinners 
have been shortened to two hours. This has met 
with decided approval from nearly all the society 
people, but here and there there is a protest that 
the real object of a dinner is conversation, and that 
the haste necessary to meet the new movement in 
the serving destroys all social intercourse, and con- 
fines one’s attention to his plates. The movers in the 
reform—for so it is viewed by many—claim that 
the fewer courses served make the objection invalid. 
The use of plush and lace on a dinner-table has 
always been questionable, and this season many of 
the leading hostesses have simplified the decoration 
of the diner and luncheon tables enough to cause 
remark. At a recent dinner given by one of the 
leading society hostesses the linen was of the purest 


and finest ; the decorations entirely of green plants, 


soft and fern-like, except a beautiful “Queen ” rose 
at each lady’s plate. The dinner was served in a 
little over an hour, yet without haste, because of 
the limited courses. Candles shielded with lace 
shades gave a subdued light. Every guest left the 
table refreshed by the “ feast of reason and flow of 
soul,” and with the double consciousness of having 
partaken of a dinner so daintily cooked and served 
that he felt it not grossness to live to eat, were such 
dinners a daily experience. 

The extravagance in the use of flowers has led 
to a revolt among sensible people, and flowers are 
filling their proper place inthe decorative scheme— 
subordinated to the whole effect instead of obtrud- 
ing on the senses; display has giyen place to dec- 
oration, and while the flowers used may be most 
costly, they are so used as to bring out their beauty, 
not suggest the florist’s bill. Large bouquets as acces 
sories to the toilet are not now used, and there is a 
tendency to use flowers in garniture on the dresses, 
but it will not be a popular fancy, because they wilt 
so quickly. The artificial flowers are so artistic, so 
true to nature, that they will enter into the trim- 
ming of evening dresses largely next season, is the 
prophecy of this. 

The fashion columns of the foreign journals de- 
voted to women all declare that plaids, stripes, and 
embroideries are to supersede pluin goods in favor 
during the coming season. The printed goods and 
goods woven in pattern never were so beautiful, both 
in design and colors. Artistic dressing is now possi- 
ble to every woman who seeks to dress with due 
regard to effects. It may be of interest to those 
who contemplate buying abroad that dressmakers 
charge Americans more than the women of any 
other nation. ‘This is an acknowledged fact. 


Paul Smith has been known as a remarkably 
successful and prosperous hotel-keeper in the north- 
ern part of the Adirondack wilderness ever since 
Murray set the tide of fashion flowing toward the 
woods.’ It may be that he is entitled to a still more 
honorable reputation. Mr. Smith owns 28,000 
acres of woodlawn, including the St. Regis Lakes 
and many ponds, having added 4,000 acres last spring 
at an expense of $25,000. Mr. Smith’s purpose 
in purchasing is described by himself as follows : 

“T bought to keep out the lumbermen and have 
the woods remain as nature intended them. It is 
my intention to make a large preserve and give 
everybody opportunity to enjoy its benefits; to be 
as free to the public as the airthatis breathed. No 
signs forbidding trespass shall be posted on my 
property. I will protect it from desecration, and 
convert it into a magnificent park which people 
will be welcome to enjoy. I trust when I am dead 
and gone, ‘Old Paul Smith’ will be remembered 
with gratitude for this action by thousands of people 
who will come here and enjoy happiness in roam- 
ing through the forests, camping by the lakes and 
ponds, shooting and fishing. I consider this good- 
will of the public a priceless heirloom to hand down 
to my children.” 


A 

Dora: “ No, Alfred, I’m not superstitious ; but 
I don’t care to sit down with thirteen at the dinner- 
table.” 

Alfred: “Well, I am _ superstitious; but I 
wouldn’t mind that.” 

Dora: “ Mercy! why not ?” 

Alfred: “ Because if I sat down with thirteen 
at a table there would be fourteen all told.”— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


A DAY’S MAIL. 


Your editorial of January 1 on “ The Executive Com- 

mittee of One” expressed a deeply felt want in my 
own life, as I doubt not it did in the life of many a 
woman. The never-settled question of the proportion 
of life, the inability to decide and stand by the decis- 
ion, the lack of power to hold one’s thoughts to the 
rape question, all unite to heap up the duties of 
ife into a tremendous burden, from which a woman’s 
weakness shrinks in dismay. Even while reading your 
editorial [ exemplified this same wandering tendency, 
by letting some words in the next colamn catch my 
eye and draw away my attention. 

“ Nervousness is an unknown sensation”! Is such 
condition possible to a woman? Is there any system 
of life by which we can free ourselves from this vague 
spirit of unrest, this oppressive sense of ‘“‘so much to 
do,” which comes without apparent cause, and will not 
be exorcised by any amount of reasoning ? 

** How I canght it, found it, or came by it, 

What stuff 'tis made of, whereof it is born, I am to learn.” 
Bat then it is a veritable Old Man of the Sea. We 
are ready to ery out in despair, “ Where can rest be 
found ?”—not the rest of inaction, but the rest of satis- 
faction. 

Can you add to the debt of gratitude which your 
inspiring editorial has laid upon your readers, by giving 
them some hints as to how to “organize”? Such work 
should be done in girlhood, at least in dawning woman- 
hood. Is it possible for a woman whose meutal habits 
are formed, who has perhaps rather lost in mental grip 
since her schooldays, to rearrange the processes of her 
mind, and bring her life under “ parliamentary law” ? 

S. 


believe it possible for a woman who has 
passed girlhood to bring her mental 
forces into line, to use a military phrase. 
It seems to us that the difficulty is that 
) we expect to feel at once the result 
of our resolution; we expect to find the inspiration 
of reform the moment we have concluded that we 
have not done for ourselves what we should. For 
instance, our correspondent says that even while 
reading the editorial to which she refers so kindly 
her eyes caught words in the next column, and it 
discouraged her. ‘The right thing, it seems to us, to 
do at that moment would have been to begin read- 
ing the article again, forcing eyes and mind within 
the limits of that column. What we need is self- 
discipline, and the moral courage to administer it. 
“ Self-organization ” is possible to every woman in 
a normal condition, but the mere resolution to ac- 
complish this is not enough; there must be the 
executive quality to put resolution in force. Watch, 
for we know not what hour the weak side of our 
natures is to be tested: make weakness strength. 


I have a dear sister of eighteen summers (second eld- 
est of four) living together with widowed mother and 
younger brother at the old homestead in a rural dis- 
trict on Long Island. May I ask you to tell her 
through me—as you would an own child—your views, 
under existing circumstances (which I[ will endeavor to 
state briefly) of the advisability of her pursuing a course 
of study at Oswego in the State Normal School ? 

In the first place, it is our fortune (good fortune, I 
guess) to have to work for our living. My sister grad- 
uated with honors from our home Academy, and has 
been awarded a second grade certificate in all the 
higher branches commonly taught in a high grade district 
school, and is teaching this winter in her own distriet — 
considered the highest and best-graded district school in 
County. She is of an exceedingly tender and lov- 
ing disposition, realizing, I believe, in a marked degree 
the wonderful responsibility devolving upon her, and 
the magnificent opportunity her profession affords for 

shaping for good the many young lives placed in her 
‘eharge. She loves her home and family with passion- 

ate Gee, is completely absorbed in her work. Shall 
she let go this hold, so gratifying now, at the end of 
this school year, or the next at longest, and devote her 
time and earnings to a course at Oswego? Will the 
benefits to be derived warrant such action under the 
circumstances ? If it be for the best that she go, two 
elder brothers are ready to assist her to some extent. 


The whole question is, Will this young girl fit 
herself to fill any position in her profession, or will 
she limit her possibilities by refusing opportunities ? 
She may be able to fill the position of district school 
teacher, but will she create new standards for 
that position, both intellectually and financially ? 
If she should lose the position where she is known, 
her chances for a new position, where competition 
entered into selection, would be very much less 
than if her mental equipment were equal to the 
best. The greatest obstacle to advancement is a 
consciousness of inadequate training. Our advice 
to all young men and women dependent on them- 
selves, or ambitious for themselves, is: Use every 
opportunity to gain knowledge in a chosen field ; 
know one thing well, for one of the unerring signs 


of the times is that these are the days of special 
ists. 
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Our Younc FOLKS. 
AUNT DOROTHEA’S DIAMOND RING. 


By Sypney Dayre. 
Ill. 
HY, Madge, you look fairly ghastly !” 
said Lill, as I stared into her eyes— 
| the only answer I could make to some 
remark I had not heard. “I don’t see 
: why you had to take it so much harder 
than the rest of us. We're all right now we’re 


safely out of it.” 
“ Don’t tease her, Lill,” said her mother, with a 


_ kind glance at me. “She is not well.” 


“She hasn’t been well since she came,” said Hetty. 
“ What’s the matter, Madge ?” 

“T don’t know,” I said, again bursting into a fit 
of sobbing which I could not control. “No, I am 
not well. I ought to be at home. I think I'd 
better go.” 

“ And miss the other concerts!” asked Lill in 
surprise. 

“T wouldn’t dare to go into that place again,” I 
said, with a shudder. 

“ Bat it will be all right when there is no storm,’ 
said Hetty. “See, the sun is coming out now.” 

It was—shining as brightly as when I had seen 
its rays through the diamond ring. But nothing 


looked bright to me, and my real bodily misery and 


my feverish desire to get home became so appar- 
ent that my friends thought best to agree that I 
should go. 

If I had been older I suppose I should have tried 
to have some search made for the ring. But my 
dread of discovery seemed ten times greater since 
its loss. My only desire was still to keep the whole 
matter secret. 

Ever since my unhappy visit had begun, my mind 
had been turning toward the blessed moment when 
I might again be at home, and lay down my bur- 
den. Now I was equally anxious to be there, but 
how tightly was the burden bound upon me! And 
how could I ever lay it down! I had had some 
idea of telling mother and Aunt Dorothea of what 
I had done, but how could I ever tell now! 

I took leave of my friends with the feeling that 
my visit had brought them no more pleasure than 
myself, and that another one would not be very soon 
proposed. 

“ You don’t look well, dear,” said mother. 

“Very pale, poor child!” said Aunt Dorothea, 
patting my cheek in a caressing manner she had. 
And I was petted and nursed until my very heart 
was breaking with its sense of shame and humilia- 
tion, while yet I felt it more and more impossiple 
for me to tell my grievous story. 

I began thinking within myself that if I could 
only get another ring for Aunt Dorothea in some 
way, through any act or acts of self-denial, I might 
be better able to tell. Restitution should always go 
with confession, if possible, I had heard my father 


‘say. I would be glad to do without things I liked 
for years if only I knew how. A most unexpected 


chance to begin my saving soon arose. 

“ We are going to have a little trip around the 
lakes before Aunt Dorothea goes home—I mean 
Aunt Dorothea, mother, Madge, Janet, and myself,” 
said my father one day; “with a day or two at 
Niagara and Mackinaw, and perhaps take a fish 
among the Thousand Islands—hey, girls !” 

“Oh, father! how delightful !” exclaimed Janet, 
giving him a vigoroushug. “When?” ~~ 

Next week,” said mother, to whom the idea did 
not seem so new as to the rest of us. 

Later I went to father when he was alone. 
“Father,” I said, “do you know how much that 
trip is going to cost for each one ?” 

“Well, not exactly, Madge. A hundred or a 
hundred and fifty dollars, perhaps—perhaps more. 
Why do you ask ?” 

‘“‘ Because, father, couldn’t I stay at home and 
have the money instead ?” 

He dropped his paper in surprise. 

“ Why, Madge, that is a strange thing to ask. 
What can a girl like you want of money, that she 
should prefer it to such a journey ?” 

“Oh, father,” I said, with tears rushing to my 
eyes, “if you would only give it to me and not 
ask why !” | 

His face grew sober. 

“Why, my daughter, I don’t like mysteries. 
There is surely nothing you wish to hide from me. 
Concealment usually means wrong-doing, you know. 
Tell me about it, dear, and I'll see if I can do 
what you ask.” 


How I longed to lay my head on his shoulder 
and tell him the whole story! But I could not 
bear the thought of seeing his kind face change as 
it must when he heard it. 

“Do it without my telling, please, father,” I 
whispered. 

He looked graver and more perplexed. 

“T have always trusted you, Madge,” he said, after 
thinking a moment. “Can you assure me that I 
would approve of what you want to do if I knew?” 

“Indeed you would, father,” I cried, very 
earnestly. It was a comfort to be able to say this 
honestly. 

He gave a very unwilling consent, on condition of 
mother also consenting. It was still harder to 
persuade her. 

“T can’t understand it at all, Madge,” she said, 
rather impatiently. ‘“ You need the change.” 

“Tt wouldn’t do me half so much good as letting 
me stay at home, mother.” 

“ And it will take away half the pleasure from 
the rest of us.” 

“Not if you are sure I am happier at home, 
mother dear,” I persisted. 

The upshot of it all was that I spent two quiet 
weeks at home with the children, sometimes think- 
ing with regret of the pleasure I might have had, 
but so really thankful to be doing something which 
looked toward the helping me out of my difficulty 
that mother was obliged to acknowledge that it 
had done me good to stay at home. 

On the day they came father handed me a roll 
of bills, and I hurried up to Aunt Dorothea’s room 
in dire fear that my courage would fail me if I 
waited a moment. 

“Qh, Aunt Dorothea,” I began, “when you get 
back to England will you go into London and see 
what you can get another diamond ring for—just 
like the Countess’s ?” 

Aunt Dorothea looked at me with a puzzled ex- 

ression on her placid face as she said: 

“Why, Madge, I don’t want another diamond 
ring. I very rarely wear the one I have, now that 
I am getting old.” 

“Oh, but you don’t know what I have done, 
Aunt Dorothea,” I went on, my words tumbling 
over each other in my anxiety to get everything 


said which must be said. “I have lost your beau- 


tiful ring. I found it lying on the floor—right 
there—that day you showed it to us, and I took it 
with me when [ went to see Hetty. I knew all the 
time how mean it was, and when I got there I couldn’t 
wear it at all; but I had it my pocket when I went 
to that dreadful concert, and when the lightning 
struck I had it in my hand, but I was so frightened 
I didn’t think of it again for some time, and then it 


- 


was gone.” 

I stopped to take breath. Aunt Dorothea was 
looking straight at me, the puzzled expression grow- 
ing with every word I said. 

“ Why, bless my heart, my dear child!” she ex- 
claimed, “ you are entirely mistaken. You surely 
don’t know what you are talking about.” 

“ Oh, yes, I do, Aunt Dorothea,” I said, shaking 
my head sorrowfully. ‘“ And here’s this money ; 
it isn’t half enough, I know, and, oh, dear me! it 
never can be a Countess’s ring! But I was to have 
new furs next winter, and doing without them will 
help a good deal toward the rest of it—and if you 
only can ever forgive me, Aunt Dorothea! I never 
suffered so about anything before—” 

I broke down and cried, and the dear old lady 
came and put her arms lovingly around me. But 
then she gave me a little shake, saying, very posi- 
tively : 

“T tell you, Madge, you are mistaken about it. 
The ring is in its case in my trunk.” 

“No, no,” I said. “You thought you put it 
away that day. But you dropped it on the floor, 
and I took it.” 

With a very confident look Aunt Dorothea opened 
a trunk, and out came the sandal-wood box, from 
which she took the faded case belonging to the 
diamond ring. She touched the spring, I all the 
time watching her kindly face to catch the expres- 
sion which would come over it when she saw that I 
was right. 

And then I sprang forward with a little scream 
as she quietly took the ring from the box and held 
it up with a triumphant little smile. 

The light shone through it as brightly as on that 
miserable day when I had first seen it—far more 
brightly than when I had taken it from my trunk 
on the day of the Thomas concert. I stared at the 
brilliant points of light in perfect bewilderment. 

“ Aunt Dorothea!” I half gasped. “ How was 
it found? How did you get it back ?” 


“ My dear,” she said, solemnly, “ it has never been 
out of that case since the day I showed it to you.” 

I shook my head positively. 

“You think so.” I said. “ But I did—lI did take 
it away with me, and lost it. And you are sure 
you don’t know how it got back?” I felt quite 
overwhelmed by the strange mystery. 

“ Wait a moment,” exclaimed Aunt Dorothea, as 
if struck by a sudden thought. She hastily took 
out the case in which we had seen the rings and 
other small jewelry of less value. 

“T believe I see how it.is,” she said. “ You 
poor child, you never had the diamond at all!” 

“What do you mean, Aunt Dorothea ?” 

“ Do you remember what I told you about the 
Countess getting me measured for the ring ?” 

“ T remember something about it, but—it was the 
day I got my letter, and I don’t believe I waited to 
hear it all.” 

“Yes, I see,” she replied. “I told the other 
girls how the Countess found an imitation diamond 
ring just the style she wanted. She bought it for 
a pattern for the one she had made for me, and 
when the diamond came to me the other came, too. 
It has been kept in this box, and now it is gone. I 
must have dropped it that morning, and that was 
what you found. You poor Madge! And do you 
think I would have been so angry with you even if 
you had lost it?” 

“ And I haven’t lost your diamond ring!” I said 
it slowly, half to myself, trying to realize the blessed 
sense of a great burden gone. Then I told it all 
to Aunt Dorothea, and heard her loving words of 
sympathy for all I had suffered for nothing, al- 
though she could not help agreeing with me that 
my wrong-doing was exactly the same as if it had 
really been the diamond which fell into my med- 
dling hands. 

“ Quite a history,” she said when I had finished. 

“Really, Madge, there are two stories to my ring 
now.” 
“Oh, don’t say that, Aunt Dorothea!” I said, in 
real humility of spirit, full of shame and mortifica- 
tion at the difference between her story and mine. 
How strongly the heroism of the little creature who 
had bravely faced what she believed to be a great 
danger stood out in contrast with my vanity, mean- 
ness, and deceit ! 

“There is no need of ever telling any one else 
about it,” she said. 

“ Thank you,” I said, thinking at first that, now 
that the ring was safe, there was really no occasion 
for telling. 

But before I went to bed that night I had told 
= and father and Janet, and was glad, glad, 

“What in the world are you going to do with all 
that money ?” said Janet the next day. 

“T’m sure,” said Aunt Dorothea, warmly, “she 
ought to buy herself something very nice with it to 
make up for all the trouble she had.” And mother 
looked as if she thought so too, although she did 
not say so. 

“No,” I said, in a low voice. “I could never 
bear the sight of anything bought with it.” 

Janet was a little disappointed, but was ready to 
enter into discussion on the subject. 

And the end of it was that the money was sent 
to help endow a bed in a children’s hospital. 

“And don’t ever fret about it any more,” said 
dear Aunt Dorothea as she wished me good-by. 
“The Lord overrules even our misdoings for good, 
you know; and there is no telling what good may 
grow out of that money you saved in trying to set 
your wrong right.”’ 


AN OBSERVATION PARTY. 
By B. W. L. 


=] CLEVER idea for a novel entertainment 
<y Was successfully carried out the other 
evening in a company of yo 
We were invited to. an 
Party,” and as none of us knew what it 
was, we assembled in a pleasant stir of curiosity. 
The host, in a bright little speech, explained that 
our observations were to be directed to our five 
senses, which were to be tested. Cards and pencils 
were given to each person, bearing the words “Ob- 
servation Party” and the date in gold lettering. 
Inside, lines were ruled and numbered, some having 
eight spaces, some six, and some twelve, under the 
heading, in quaint letters, Ear, Eye, Nose, Tongue, 
and Hand. Appropriate quotations headed the list 
referring to the various senses, as, for instance— 
“ Quoth Hudibras, ‘I smell a rat ; 
Ralpho, thou dost prevaricate.’ ” 
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We were invited to “lend our ears” to the 
music of a Chinese band, which immediately began 
to sound in the hall, out of sight. Eight different 
instruments “went off” in a simultaneous clang 
and clatter. After quiet was restored we were to 
write down on our card, under “ Kar,” and opposite 
the eight’spaces, the names of each instrument 
which we had distinguished and which we could 
remember. 

With much merriment and pretenses at consulta- 
tion with our neighbors (which was forbidden, one 
reckless punster asking to “compare notes” with 
the lady next him), we made a record of the degree 
of acuteness with which we distinguished sounds, 
thus: 1, Bird whistle; 2, Watchman’s rattle; 3, 
Tambourine; 4, Guitar; 5, Mouth organ; 6,Comb; 
7, Bells; 8, Mandolin. Then came the test of 
sight, under which were twelve spaces. We were 
marched slowly around the dining-table, upon 
which were laid twelve small articles. Only one 
look was allowed, and we hurried into the hall to 
“ write down quickly,” for in many of us observa- 
tion was much better than memory. Then came 
the test of smell, and our noses were saluted with 
eight distinct odors. The hostess passed around 
holding a plate upon which were eight small vials, 
which she had ingeniously stained a common red 
to hide the various colors of the liquids used. This 
seemed the most difficult test, and there was much 
fun watching the face of the victim and the subter- 
fuges employed to prolong the operation or get 
more than the “two sniffs allowed.” Of course 
nothing very pungent or offensive was used, the 
liquids being arnica, alcohol, kerosene, Florida 
water, ammonia, turpentine, brandy, ete. 

We waited with anxiety for the tongue test, but 
a dainty tray holding coffee spoons and a small 
center dish of brownish powder was carried about 
again by the hostess, and we were invited to taste 
in order to distinguish the six ingredients. We 
sighed for the talent of a good cook, and set about 
with absorbed faces and moving lips, which recalled 
Brer Rabbit when “he lay low”’ and said “ nuffin.” 
The powder contained sugar, salt, cinnamon, mus- 
tard or ginger, and something else, we were cer- 
tain. 


Then handkerchiefs were passed about, and hus- 
bands and wives respectively blindfolded each 
other. We seated ourselves in a circle, and things 
were handed from one to the next until eight had 
gone through our shrinking fingers. Of course no 
tricks were played, but a little shriek beyond me 
made me wonder what was coming. Soon I knew, 
and grasped a clammy object which former ex- 
perience told me was a kid glove stuffed with wet 
meal. Touching was a better cultivated sense, 
apparently, than the others, and most of us recog- 
nized the potato, ear of corn, pine cone, begonia 
leaf, polished agate, candle, etc., which were given 
us. After waiting with some impatience to have 
our eyes uncovered, and muttering over our lesson 
to help memory, we wrote down the final set. 

Oar host read the correct list under each head- 
ing, and, having passed our own card to our next 
but one neighbor, we checked off each correct guess 
and gave the totals. Out of a possible forty-two 
one of the gentlemen had thirty-eight right, and 
received the first prize, accompanied with an ap- 
propriate quotation. Then came the “ booby prizes.” 
She who recognized but three of the eight musical 
instruments received a large tin trumpet, with an 
admonition. Blue spectacles and a verse rewarded 
the unobservant eye. A large false nose encour- 
aged the sense of smell, dulled by “la grippe,” to 
greater accuracy. A formidable imported onion 
was given to stimulate the blunt taste of the lady 
who distinguished but one or two of the ingredients 
in powdered mixture, and the ridiculous little toy 
now selling on the streets, which continues the 
popular interest in the unspeakable man who “ went 
to the bottom of the sea,” rewarded the unsensitive 
touch. 

The Observation Party gives an opportunity for 
wit and originality in the giver, and allows many 
variations, which will suggest themselves to bright 
young people. The cards may be prettily deco- 
rated, the quotations witty and apt, the tests of the 
senses varied, and the result a decided success. 
That certainly was the “ sense of the meeting,” the 
other evening, in our town. 


I have been watching the careers of young men 
by the uhousand in this busy city for over thirty 
years, says a keen observer, and I find that the 
chief difference between the successful and the fail- 
ures lies in the single element of staying power. 


A VISIT TO A CANDY FACTORY. 


[D you ever think, when eating the deli- 
cious candy put up so daintily in pretty 
boxes, that hundreds of people earn their 
living making the candy? that hundreds 
—i 25) of thousands of dollars are invested in 

buildings, machinery, and stock ? that large fortunes 
have been made by candy manufacturers ? It is so. 

Last week I went through one of the largest 
and best candy factories in this country, to see how 
candy was made ; the kind of people who make it ; 
the place where it was made. The building was a 
large one, standing at the corner of two of the best 
streets in New York. I went up on an elevator to 
the fifth or top story, and into a room where the 
sun shone brightly on to marble tables, long and 
narrow, about which were gathered groups of pretty 
girls, wearing caps to keep thé dust of the sugar 
out of their hair, and to keep their hair in place. 
Some were shelling almonds, some were wrapping 
caramels ; one was helping at a machine that cut 
the caramels into cubes. A large, flat, broad piece 
of caramel was run through a machine and came 
out in narrow bars ; these were separated again, and 
came out the second time the familiar caramel. 
Some of the girls, with long wire fork-like tools, 
sat at tables on which double boilers, kept hot by 
gas, were filled with different colored cream, into 
which they dropped walnuts, which by a deft touch 
they covered with cream and dropped into a pan 
in even rows; these were the familiar walnut 
creams. In another room great shining copper 
boilers, with coils of steam pipes wrapped on the 
outside, and standing at an angle of forty degrees, 
revolved slowly round and round; large pipes were 
at the mouth or openings. In one boiler were 
shelled almonds ; liquored sugar or sirup was poured 
through this pipe on to the almonds, and presently 
the almonds took on a white coat, which gradually be- 
came thicker and thicker until the beautiful smooth 
sugar almonds of our acquaintance were before us. 

At a long white marble table stood two men, 
one with a long wooden paddle, the other with 
two knives shaped like a curry-comb. If you 
looked sharply at the table you saw that the marble 
was covered with a colorless sirup except in the 
middle, where there was a cloud-like crimson spot. 
The man with the paddle, in white linen trousers, 
coat, and white paper cap, began lifting the sirup 
with his paddle and turning it over, the man with the 
knives following him around the table scraping the 
marble and throwing the sirup the knives picked 
up on to the central mass. Every moment the 
mass became harder to move, and it was explained 
that this was a cooling-table, that a current of cold 
water as broad as the table was constantly passing 
under the marble. The streaks of red spread 
through the mass, which became more pink and 
creamy at every turn of the paddle, until it was 
lifted, a beautiful pink mass, into a porcelain kettle, 
to appear in many kinds of candy. 

At another table men in white caps and coats, 
with faces and hands covered with a white 
powder, were dropping into little crevices of 
different shapes, in a white surface, a deep red 
sirup; these wooden boxes were removed into a 
drying-room, from which they were taken crystal- 
lized. They were taken out of their little niches 
by a wire scoop, the white starch sifted as well 
a8 possible from them, and then submitted to a 
blowing process; that is, a great fan conducts a 
strong current of air on to a sieve in which pounds 
of these crystals, or peppermint drops, or any candy 
made in molds, are put until every particle of white 
starch dust is blown off, and then they are ready 
for packing and selling. At another table a small 
machine, with rollers, cogs, and wheels, was fast- 
ened. A mass of thick paste was put through the 
machine, and came out the delicate nut tablets of 
which most of us are so fond. A mass of white 
sugar in a long, narrow strip went into a peculiar 
machine, and after a moment’s pressure a long 
string of buttercups were laid on thetable. Great, 
enormous copper kettles held masses of pulverized 
figs or thick chocolate being slowly worked round 
and round with grindstones ; and scrapers to crush 
the mass and to keep the bottom of the kettles 
clean were in another room. A long closet held 
little shelves on which strong currents of cold air 
were blowing to dry them quickly ; girls put them 
in on one side, and after a stated number of minutes 
other girls removed them on the other side, and 
wrapped them at once in white waxed paper. At 
a wheel, about a foot in width, that revolved rapidly, 
sat a young girl holding eighths of peeled cocoa- 
nut which rapidly fell in feathery flakes into a pan. 


When the wheel was stopped you saw that its sur- 
face resembled a grater; this wheel is used to 
grate the skin from oranges and lemons, which you 
know is used in many kinds of candy. Little fur- 
naces with charcoal fires stood about, on which 
sirup in various stages was cooking for various 
kinds of candy ; but most of the candy is made by 
steam, as sugar is so liable to burn when brought 
directly into contact with heat from coals. 

All through this factory the floors were tiled, 
the tables white marble, all the pans new and 
bright. Light and air came in through the open 
windows, and the three hundred workpeople looked 
happy—just as people ought to look who made 
candy. 

It was here as in everything else : the candy that 
required the most skill, into which human labor 


went most directly, was the highest priced. 
States Army in time of war, there is real 


= soldiering to be carried on all the time. 
Every boy is a soldier, brave or otherwise; and 
every boy has his enemies. Real enemies they are, 
too, and nothing but real pluck will overcome them. 

One day Leonidas was training his soldiers; this 
time three little dogs that he had coaxed home with 
him—a terrier, a pug, and a mongrel. Dogs were 
very fond of our boy, and a retinue of these little 
beasts generally followed him about. The three 
dog soldiers had been in training for some time, 
and were quite a credit to their teacher. But, as it 
happened, the day was wet, the ground very muddy, 
and the three soldiers, having twelve feet among 
them, had soiled mamma’s carpet. The lady, see- 
ing this, was indignant, and opened the door and 
disbanded the army. 

The General threw himself flat upon the floor 
and set his heroic heels flying. Some very naughty 
words came out of his mouth—words that surprised 
and grieved his mother. She sat down and looked 
at him. At last she said, sorrowfully : “I thought 
my little boy was trying to be a hero, like the 
great Leonidas; but I see I was mistaken.” 

Down went the heels and up jumped the soldier. 

“ What do you mean, mamma ?”’ he demanded. 

“TI mean that you have not kept the pass like the 
Greek hero.” 

Leonidas hung his head, his cheeks got very red, 
and his lip quivered. 

“ How, mamma ?” he questioned. 

“ How, my little soldier? Why, you gavé way 
without striking a blow, and let the enemy come 
rushing in.” 

“ What enemy ?” 

“ Anger, rude words, disobedience, bad man- 
ners.” 

The little General understood. 

“These are some of the enemies we have to 
fight in peaceful times,” said mamma. “ My young 
Leonidas has as great a task before him as the 
Spartan hero—a task as full of difficulty, and bring- 
ing as great honor.” 

“ What task ?” asks the boy soldier, lifting moist 
blue eyes. 

“ The task of conquering your faults ; of keeping 
out mean, cowardly, ungrateful feelings ; of holding 
the pass against words that are wrong and foolish.” 

This little talk made a deep impression upon 
little American Leonidas. Indeed, when he was 
naughty, mamma had but to say, “ Hold the 
my hero,”’ and he quickly put on a soldierly look 
and brought himself to order. 


HOLDING THE PASS. 
By Mrs. M. F. Burts. 


OW, although there is no war in our dear 
country just at present, and though small 
boys cannot go to fight in the United 


A DISORDERLY GENERAL. 
_ v8 3y|P and down the street they went on the 
("yf velocipede, Harold on the seat and Jack 
standing on the back axle. The little, 
“S| flag Jack carried stood out straight in 
~— the breeze ; and, really, it was enough to 
drive away the blues to see those two boys almost 
flying through the morning sunshine. 
Faster and faster flew the wheels of the veloci- 
e, till there was a jolt, a sudden stop, and a 
tumble: the velocipede was lying on its side, and 
one boy was sitting, frowning, on the sidewalk, 
while the other lay on his back, both fat legs in the 
air, laughing so loudly that the sparrows in the 
vines that grew all over the side of the corner house 
stopped twittering ; they had not heard such a jolly 
laugh in weeks. 


| 
| 
| 
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“T don’t see what is so funny about it,” growled 
Harold. “Perhaps the velocipede is all broken.” 

This possibility had not occurred to Jack, who 
jumped to his feet at once in anxious haste to find 
if the velocipede was broken. 

“No. I thought it did not go over hard enough,” 
said Jack, gayly. “ It went over just as easy!” 

By this time the velocipede was righted, Jack 
had brushed the dust from his knickerbockers and 
straightened his polo cap, and was ready for another 
ride. Harold looked sulkily at the velocipede. 

_ “Come on, Harold,” called Jack. “Come, we’ll 
be behind time if we don’t start at once.” 

The frowns were not quite so deep, but they were 
very apparent, as Harold got on to the velocipede. 
In a few minutes the wheels were making just as 
much noise, but the fun was gone, somehow. Jack 
did not hold the flag quite so straight, and so, of 
course, the wind could not catch it, and it did not 
float so gayly out. They went down to the corner 
and turned around; but still Harold’s forehead 
looked like a newly plowed field, it was so ridged. 
Jack shouted “ Hurrah!” but there was no response 
from Harold, and the sound, as it died away, was 
very lonesome. When they reached the corner 
above, Jack stepped down from the axle, and said, 
cheerfully : 

“T guess I'll go home now. Good-by!” 

“That’s the way with you. Just as we begin 
having a good time you always want to give up,” 
grumbled Harold. 

Jack knew this was not true; but when Harold 
was in that mood it was no use contradicting him, 
as Jack well knew. 

“T guess I'll go; perhaps we can play this after- 
noon,” ventured Jack; for he thought by that time 
Harold would be good-natured again. 

Harold did not look at Jack, but he said, sulkily: 

“Tf you don’t stay and play now, you cannot 
play with my velocipede this afternoon. I will not 
bring it out.” 

Jack looked sober for a minute, and then an- 
swered, brightly : 

“T want to play. 

9”? 

“No; I’m tired of your old steam cars,” mut- 
tered Harold. 

Jack kept still, and waited for Harold to make a 
suggestion. Harold finally said: 

“ We'll play the velocipede is a horse—a cavalry 
horse—and that it is going to battle. You can run 
alongside and carry the flag—be the standard- 
bearer, you know.” 

Jack joyfully assented, and in a few min the 
velocipede was tearing up the street, the rider 
shouting, “ Come on, boys, come on!” while a very 
short-legged standard-bearer was waving a flag 
frantically and trying to shout “ Hurrah!” but was 
so out of breath that he only said, “’Rah!” The 
horse velocipede, or velocipede horse, whichever 
you choose to call it, careened from curb to stoop 
and stoop to curb, like the most untrained milk- 
man’s horse out on a military parade; he did not 
act like a well-trained war-horse at all. If the 
horse that General Sheridan rode from Winchester 
to Cedar Creek behaved like that, he would have 
made the twenty miles forty, and the battle would 
have been lost. Harold worked hard, and gave no 
thought to the little panting standard-bearer, whose 
hair was damp and whose face was purple with 
heat and perspiration. 

A baby carriage was coming down the street 
with a dear little dimpled baby asleep under the 
lace parasol. Jack pointed to it, but Harold did not, 
or would not, see it, while the nurse, with a hand on 
the carriage to push it, was reading a letter, and 
did not see the procession. Harold came on, twist- 
ing and turning the velocipede ; suddenly there was 
a bang and a crash—the velocipede lay on its side, 
the carriage was half overturned, and the baby, 
frightened, was screaming with terror. Harold 
got up, and scowled at the nurse angrily, muttering, 
**Why don’t you look out for your old baby car- 
riage 

She stared at him in amazement, but did not 
answer, for her baby took her whole attention. 
Jack felt quite conscience-stricken, for it was Baby 
Frazier, and he knew she had been very sick. 

“ Oh, Harold, it was your fault, too; you didn’t 
keep the horse straight. I don’t believe, anyway, 
that good horses go like that,” Jack continued, 
picking up the overturned velocipede, and shaking 
out the flag. 

“It’s mine, and I'll let it go as I like,” declared 
Harold, as he took the flag with a jerk, and jumped 
on to the velocipede, leaving Jack alone; the nurse 
was going home rapidly with Baby Frazier, whose 


What shall we play—steam 


pitiful cries made Jack quite homesick. Harold 
tried to hold up the flag and guide the velocipede, 
but it was not easy. 

The velocipede wiggled and turned and careened. 
Jack sat down on a stoop and watched Harold, 
who presently passed by, but did not look at the 
lonesome little boy who said, “ May I carry the 
flag?” Harold did not reply, but made the wheels 
go faster, and the flag was more and more unsteady 
in its waving; it was dragging on the street half the 
time. Harold passed back again, but did not look 
at Jack. Just then a troop of boys turned the 
corner, and, seeing Jack sitting there, called out, 
“Come and drill!” Jack jumped into the street, 
and soon the little sergeant, with his wooden sword, 
was drilling the battalion of five up and down. 
Harold rushed along the sidewalk, the flag trailing 
in the dust, and said, “I'll be the general on horse- 
back.” 

“No, sir! You would break up the game in 
five minutes,” replied Sergeant Ralph. ‘I know 
you of old. If we don’t do just as you want to, you 
‘won't play,’” and he mimicked Harold so per- 
fectly that the other boys laughed. Harold turned 
angrily away, to meet Baby Frazier’s mamma, who 
looked at him as if she did not think him a very 
kind boy. Harold turned red, and then looked 
sulky. 

ws ue time! Forward march! Right about !” 
sounded down the street, and the little drummer 
drummed most vigorously, and the color-bearer 
walked very erect, and took long steps; the com- 
pany turned in splendid order, and passed the 
lonely horseman on the sidewalk. The sergeant 
looked at Harold a moment, called “ Halt,” and, 
looking at Harold, said, “ You may come be 
general if you'll not boss too much ; but if you boss 
too much we will not have you.” Harold joyfully 
mounted the velocipede in front of the company, 
but before the company reached the corner he 
announced loudly, “ The general ought to have the 
sword.” 

“No, not when he needs both hands to keep his 
horse straight,” said Ralph. 

“Yes, he ought to. I guess I know,” replied 
Harold, with fire in his face. 

“T guess this company can get along without 
a general this morning,” was the reply, and before 
the astonished Harold could think, “ Right about, 
face!” was the order given, and the company 
wheeled, the rat-a-tat sounded cheerfully, and the 
company moved down the street very erect, very 
soldierly, leaving their general speechless. 


STORY OF A JOHNNY-CAKE. 


&, |HERE is the Johnny-cake on the break- 
fast-table, a beautiful golden brown out- 
side, and the most beautiful gold inside. 
Of course you know what it is made of 
—eggs and milk and Indian meal and 
baking powder; and you know that your mamma 
learned how to make it from your grandmamma. 
But I do not believe your grandmamma ever heard 
the strange, queer story about the race the Johnny- 
cake had with an old man, an old woman, a little 
boy, two well-diggers, two ditch-diggers, a bear, 
a wolf, and if you will read the story you will find 
out what happened when he dared the fox. The 
story was told in “ The Journal of American Folk- 
Lore,” by Mrs. Fanny D. Bergen, whose studies in 
botany have made these columns interesting : 

“The chorus of the tale, if I may so call Johnny- 
cake’s answer to the various ones whom he en- 
counters in his wild race, was repeated to us in a 
sort of hoarse chant, and, I remember, gave the 
impression of being loudly and tauntingly called 
back to the listener, by the rapidly vanishing 
Johnny-cake. ‘The final word, too, of this chorus 
was always pronounced very slowly, in a specially 
loud tone. At the climax, when the sly fox grabs 
the unsuspecting Johnny-cake, the narrator would 
make a spring at the rapt listeners to the tale and 
scream Ou! so as to make the children jump. If 
a very young child was the one to be i | per- 
haps he would be caught up in the arms of the 
story-teller. Even when we had often heard the 
story of Johnny-cake, the harmless scare, although | 
expected, was ever new, and if some child to whom 
our story was unknown was for the first time pres- 
ent, our attention would be so divided between 
listening to the story and watching to see our little 
comrade start, that we were pretty sure to lose 
guard over ourselves, and we too would involuntarily 
jump and laugh in concert. 

“Once upon a time there was an old man, and 
an old woman, and a little boy. One morning the 


old woman made a Johnny-cake and put it in the 
oven to bake. And she said to the little boy, ‘ You 
watch the Johnny-cake while your father and I go 
out to work in the garden.’ So the old man and 
old woman went out and began to hoe potatoes, and 
left the little boy to tend the oven. But he didn’t 
watch it all the time, and all of a sudden he heard 
a noise, and he looked up, and the oven-door popped 
open, and out of the oven jumped Johnny-cake and 
went rolling along, end over end, towards the open 
door of the house. The little boy ran to shut the 
door, but Johnny-cake was too quick for him and 
rolled through the door, down the steps, and out 
into the road, long before the little boy could catch 
him. The little boy ran after him as fast as he 
could clip it, crying out to his father and mother, 
who heard the uproar and threw down their hoes 
and gave chase too. But Johnny-cake outran all 
three a long way, and soon was out of sight, while 
they had to sit down, all out of breath, on a bank 
to rest. 

“On went Johnny-cake, and by and by he came 
to two well-diggers, who looked up from their work 
and called out: ‘ Where ye going, Johnny-cake ?” 

“He said: ‘ I’ve outrun an old man, and an old 
woman. and a little boy, and I can outrun you 
too-0-0 

“*Yecan, can ye? We'll see about that!’ said 
they, and they threw down their picks and ran 
after him, but they couldn’t catch up with him, and 
soon they had to sit down by the roadside to rest. 

“On ran Johnny-cake, and by and by he came 
to two ditch-diggers, who were digging a ditch. 
‘ Where ye going, Johnny-cake?’ said they. 

“He said: ‘ I’ve outrun an old man, and an old 
woman, and a little boy, and two well-diggers, and 
I can outrun you too-0-0!’ 

“*Yecan, can ye? We'll see about that!’ said 
they, and they threw down their spades, and ran 
after him too. But Johnny-cake soon outstripped 
them also, and, seeing they could never catch him, 
they gave up the chase and sat down to rest. 

“On went Johnny-cake, and by and by he came 
to a bear. The bear said: ‘Where ye going, 
Johnny-cake ?” 

“He said: ‘I’ve outrun an old man, and an old 
woman, and a little boy, and two well-diggers, and 
two ditch-diggers, and I can outrun you too-o-0!’ 

“*Ye can, can ye?’ growled the bear. ‘ We'll 
see about that!’ and trotted as fast as his legs 
could carry him after Johnny-cake, who never 
stopped to look behind him. Before long the bear 
was left so far behind that he saw he might as well 
give up the hunt first as last, so he stretched him- 
self out by the roadside to rest. 

“On went Johnny-cake, and by and by he came 
to a wolf. The wolf said: ‘ Where ye going, 
Johnny-cake ?’ 

“He said: ‘I've outrun an old man, and an old 
woman, and a little boy, and two well-diggers, and 
two ditch-diggers, and a bear, and I can outrun 
you too-0-o |’ 

“* Ye can, can ye?’ snarled the wolf. ‘ We'll 
see about that!’ and he set into a gallop after 
Johnny-cake, who went on and on so fast that the 
wolf, too, saw there was no hope of catching him 
and lay down to rest. 

“On went Johnny-cake, and by and by he came 
to a fox that lay quietly in a corner of the fence. 
The fox called out in a sharp voice, but without 
getting up: ‘ Where ye going, Johnny-cake ?’ 

“He said: ‘I’ve outrun an old man, and an old 
woman, and a little boy, and two well-diggers, and 
two ditch-diggers, and a bear, and a wolf, and I 
can outrun you too-0-0 !’ 

“The fox said: ‘I can’t quite hear you, Johnny- 
cake ; won’t you come a leetle closer?’ turning his 
head a little to one side. 

“Johnny-cake stopped his race, for the first 
time, and went a little closer, and called out in a 
very loud voice: “ I’ve outrun an old man, and an 
old woman, and a little boy, and two well-diggers, 
and two ditch-diggers, and a bear, and a wolf, and 
I can outrun you too-o-o !’ 

“*Can’t quite hear you; won't you come a /eetle 
closer?’ said the fox in a feeble voice, and he 
stretched out his neck towards Johnny-cake and 
put one paw behind his ear. 

“ Johnny-cake came up close, and, leaning towards 
the fox, screamed louder than before: ‘I’ve ovut- 
RUN AN OLD MAN, AND AN OLD WOMAN, AND A 
LITTLE BOY, AND TWO WELL-DIGGERS, AND TWO 
DITCH-DIGGERS, AND A BEAR, AND A WOLF, AND | 
CAN OUTRUN YOU TOO0O-O0!” 

“*You can, can you?’ yelped the fox, and he 
snapped up Mr. Johnny-cake in his sharp teeth in 


the twinkling of an eye.” 


| 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


THE TEMPTATION OF JESUS.’ 


By tHe Rev. Lyman ABBOTT. 


Te experiences of one like Jesus of Nazareth 
in his most exalted and mystical moods can 
be read only in a glass, darkly, as we read the re- 
flected image of them in our own experience. In 
‘ epochs of spiritual conflict we come out of terres- 
trial life into a more than terrestrial experience. 
We walk always environed by hosts we do not see. 
We are not only the battle-ground for the evil and 

that are within us, but for evil and good that 
environ us but are unseen. We wrestle not only 
against flesh and blood, but against principalities, 
against powers, against the rulers of the darkness 
of this world, against spiritual wickedness in high 
places. The best that is in me is not in me. 
It comes I know not whence—aspirations, noble 
thoughts, flung into my soul as seed might be flung 
from another hand. And the worst that is in me 
is not in me either. Evil imaginations, evil thoughts, 
evil passions, that my soul abhors, and on which it 
shuts the door as soon as it can, find, nevertheless, 
quick entrance, and, God helping me, shall find 
quick exit too. They come I know not whence, 
but they come. So we open the door and look, as 
it were, into the soul of Jesus in one of these great 
hours of trial and temptation, and see how he fought 
this battle that in one form or another we all have 
to fight. He is beginning his public life. He is 
coming out of the quiet retirement that he loved in 
Galilee. He has caused himself to be baptized in 
the Jordan. He has by that overt act flung down 
the gauntlet of defiance to Sadducee and Pharisee 
alike. He needed no prophetic vision to know that 
if he went along the line he had marked out for 
himself, disaster, poverty, suffering, ignominy, 
shame, death, must be the end. He knew that no 
man, single-handed, could fight to the bitter death 
those combined powers and not be trampled under 
foot in the conflict. One wonders what went on in 
those forty days of soul-battle in which all that 
was within him wrought to a clearer end and 
battled to a clearer issue. But when, at length, he 
came to the issue and the plain resolve, then came 
the tempter from without. Not, we may be sure, 
as art has sometimes represented bim, with horns 
and hoofs. A devil with horns and hoofs is no 
devil. Who would not say to such a manifested 
devil, “Get thee behind me, n”? He comes to 
us robed as an angel of light, with seemingly wise 
suggestions, with cunningly devised ones. There 
is dropped into our mind a suggestion, how and 
whence we know not. We do not detect his form 
nor comprehend his spirit. So, if Christ wrestled 
with temptation as we wrestle with ours, this 
tempter wrestled with him. 

He was hungry. Make these stones bread ! 
Why not? Hecould. If thou be the Son of God, 
thou hast the power! Why not? Because he had 
come into life that he might be subject to human 
conditions ; and in this temptation, in the very out- 
set of his life, he was invited to retire from the con- 
ditions he had voluntarily put upon himself, and 
use the marvelous power with which he was clothed, 
not for love's sake, but for self’s sake. But more 
than that, I think. Command these stones that 
they may be made bread! Look out on humanity, 
struggling for what? For bread, for wealth, 
for ease and comfort, for bodily enjoyment, for 
bodily supply. Now set thy powers to work to 
give humanity—what? Christianity? Religion? 
Not at all. Civilization. Win thy way to fame, 
to power, to glory, to thy kingdom, by be- 
stowing on manhood that which manhood most 
craves—animal indulgence. Civilization, not Chris- 
tianity, is what the world wants. Give it civili- 
zation! This is the vision that orbs itself before 
Jesus. He responds: “ Not by bread alone does 
man live, but by every word that proceedeth out of 
the mouth of God.” I will not seek the way to 
men by their stomach. I will touch them in the 
brain. I will touch them in the heart. I will 
touch them in the spirit. I will seek my way, 
though it be long and weary, though the centuries 
roll between me and accomplishment. I will seek 
my way to my kingdom by lifting men above the 
earth and the earthy. Christianity is not civiliza- 
tion. It does not come through’ civilization. It 
comes first; civilization follows. 

Then comes the sesond suggestion. 
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In imagina- 


tion he takes wings, and stands on the loftiest pin- 
nacle of the lofty Temple, and the priests are joyful 
in the courts below, and the great crowd are gath- 
ered in Solomon’s Court, and the city is thronged 
with multitudes that have gathered on this festal day. 
Now fling thyself down from this pinnacle. Be 
borne up by invisible angel hands. Let not thy 
foot dash against a stone. So win thy victory by 
one great and successful blow. Appeal to men’s 
wonder and admiration, and so receive their plaudits. 
Can we say of the Christian Church that she has 
never yielded to that temptation and substituted 
admiration for love? What mean these great 
cathedrals? What mean these magnificent proces- 
sions? What means this sumptuous religion in all 
its forms and ceremonies? What means all this 
insignia of ecclesiastical power? In these the 
Church is seeking to win its way to power, not by 
appeal to love, but by appeal to admiration. What 
mean sermon after sermon, book after book, appeal 
after appeal from Protestant pulpit and from Prot. 
testant teacher, to fear and awe, by an imagined 
heaven and an imagined hell, except this, that the 
Church has yielded to the temptation to make quick 
passage to a kingdom of God by stirring men to 
fear and admire God rather than to love him? But 
Christ will not win his way to the world’s homage 
by admiration and sudden applause. He cares not 
for bowing heads and bended knees, but for loyal 
hearts, touched with the spirit of his own deep love. 

Then comes the third temptation. He is in the 
prophetic mood peculiar to a great poetic soul. 
He seems to himself to stand on the top of a high 
mountain, and all the kingdoms of the world are 
spread out before him. There is Greece, with her 
temples and her philosophy ; there is Rome, with her 
temples and her palaces and her armies. There is 
the Orient, with all her resplendent history and all 
her magnificent legends. Now what? Compromise 
a little. Do not be too quick to challenge the world 
to mortal combat. You cannot conquer it in a 
single day. Use its instruments. Recognize its 
evils, but war against them by using like evils. 
Fight fire with fire. Is Rome corrupt? When 
you are in Rome you must do as the Romans do. 
Take a little of the devil’s instruments to fight the 
devil with. When that thought comes before the 
pure soul of Jesus, instinctively and with a flash of 
indignation comes the answer, “ Get thee behind me, 
thou revealed Satan: for it is written, Thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou 
serve.” No worldliness shall be in my religion, no 
compromise with evil in my uncompromising battle 
against it. It may slay me, but I will rise again. 
And the battle that was lost in the garden, when 
Adam was driven into the wilderness, is won in the 
wilderness, that the children of Adam may be 
brought back into a better garden. 

The world is to be redeemed by Christianity, 
not by civilization. The world is to be won to 
virtue and to manhood by hearts full of love, not by 
admiration and applause. And the world is to be 
won by uncompromising allegiance to God and 
Eternal Goodness. And whatever whispered sug- 
gestion hints to you that turning to the right hand or 
to the left, that compromise in the minutest particle 
with evil, is the pathway of success, is the hint of 
that old liar, the devil. To whom give always the 
same answer, “‘ Get thee behind me, Satan: for it is 
written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and 
him only shalt thou serve.” 


GATHERED FRAGM ENTS. 


The reconciliation of an absolute sinlessness in Christ, 
with the reality of his temptation, lies in this: that 
there was never in him the momentary delectation so 
common in our experience of even well-resisted temp- 
tation.—[ Trench. 

If God were not my friend, Satan would not be so 
much my enemy.—[ Brooks. 

Jesus Christ was not merely a man. He was man ; 
and by the very com of his manhood he suffered 
more than any endure.—[ Parker. 

Nor ought we to imitate the madness of those who 
throw away Scripture, as if it admitted every kind of 
interpretation, because the devil misapplies it. For 
the same reason we ought to abstain from food to avoid 
the risk of being poisoned.—[Calvin. 

Here, in this strange retirement, we behold the New 
Man refusing the inferior weapons of common secular 
life, determined to conquer by “ things that are not,” 
by the “invincible might of weakness,” by the uplift- 
ing force of humanity, by the secret energy of disinter- 
ested love, and by that sublime insight, Faith, not alto- 

ther unknown before, but which thereafter was to 
Condaas the great spiritual force of history.—[ Beecher. 

They that taunted Christ on the Cross, “He saved 
others, himself he cannot save,” bore testimony to the 
thoroughness with which he took upon himself the life 


of common humanity. He that fed five thousand in 
the wilderness from two small loaves and five little 
fishes would not supply himself, except by ordinary 
means, with one. 
Victorious deeds 
Flamed in thy heart, heroic acts—one while 
To reseue Israel from the Roman yoke ; 
Men to subdue, and quell, o’er all the earth, 
Brute violence and proud, tyrannic power, 
Till truth were freed and equity restored ; 
Yet held it more humane, more heavenly, first 
By winning words to conquer willing hearts, 
And make persuasion do the work of fear.”’ 
—| Milton. 
“If thou therefore wilt worship before me.” Per- 
haps he does not mean so as never to worship God, but 
let him worship him in conjunction with God ; for the 
devil knows if he can once come in a partner he shall 
soon be sole proprietor.—[ Henry. 


QUESTIONS. 

Compare this account with the accounts in Matthew 
and Mark. 

Is there a personal devil ? What light does Seript- 
ure throw on this question ? 

Are there disembodied spirits to help or to hinder 
us? What light does Scripture throw on this ques- 
tion ? 

Does history afford any parallels to the temptation 
of Jesus which throw light upon it? Compare the 
temptation of Buddha in the “ Light of Asia.” 

How did Christ fight the Evil One? What sugges- 
tion does this afford as to his knowledge of Scripture ? 
As to the right use of Scripture ? 

What was the probable order of the temptations ? 

Will you interpret this experience literally or figura- 
tively ? 

Apply the threefold lesson to our own lives and 
times. | 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 
HELPERS, NOT HINDERERS. 


(Rom. xv., 1-15; 1 Cor. viii., 9-13; Gal. yi., 2.) 


By THE Rev. S. W. ADRIANCE. 


HE truly helpful person is sure to be honored 
in all walks of life, for, over and above all ren- 
dering of what is due one to another, there are 
burdens everywhere to be lifted and heavy hearts 
to be comforted. No one needs to study more 
faithfully the ethics of helpfulness than does the 
Christian, for in no kind of work does this talent 
count for so much as in Christian work. 

Our reference in Romans gives us a few points. 
First, those who are strong ought, by reason of 
their strength, to be ready to help those who are 
weak. Let us not excuse ourselves by claiming 
that we are of the weak ones; however weak we 
may be, there is always another behind us still 
weaker, whom we may help. 

It is not always pleasant to give time and thought 
to others. Sometimes we think we need the quiet- 
ness of communion with God in order to strengthen 
our own Christian graces ; but often we find, as did 
the monk in “The Legend Beautiful,” the heavenly 
guest waiting for us when we have finished our 
ministry to others. 

The reason here given for self-forgetfulness is 
because it is Christlike. “Even Christ pleased 
not himself,” and we remember how in those days 
there were so many coming and going that he “ had 
no leisure so much as to eat.” 

The helpfulness that may be held in the hand 
or spoken by the tongue is not all that is asked of 
the Christian ; the alms and the words will have 
little power if the receiver does not feel the love 
in them, but filled with this they will help beyond 
our thought, for “Love never faileth.” Christ 

ve himself ; we must also give ourselves. 

The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 

“In whatso we share with another’s need ; 
Not what we give, but what we share— 
For the gift without the giver is bare. 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three— 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me.” 


Thus shall we be filled “ with all joy and peace in 
believing,” and shall “abound in hope through the 
power of the Holy Ghost.” . 

Our reference in 1st Corinthians shows us another 
side of the thought, and the point where we are 
most likely to fail. We may help, we may give, 
we may love to a certain extent, but if we allow 
ourselves to do those things which are not harmful 
to us or to many, and thereby cause a weak brother 
to perish “for whom Christ died,” we sin against 
Christ. If we even make another’s life-path harder, 
or make him discouraged, by se doing, our help in 
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